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Art. I.—Souvenirs de Madame Louise-Elisabeth Vigée Lebrun. 
(Recollections of Madame Lebrun.) 3 Vols, Paris. H. Four- 
nier, Jeune, 1836. 


In our last number we had the pleasure of rescuing some French 
memoirs from the sweeping anathema of our contemporaries, and 
we now return to the task with considerable satisfaction. Madame 
Vigée Lebrun, who writes her own history, is still alive, and one 
of the most delightful old ladies that France produces; she has 
passed her goth : year, but preserves her faculties in the most sur- 
prising manner, gathers her circle around her, and, to use the 
words of one of our mutual friends, “ she is still gifted ‘with all the 
qualities of her youth ; her conversation is rendered still more in- 
teresting from having read and seen a great deal, and she is one of 
the happiest specimens of those good times, when grace, affability, 
and polished manners were appreciated in society.” For our own 
parts, we hail the appearance of the memoirs before us as likely 
to afford the most agreeable mixture of truth and vivacity, and we 
hope to instil the same feelings into our readers as we proceed. 
They are partly addressed to the Princess Kourakin, having been 
begun at her request, and, after her death, continued in the form 
ofa narrative. ‘The style is lively and elegant, and impresses us 
with the idea that it flows from the pen of an animated, amiable, 
and refined woman ; and, did we not ourselves know that she lived 
in close intimacy with the distinguished persons whom she de- 
scribes, not only because she painted their portraits, but because 
she was admitted into their society, her frankness, her ingenuous 
simplicity, would convince us of her veracity. Moreover, the 
anecdotes she relates are so well known among the remnants of 
the circle in which she lived, that any exaggeration or falsehood 
would be immediately detected. Another great charm in these 
memoirs lies in their being eminently feminine and wholly with- 
out pretension, thereby proving, what we have often had occasion 


to remark, that read talent never pretends, The first of her time 
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as a_portrait- painter, bewitchingly beautiful, gifted with a lovely 
voice and musical powers, well read in all that concerned her art, 
flattered, admired, and followed, this celebrated woman has pre- 
served an excellent reputation ; and, surrounded in all the coun- 
tries which she visited by every thing that could spoil her, she 
seems not to have had one spark of coquetry, or for one instant 
to have laid aside her original nature. Her alarms, her disgusts 
her dislikes, are all those ‘of a woman who has preserved all her 
simplicity of character, and at the same time do not betray a 
single error on the side of flippancy, vulgarity, or conceit. 

Some are of opinion that the minute details of biography par- 

take of egotism, and that the more elevated parts of life alone 
ought to be recorded. From this we beg leave to differ, for it is 
in little things that we can assimilate others to ourselves: it is in 
these that many who are capable of greatness yet want a lesson ; 
they form the human part of us, they form our daily intercourse 
with our fellow beings, and it is chiefly in them that the affections 
lie: heroes and heroines may be admired and applauded, but it 
does not at all follow that they must be loved; and we are con- 
vinced that the perusal of these little workings of the human 
heart does us more good than that of a splendid action which we 
may never be called upon to perform. We, therefore, do not 
quarrel with Madame Lebrun for all her minutiz, and we wish 
that others would follow her example, and lay their hearts bare 
before us. 

The maiden name of our author was Vigée; at six years of 
age she was placed in a convent, and did not quit it till she was 
eleven ; during this period she gave proof of her prevailing talent, 
for she filled the margins of her own and her companions’ copy- 
books with heads, and was often punished for drawing them on 
the walls of the sleeping-room with a piece of charcoal. At 
eight years of age she drew the head of an old man with a long 
beard on paper, which she took home to her father, who, struck 
with the talent it displayed, exclaimed, “ You will be a painter, 
my child, or there never will be another.” M. Vigée himself 
painted in crayons and in oils, in the style of Watteau, ‘and to him 
belongs the anecdote which we have seen ascribed to others, 
namely, that, when he was painting a lady’s portrait, and came to 
her mouth, she screwed it into all sorts of shapes to make it look 
smaller, on which he said, “ Do not trouble yourself, madam ; for, 
if you please, I will not make any mouth at all.” From her mo- 
ther Madame Lebrun received the most pious instruction, which 
fortified her mind, and produced the most excellent result in after- 
life; she was never suffered to read romances till after she 
married, when the first was Clarissa Harlowe, which made a 
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great impression on her: and, while her mother thus formed her 
character, her father improved her tastes and talents by his own 
lessons, and the society of all the artists and writers of merit who 
were then living. His tenderness and affection seem never to 
have been effaced from his daughter’s mind, although he died, 
from swallowing a fish-bone, when she was only thirteen years old. 
Her best consolation under this heavy loss was that of assiduously 
studying the profession for which he and nature had destined her. 
She, always accompanied by her mother, constantly painted at 
the Palais Royal, from those pictures which are now in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Cleveland; but she very soon began to 
paint for money, in order to add to her mother’s slender income, and 
to provide for the expenses of her brother’s education. At last 
her mother married again, hoping thereby to improve the circum- 
stances of her children; but she was mistaken, for, although the 
retired jeweller was a man of substance, he was dreadfully avari- 
cious, and deprived his family of almost every enjoyment ; he not 
only took possession of the money earned by his step-daughter, 
but wore all the clothes left by his predecessor, and, as Madame 
Lebrun innocently says, “ he did not even get them altered to 
fit him, and it increased her disgust towards him.” 

This must have been a season of great temptation for her, for 
she was not only sought for on account of her talents as an artist, 
but for the charms of her conversation ; and several noblemen sat 
to her for their portraits for the pleasure of being in her com- 
pany ; but, to use her own expression, she painted “a regards 
perdus ;” her mother was always by her side, and her excellent 
precepts, and the devotion which she felt for her art, enabled her 
to resist the seductions which the most brilliant men of the court 
offered to her, and the acceptance of which would have placed 
her out of the reach of one who made her domestic life miser- 
able. Among the célébrités who then frequented her atelier was 
Count Orloff, one of the assassins of Peter III, of Russia, whom 
she describes as a colossal person, who wore an equally colossal 
diamond upon his finger, and not at all prepossessing; but the 
great chamberlain Schouvaloff, the favourite of the empress Eli- 
zabeth, was remarkably polite and pleasing. She was also no- 
ticed by Madame Geoffrin, who was celebrated for gathering 
round her all the wits of the age, and who, without birth or for- 
tune, contrived to make a living by the charms of her conversa- 
tion. ‘The favourite promenade in those days was the garden 
of the Palais Royal, which was then of considerable extent, 
and the best company in France assembled in its long and wide 
avenue of beautiful trees. ‘The Opera was close by, and was 
over at half-past eight, when the garden became full of fash- 
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ionable ladies, carrying enormous bouquets in their hands, and 
wearing perfumed powder. Madame Lebrun’s description of 
these walks, and the company present, is so lively, that we could 
almost fancy we see them parading in their stately dresses, Many 
of them were soon cut off by the hand of the executioner, among 
whom were Philippe-Egalité himself, and the Marquis de Genlis, 
who used to amuse themselves with scandalizing every woman 
who passed by, and whose remark upon herself Madame Lebrun 
recalls with pride; the duke exclaimed, loud enough to be heard 
by everybody near, ‘ As to her, there is nothing to be said.” 

But the attractions of his wife, who was still very handsome, 
and the singular beauty of the daughter, seemed to disturb the 
peace of the jeweller, and he, to the great joy of the latter, one 
day pompously proclaimed that he had taken a country-house for 
them, where they could walk in peace. It, however, proved to 
be a miserable dwelling at Chaillon, where the poor young thing 
would have died from ennui, but for the kindness of some friends, 
who took her with them on their excursions of pleasure; some of 
which she describes, and especially that to Marly-le-Roi, which 
was so utterly destroyed during the early fury of the Revolution. 
A return to Paris was at length hailed with pleasure, where the 
young artist was enchanted to resume all her labours, and where 
she became gradually admitted into the first society in Paris, her 
talents being deemed a sufficient reason for setting aside the strict 
forms and stiffnesses which attend the life of a single woman in 
France, who has any pretension to bon ton. At this time she 
painted two pictures from engravings, the one of Cardinal Fleury, 
and the other of La Bruyére, both of which she presented to the 
French Academy, and in return received a free admission to all 
its public meetings. ‘This also led to a visit from the celebrated 
D’Alembert, whom she describes as “un petit homme, sec et 
froid, mais d’une politesse exquise.” 

The husband of Madame Lebrun was a dealer in pictures, 
and first paid his court to the young lady by lending her all the 
most valuable works which passed through his hands, in order to 
make copies of them, and for which she naturally felt grateful. 
He was supposed to be very rich, and, although almost every 
friend she had tried to dissuade her in the strongest terms, her 
mother urged his suit so earnestly, that, prompted by affection 
for her, and the hope of escaping from her odious step-father, she 
at last yielded her hand to him. ‘The marriage was not a happy 
one, for they had few feelings in common. Madame Lebrun 
loved her profession for its own sake, but her husband as a mat- 
ter of gain; and, as he was extravagant, he not only spent all his 
own profits, but those which arose from the portraits painted by 
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his wife. He was not contented even with these, but he insisted 
on her taking pupils, almost all of whom proved to be older than 
herself. He had arranged a garret for their reception, but it was 
not likely, with her youth and: vivacity, that she should have much 
authority over them ; as a proof, she one day entered after they 
were all assembled, and found them swinging by turns, in a swing 
which they had fastened to a beam. At first she looked grave, 
and expostulated on this misuse of time, but in a very few minutes 
she found herself swinging, and even more amused than the 
others ; it was therefore high time to give up her pupils. The 
emolument arising from them became less desirable every day, 
as she could not satisfy all those who desired to have their por- 
traits painted by her; and both her pencil and her conversation 
were in request by all that was brilliant in the most brilliant court 
in the world. 

Her works of this period convey an idea of the splendid mate- 
rials which aided the toilette, but she adhered as little as possible 
to the fashion of the times, which was detestable for artists. She 
persuaded some ladies to leave off powder, and, having succeeded 
in tempting the beautiful Duchess de Grammont-Cadrousse to 
take out her’s, and, after sitting, to go to the opera with her hair 
falling in curls over her shoulders in a picturesque manner, the 
fashion gradually spread, and the high toupees and bushes of 
frizzled hair from that moment declined. In drapery also 
Madame Lebrun tried to effect some improvement, and, taking 
Raffaélle and Domenichino for her models, she arranged large 
scarfs in loose folds about the arms and neck, which were a great 
contrast to the reigning fashion. ‘The graceful costume worn by 
the ambassadors from Tippoo Saib having struck her, she tried to 
get them to sit to her, but did not succeed, till the king had asked 
them to do so, and she went to their residence to perform her 
task. This led to an invitation to herself and her friend, on the 
part of their excellencies, to dinner, and curiosity prompted the 
ladies to accept it. ‘They were served on the floor, and the am- 
bassadors dipped their hands into every dish in order to convey 
the contents to the plates of their guests, who were very glad when 
the entertainment was concluded. 

We have heard much of a portrait painted at this time by 
Madame Lebrun of Marie Antoinette, and whom in fact she 
painted several times; and as the description of a skilful artist 
may be relied on, we copy her own words, and they doubtless 
convey a just idea of this unfortunate queen. 


“Tt was in the year 1779 that I painted for the first time the portrait 
of the queen, then in the flower of youth and beauty. Marie Antoinette 
was tall, exquisitely well-made, sufficiently plump withgut being too 
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much so. Her arms were superb, her hands small, perfect in form, and 
her feet charming. Her gait was more graceful than that of any woman 
in France ; she held her head very erect, with a majesty which enabled 
you to distinguish the sovereign amidst all her court, and yet that majesty 
did not in the least detract from the extreme kindness and benevolence 
of her look. In short, it is extremely difficult to convey to any one who 
has not seen the queen any idea of all the graces and all the dignity that 
were combined in her. Her features were not regular; she derived 
from her family that long, narrow oval peculiar to the Austrian nation. 
Her eyes were not large, their colour was nearly blue, and they had an 
intellectual and mild expression ; her nose was thin and handsome ;_ her 
mouth not too large, though the lips were rather thick, But the most 
remarkable thing about her face was the brilliancy of her complexion. 
I never saw any so brilliant—yes, brilliant is the word,—for her skin was 
so transparent that it took no shade. Hence I never could render its effect 
so as to please myself ; I lacked colours to represent that freshness, those 
delicate tones, which belonged exclusively to that fascinating face, and 
which I never observed in any other woman. ..... As for her con- 
versation, it would be difficult for me to describe all its grace, all its bene- 
volence. I do not think that queen Marie Antoinette ever missed an 
occasion to say an agreeable thing to those who had the honour to ap- 
proach her. ..... During the first sitting that I had of her majesty, 
on her return from Fontainebleau, I ventured to remark to the queen 
bow much the erectness of her head heightened the dignity of her look. 
She answered in a tone of pleasantry, ‘If I were not a queen, people 
would say that I have an insolent look—would they not?” 


Several portraits of the queen were followed by others of the 
royal family, and one of the former, in whieh were the dauphin 
and the Duc de Normandie, was afterwards exhibited at the 
Louvre. This picture was then removed to Versailles, and placed 
in one of the great rooms through which the queen passed going 
to and from mass. After the death of the dauphin, her majesty 
could not see it without weeping, and consequently ordered it to 
be placed elsewhere, not however without informing Madame 
Lebrun of the reason for doing so. ‘This probably saved it 
from the fury of the mob, in their memorable visit to Versailles, 
where they even cut the queen’s bed to pieces, and we believe 
that it is still preserved. 

Madame Lebrun made a journey into Flanders with her hus- 
band, where she painted a well-known portrait of herself, in the 
manner of the “ Chapeau de Paille ;” and this, and her other 
works, decided M. Joseph Vernet to propose her as a member 
of the Royal Academy. It was a very desirable thing for artists 
in those days to exhibit their works in the great saloon of the 
Louvre, but in order to do so they must first have been admitted 
to the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, which was founded by 
Louis XLV, This academy was not, in the beginning, intended 
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to admit females, but two had already crept in, Mesdames Vien 
and Valleyer, and, with these two precedents, M. Vernet insisted on 
procuring this mark of honour for Madame Lebrun. M. Pierre, 
the president, opposed it, from the feeling that he was bound to 
observe the statutes of the institution, and it became a matter of 
difficulty and cabal. Madame Lebrun, however, succeeded, and 
by so doing added to her celebrity. Her presentation picture 
was, “ Peace bringing back Abundance,” and her reputation for 
allegorical representation placed her nearly on a level with his- 
torical painters. In the present day, all are at liberty to exhibit 
those works which have been approved of by a jury chosen from 
the academy, as in this country; and the academy has also under- 
gone a change. It now forms a part of the great national 
institute, and is thereby increased in importance ;—its members 
are also members of the institute, and it can no longer be assi- 
milated to the simple academies of other nations, which confer 
diplomas on all distinguished strangers who visit the places in 
which they exist, and of which Madame Lebrun herself received 
a great many during her travels. 

This was, perhaps, the most brilliant part of our autobio- 
grapher’s life ; at any rate of that portion which she passed in her 
own country. The high price which was given for her portraits, 
and the extensive business of her husband in buying and selling 
pictures, enabled her to throw her house open in the evening, 
and, to use her own words, “ the high nobility of either sex, those 
who had distinguished themselves in science, art, or literature, 
foreigners of rank and celebrity, all frequented the saloon where 
M. Lebrun placed his pictures, and where she held her sotrées ; 
and this room, although large, was often so crowded, that, for 
want of seats, the men would sit upon the floor ; and it so hap- 
pened that the Marshal de Noailles, who was fat and unwieldy, 
having adopted this plan, created much mirth by the difficulty 
he found in getting up again.” A friend of ours writes us that, 
when he gained the great prize of the academy in 1788, he was 
present at the supper which she had always given, since her ad- 
mission, to the students about to start for Rome, and at this en- 
tertainment he met M. de Vaudreuil, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the court of Louis XVI., and most of the society spoken of 
by Madame Lebrun in her memoirs. ‘The celebrated composers 
Grétry, Sacchini, and Martini performed parts of their new 
operas in her saloon before they appeared on the stage ; the first 
singers also, both public and private, joined Madame Lebrun in 
executing the best music; Viotti with his exquisite violin, Jar- 
novich, Maestrino, Prince Henry of Prussia, Hulmandel and 
Cramer, were among the instrumental performers, and nothing 
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could be more recherché than these meetings, A select few were 
detained to supper, where the Abbé de Lille, the Virgil of 
France, and Lebrun, the Pindar, talked and recited their verses. 
The simplicity of the repast proved that it was not for the sake 
of eating and drinking that the party had assembled; poultry, 
fish, one dish of cooked vegetables, and one of salad, formed the 
whole, and round these insignificant viands was to be found the 
most brilliant society in the world. These suppers have been 
continued, or, perhaps we should rather say, revived, in France, 
under the name of tea, which is generally served between ten 
and eleven. With it, wine, cakes, pastry, sweetmeats, and fruit, 
are set out; a few, chosen from the more numerous soirée, sit 
down and form the most charming coterie round the table ; 
occasionally the selection is so numerous as to require a double 
row of chairs, when the nearest hand the refreshments to those 
behind them; servants are banished; conversation is animated, 
unreserved, and gay; no one tries to outshine his neighbour ; 
jealousies and rivalries seem to be dormant; and, when such men 
as ornament the fasti of science mingle without restraint in the 
passing scene, and only bring their genius to bear upon the en- 
Joyment of the social hour, the recollection of such evenings 
must last for ever. The mind is refreshed by them; we feel 
better, wiser, more charitable, after mingling with the noblest of 
human kind; and, while we find society a relaxation from the tasks 
of life, we have enjoyed it to our improvement. But we must 
return to Madame Lebrun, and describe one of her suppers, 


which was very celebrated, and afterwards hasten to another part 
of her life. 


** One evening, when I had invited twelve or fifteen persons to come 
and hear a recitation of the poet Lebrun’s, my brother read to me a few 
pages of the Travels of Anacharsis. When he came to the passage 
where, in describing a Greek dinner, the author explains the manner of 
making several sauces, ‘ You ought,’ said he, ‘to let us taste some of 
these this evening.’ I immediately called up my cook, gave her very 
precise instructions, and we agreed that she should make a certain sauce 
for the fowls, and another for the eels. As I expected some very hand- 
some women, I conceived the idea of dressing ourselves all @ /a Grecque, 
in order to surprise M. de Vaudreuil and M. Boutin, who, I knew, would 
not arrive before ten o'clock. My painting-room, full of every thing re- 
quisite for draping my models, would furnish abundance of garments ; 
and the Count de Barois, who lodged in my house, rue de Cléry, had a 
superb collection of Etruscan vases. He came home that day at four 
o'clock precisely. I communicated my scheme to him, and he brought 
me a quantity of goblets and vases, from which I made aselection. | 
cleaned all these articles myself, and placed them on a mahogany table, 
laid without cloth. This done, I placed behind the chairs an immense 
skreen, which I took care to disguise by covering it with a drapery, in 
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the same manner as we sce in some of Poussin’s pictures. A suspended 
lamp threw a strong light on the table. At length every thing was 
prepared, as well as my costumes, when the daughter of Joseph Vernet, 
the charming Madame Chalgrin, was the first who arrived. I imme- 
diately dressed her, and arranged her head-dress. Next came Madame 
de Bonneuil, so remarkable for her beauty ; Madame Vigée, my sister- 
in-law, who, without being so handsome, had the finest eyes in the 
world, and forthwith all three were metamorphosed into genuine Athe- 
nians. Lebrunentered ; his powder was taken out, his curls straitened, 
and I placed upon his head a crown of laurel, with which I had just 
painted young Prince Henri Lubomirski. Count de Barois happened to 
have an ample purple mantle, which served me for the drapery of my 
poet, whom I turned in the twinkling of an eye into a Pindar—an Ana- 
creon. ‘Then came the Marquis de Cubiéres. While a messenger went 
to his house to fetch a guitar which he had had fitted up as a gilded lyre, 
I dressed him, and also M. de Riviére (my sister-in-law’s brother), 
Guingené, and Chaudet the celebrated sculptor. ‘The hour approached ; 
I had little time to think of myself, but as I always wore white dresses 
in the form of a tunic, it was sufficient for me to put on a crown of 
flowers, and to throw a veil over my head. I bestowed my particular 


care on my daughter, a charming girl, and Mademoiselle de Bonneuil, who 
was beautiful as an angel. Both were enchanting to behold, holding a 
very light antique vase, and ready to serve us with drink. At half-past 
nine the preparations were finished, and when we had all taken our seats, 
the effect of that table was so novel, so picturesque, that each of us rose in 


turn to take a look at those who remained seated. At ten o'clock we heard 
the carriage enter with Count de Vaudreuil and M. Boutin; and when 
those gentlemen came to the entrance of the dining-room, the folding- 
doors of which I had directed to be set open, they found us singing 
Gliick’s chorus, Le Dieu de Paphos et de Gnide, which M. de Cubicres 
accompanied with his lyre. In all my life! 1 never saw such astonish- 
ment, such stupefaction, in two faces, as in those of M. de Vaudreuil and 
his companion. ‘They were surprised and delighted to such a degree 
that they remained standing a very long time, before they could consent 
to take the places which we had reserved for them. 

** Besides the two dishes which I have already mentioned, we had a 
cake made with honey and currants in it, and two dishes of vegetables. 
We drank indeed that evening a bottle of old Cyprus wine, which had 
been made a present to me—that was all the excess in which we in- 
dulged. We, nevertheless, continued a very long time at table, where 
Lebrun recited to us several odes of Anacreon, which he had translated, 
and I think I never spent a more amusing evening. Messrs. de Boutin and 
le Vaudreuil were so delighted that they talked of it next day to all 
their acquaintance. Some ladies of the court applied to me for a second 
representation of this pleasantry. I refused for various reasons, and 
several of them were offended at my refusal. A report was soon cir- 
culated that this supper had cost me twenty thousand francs. The king 
spoke of it with some spleen to the Marquis de Cubiéres, who had luckily 
been of the party, and who convinced his majesty of the silliness of such 
an assertion, Nevertheless, that which was rated at Versailles at the 
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moderate sum of twenty thousand francs, was raised at Rome to 
forty thousand, and at Vienna, the Baroness de Strogonoff informed me 
that I had spent sixty thousand francs on my Greek supper. You know 
that at Petersburg the sum was finally fixed at eighty thousand, and the 
truth is, that this supper cost me but fifteen francs.” 

But Madame Lebrun was about to suffer for her celebrity, 
and, in the first place, she was not exempted from a very common 
accusation brought against women who do any thing which is re- 
markable. ‘This remarkable production is sure to be wholly, or 
partially, ascribed to a husband, a brother, a preceptor, a friend, 
who has been kind enough to let his labours pass under the name 
of the lady. Now we may be very good-natured, nay very gallant, 
indeed, we feel a considerable degree of complacency, when we 
think of our conduct and feeling towards really clever women ; 
but we do not give ourselves credit forextending this feeling so far 
as to supply our female friends or relations with materials for a 
brilliant fame. For instance, would any one in his senses write such 
works as emanate from Great Britain’s pride, Mrs. Somerville, 
and let them be ascribed to her? No! we love fame too much 
ourselves, and labour too hard for it, to part with it when it is justly 
our due; therefore we fully believe that Madame Lebrun painted 
all her portraits and pictures herself, without the assistance of man. 
But a great deal of scandal and calumny immediately preceded 
the French revolution ; there was a feeling of irritation, a spirit of 
party, that had not yet found vent in public occurrences, and we 
have heard of many splenetic and spiteful sayings and doings at 
this period. Affairs, however, soon assumed a more serious ap- 
pearance, and Madame Lebrun was too great a favourite at court, 
too much in the intimate friendship of all that was great and 
noble, to escape suspicion, and she was one of the first who was 
abused by the mob. Disgusted and alarmed, she seriously 
thought of travelling, but her friends, who could not be persuaded 
that any serious crisis was to be apprehended, still made her 
linger. The symptoms, however, increased, and when she saw 
the celebrated and beautiful Pamela, tearing up and down the 
streets on horseback, followed by two servants in the Orleans 
livery, in the midst of the most revolting hordes of vagabonds and 
ruffians, who loudly cried, “‘ There is our Queen!” she naturally 
thought that all order was subverted; and, half-dead with alarm 
and apprehension, in consequence of reiterated threats against her 
person, she decided on performing her long-intended journey to 
Rome, and taking her daughter and her daughter’s governess 
along with her. ‘They were disguised as working people, and 
started in the diligence, as the surest mode of escape. No mo- 
lestation was offered, and she thought that she was unknown, till 
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she was ascending Mont Cenis on foot. Several strangers were 
following the same route, and one of their postillions came up to 
her and said, “ You ought to have a mule, madam; for this way 
of travelling must be too fatiguing to a lady like you.”—* I 
am only a working person,” said Madame Lebrun, “ and am 
used to walking.” The postillion laughed, and replied, “ You 
are no working person; and we very well know who you are.”— 
“ Who am I then?” returned Madame Lebrun. “ You are 
Madame Lebrun,” concluded the postillion, “ who paints to 
perfection, and we are all very glad to see you so far away from 
those wicked people.” Madame Lebrun never could guess how 
this man knew her; but it was a proof how far the emissaries of 
the jacobins extended their influence, and she was thankful at 
being beyond their reach, 

It would be difficult to decide which of Madame Lebrun’s 
travels is the most interesting, for her descriptions of people, 
scenery, monuments of art, solemnities, public festivals, pecu- 
liarities of custom, are all written in the most graphic manuer, 
without pretension, and with that remarkable simplicity which 
seems to have accompanied her throughout her life. Our friend, 
to whom we have already alluded, met her in Rome, and was an 
eye-witness of the honourable reception there bestowed upon her, 
and we cannot do better than follow the course of her narrative. 
It may not be amiss, however, to remark that, after she had re- 
sided in Italy for some time, her talent acquired increased strength, 
her touch became boider and firmer, her colouring more solid, 
and her drawing more perfect; we have seen a portrait painted 
by her at the period we speak of, and were much struck with the 
richness and depth of its tone. She seems to have been very 
open to impression ; for those who know her productions better 
than we do, have remarked a difference in them, which can only 
be ascribed to the varied circumstances which assailed her in each 
of the countries in which she resided. Persons of a very lively 
imagination and great sensibility, without being aware of it, con- 
stantly assume the tone of those among whom they reside for 
some time, however different it may be from that in which they 
were born, Madame Lebrun passed through Turin, where she 
received the greatest kindness from the celebrated engraver Por- 
porati; at Parma she was féted by the Count de Flavigny, the 
ambassador of Louis XVI. and saw there Corregio’s magnificent 
picture of the Nativity, which was afterwards taken for a time to 
Paris, and some other pictures of this great master, on which she 
makes the following just observation :— 


“TI could not see so many divine pictures without believing in the in- 
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spiration which the Christian artist derives from his religion ; fable, it is 
true, has charming fictions ; but to me the poetry of Christianity seems 
much more beautiful.” 


Passing through Modena, she arrived at Bologna, where the 
French were forbidden to stay for more than one night, but where 
she received an especial permission from the pope to remain as 
long as she pleased; a favour of which she availed herself in 
order to feast upon treasures of art, and to be received into the 
Academy of that place. From Florence she could hardly tear 
herself, but at length she arrived in Rome, and the following were 
her first impressions :-— 

* You know that, while yet at some distance from Rome, you can see 
the dome of St. Peter’s. It is impossible to tell you what delight I felt 
when I first perceived it. What I had so long wished in vain was on 
the point of being realized. At length I found myself on the Ponte 


Mole. I must confess to you in a whisper that it appeared to me very 
small, and the so celebrated Tiber a very muddy stream.” 


At Rome Madame Lebrun became acquainted with Angelica 
Kauffman, whom she found amiable, talented, and learned, but 
without the enthusiasm which was so abundant in herself. No 
sooner had she established herself, than sitters crowded to her, 
among whom were several English; emigrants flocked to Rome 
from Paris, and at every fresh arrival she had some fresh loss to 
deplore. She not only visited the environs of the city, but found 
time to sketch them. When speaking of the temple of Sibyl, she 
says :— 

** There I heard the sound of waterfalls which lulled me deliciously, 
for this had nothing harsh like so many others which I detest. ‘To say 
nothing of the awful sound of thunder, there are other sounds which are 
to me unbearable, and the form of which I could draw from the im- 
pression which they make upon me: thus I know round sounds and 
sharp-pointed sounds ; in like manner there are some which have always 
been agreeable to me ; the sound of the waves of the sea, for example, 
is soothing, and disposes one to pleasing reverie.” 


After eight months’ sojourn in Rome, Madame Lebrun went 
to Naples, where she, as usual, moved in the best society. We 
cannot refrain from citing the following passage, which we think 
will be sure to meet with the sympathy of our readers, who, like 
ourselves, have the same unconquerable desire to speak of per- 
sonal defects before those afflicted with them, and the involuntary 
gratification of which has caused us so much pain :— 


** This neighbourhood at Naples was extremely agreeable to me, and 
I spent most of my evenings at the Russian ambassador’s. ‘The count 
and his lady frequently played a game at cards with the Abbé Bertrand, 
who was then the consul of France at Naples. That abbé was hunch- 
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backed in the full extent of the term, and 1 know not by what fatality 
it happened that as soon as I was seated by him at the card-table the 
air of Les Bossus always came into my head. I had the utmost diffi- 
culty to divert my thoughts from it. At length, one evening, my pre- 
occupation was such that 1 began humming that unfortunate air quite 
loud. I stopped short immediately, and the abbé, turning towards me, 
said in the kindest tone: ‘ Go on, go on, that does not offend me in the 
least.’ I cannot conceive how such a thing could have happened to me ; 
it is one of those movements that are inexplicable.” 


At Naples Madame Lebrun met with Sir William Hamilton, 


and Emma Hart, who was afterwards his wife; of her she thus 
speaks :— 


“ T had given the first sitting, when Sir William Hamilton, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Naples, called upon me to ask me as a favour to let 
my first portrait be that of a superb woman whom he introduced to me ; 
this was Mrs. Hart, his mistress, who very soon became Lady Hamilton, 
and whose beauty has rendered her celebrated. Agreeably to the pro- 
mise made to my neighbours, I would not begin this portrait till that 
of the Countess Scawronski should be pretty forward. I painted at the 
same time a fresh portrait of Lord Bristol, whom I found again at Naples, 
and who might be said to pass his life upon Vesuvius, for he ascended 
the mountain every day. Sir William Hamilton had this portrait painted 
for himself, but it should be observed that he very frequently sold his 
pictures again when he could do so at a profit ; hence M. de Talleyrand, 
the eldest son of our ambassador at Naples, hearing some one say one 
day that Sir William Hamilton patronized the arts, replied, ‘ Say rather 
that the arts patronize him.’ The fact is, that, after bargaining a very 
long time about the portrait of his mistress, he got me to paint it for 
one hundred louis, and that be sold it in London for three hundred 
guineas.” 


Madame Lebrun afterwards made another portrait of Lady 
Hamilton, as a Sibyl, which she kept in her possession, and which 
was one of her best pictures. Another of her most celebrated 
works was the portrait of the great composer Paésiello, who was 
then the delight of Italy. 

After again spending some time at Rome, Madame Lebrun de- 
termined to return to France, for accounts had been much more 
favourable concerning the state of the country, and she felt an 
earnest desire to see those who were dear to her, and still survived. 
In her way through Parma we find the following anecdote re- 


specting the Sibyl, the conclusion of which has particularly 
pleased us :— 


“ In the same week I experienced in the same city a gratification not 
less lively. I had with me the picture of the Sibyl which I had painted at 
Naples, after Lady Hamilton, intending to carry it to France, whither 
I reckoned upon returning very shortly. As this picture was very re- 
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cently painted, on my arrival at Parma, that it might not turn yellow, I 
put it one day in a frame, and hung it up in one of my rooms. One 
morning, while dressing, I was informed that seven or eight pupils of 
painters had called to pay me a visit. ‘They were shown into the room 
in which I had placed my Sibyl, and in a few minutes I went to receive 
them there. After they had expressed the strong desire they had felt to 
make my acquaintance, they said that they should be happy to see some 
of my works. ‘ Here,’ I replied, ‘ is a picture that I have just finished,’ 
pointing to the Sibyl. All of them testified at first a surprise much 
more flattering than any words could have been ; several then declared 
that they thought this picture was by one of the masters of their school, 
and one of them threw himself at my feet with tears in his eyes. I 
was the more touched, the more pleased, with this test, as my Sibyl has 
always been one of my favourite works. The reader, in perusing this 
narrative, may perhaps accuse me of vanity; I beseech him to consider 
that ar artist labours a whole life to enjoy two or three such moments 
as that which [ am speaking of.” 


We should be the last to accuse an artist of conceit on such an 
occasion; he must know in a great measure the value of his own 
works, if he be a man of real merit, and we have often thought 
of the noble simplicity with which Sir Thomas Lawrence used to 
pass his opinion on his own works, and receive praises from others ; 
and there is frequently a great deal of hypocrisy in denying merits 


which we cannot fail to know that we possess, 

At Venice, Madame Lebrun met the Baron Dénon, whose 
character and talents she seems to have appreciated, and from 
thence proceeded to Turin; but her progress was there stopped 
by the fugitives from France ; the streets were filled with them, and 
they were destitute of money, clothes, or bread; life was all they 
could save; some had been prematurely confined on the way, and 
others were at the point of death from fatigue and suffering. 
The King of Sardinia gave orders for their relief, but the city 
could scarcely hold them. M. de Riviére, the brother of Madame 
Lebrun’s sister-in-law, whom she expected to meet her, at length 
arrived, but, after witnessing the massacre of the priests at Beau- 
voisin, he had been so ill as to be obliged to stop upon the road: 
the news he brought proved that there was no safety in France 
for Madame Lebrun, and she then changed her route and went 
to Vienna, to which city she had been frequently invited ; that 
city, of which it is said, that it contains three causes of death, 
“ the wind, the dust, and the walz.” Wherever she went, she met 
her fugitive countrymen; wherever she appeared, she received the 
same kindness and distinction; and, after remaining two years 
and a half in Vienna, painting fifty-five portraits in oils and pastil, 
and making new friends, reviving old friendships, and lamenting 
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over those that were gone for ever, she in 1795 proceeded to St. 
Petersburg. 

She passed six years in Russia, and was received by the three 
sovereigns whom she saw upon the throne during that period, 
with all that enthusiasm which they ever profess for the arts and 
mental acquirements. She was presented to the Empress Ca- 
therine by Prince Esterhazy, and thus describes her interview :— 


“T reached the empress’s apartment trembling a little, and there I 
was ¢éte-d-iéte with the Autocrat of all the Russias. M. d’Esterhazy 
had told me that I must kiss her hand, and consequently for this purpose 
she had taken off one of her gloves, which ought to have reminded me 
of his injunction ; but I completely forgot it. It is true that the sight 
of this so celebrated woman made such an impression upon me, that it 
was impossible for me to think of any thing else but contemplating her. 
I was at first extremely surprised to find her so small; I had fancied her 
to be a prodigiously large woman, as large as her renown. She was 
very fat, but she had still a fine face, to which her gray hair, turned up, 
formed an admirable frame. Genius appeared to be seated upon her 
broad and very high forehead. Her eyes were soft and fine, her nose 
perfectly Grecian, her complexion very ruddy, and her physiognomy ex- 
tremely animated. She said to me immediately in a tone of voice full 
of kindness, but nevertheless somewhat harsh, ‘1 am delighted, madam, 
to receive you here; your reputation has outstripped you. I am very 
fond of the arts, and especially of painting. I am not a connoisseur, 
but an amateur.’ All that she added during this conversation, which 
was of considerable length, about the desire she felt that I should like 
Russia well enough to make a long stay there, bore the character of 
such great benevolence, that my timidity left me; and by the time I 
took leave, I had recovered all my assurance. Only I could not forgive 
myself for not having kissed her hand, which was very beautiful and 
very white ; especially as M. d’Esterhazy did not fail to reproach me for 
A 

The wife of Alexander seems to have been a perfect model of 
beauty, elegance, and grace; but we must not trust ourselves to 
make further extracts from this part of the work,*for fear that we 
should exceed our limits, and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with saying, that the author places before us all the famous per- 
sonages of whom we have read or heard, as playing their part in 
Russia at that time—their outward appearance and manner, their 
conversation, their histories are all given to us with the same viva- 
city which marks all hitherto described ; and in fact we should be 
puzzled which to choose. She witnessed the sensations created 
by the death of Catherine, the accession and murder of Paul, and 
the accession of Alexander ; it was a redeeming feature in Paul to 
have loved and protected the arts as generously as his mother had 
done. Her account of Stanislas Augustus Poniatowsky is highly 
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interesting ; she describes him as good-tempered, amiable and 
brave, but perhaps not quite energetic enough to keep the people of 
Poland in order at that time ; he was passionately fond of the arts, 
extremely graceful and benevolent, and his suppers were delight- 
ful, somewhat resembling those of Paris; his eldest nephew, 
Joseph Poniatowski, was a hero in look and conduct—in short, 
“le Bayard Polonais ;” and it will be recollected that he was 
afterwards drowned in the Elster, on the destruction of the bridge 
over that river after the battle of Leipzig. 

Honour, wealth, and enjoyment were poured upon Madame 
Lebrun, but all were embittered by the marriage of that daughter 
whom she had so much loved and cherished. For some time she 
tried to prevent this union, but, finding her efforts useless, she at 
length gave an unwilling consent, and Mademoiselle Lebrun be- 
stowed her hand on one wholly unworthy of her in character, talent, 
fortune, or rank. ‘The seeds of discord once sown between mother 
and daughter led to an estrangement which was not thoroughly 
effaced for some years, and, the health of the former having conse- 
quently suffered, she went to Moscow, of which she gives a most 
comfortless account, and returned to St. Petersburg in time to wit- 
ness the accession of Alexander, whom she entirely exculpates from 
being in the least accessary to the death of his father. ‘The kind 
disposition of this emperor towards her, the friendship of his court, 
and the high consideration which she enjoyed, seemed to render 
her prospects more brilliant than ever; but the conduct of her 
daughter had sunk too deeply into her heart to be easily forgotten, 
and in 1801 she returned to I’rauce by way of Prussia. ‘The queen 
of this country féted and caressed her, but would not detain her 
for any length of time ; her brother and relations pressed her to re- 
turn, her name had been erased from the list of emigrants, and, 
after twelve years’ absence, she longed to behold her native city. 

On arriving in Paris, Madame Lebrun saw a new world, which 
she places before us in her usual manner. She found a few relics 
of former times, mingled with those whose names, connexions, and 
fortunes, were wholly strange to her ; she saw and appreciated M. 
Gérard, and thought of the fascinating Madame Recamier as 
every one else did; but she was still restless, and nothing seems 
at that moment to have been able to satisfy her heart. She there- 
fore again resolved to travel, and, never having been in England, 
she started in 1802, and arrived in our great city without knowing 
a word of our language. She had engaged an English maid, who 
spoke French, but soon discharged her because “ she did nothing 
all day but eat bread and butter.” ‘The crowd assembled on the 
pier at Dover alarmed her exceedingly, and she left that place 
immediately, when she was assailed by the new fear of robbers ; 
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however, putting her diamonds into her stockings, she proceeded 
in a chaise to Brunet’s Hotel, and afterwards took lodgings; she 
finally settled herself in Maddox Street, where she established her 
atelier. She was shocked at the boxeurs in the streets, distressed 
by the climate, ennuyée with our Sundays, and stupified at our 
routs. On our public walks she makes the following observa- 
tions :— 


“ The public walks in London are not more gay; the women walk 
together on one side all dressed in white ; their silence, their perfect 
calmness, would make you fancy them to be walking ghosts; the men 
keep themselves apart from them and observe the same serious silence. 
I have sometimes observed couples, arm in arm ; when I happened to be 
going the same way as the two persons, I amused myself in watching 
whether they would say a word to one another ; and I never found them 
break the silence.” 


Of Reynolds she says :—- 


“‘ T saw in London many pictures by the famous Reynolds ; they are 
of an excellent colour, which reminds one of that of Titian, but in general 
unfinished, with the exception of the heads. I admired, however, his 
Child Samuel, which delighted me both in regard to finish and colour. 
Reynolds was as modest as he was clever. When my portrait of M. 
Calonne arrived at the Custom House, having been informed of the cir- 
cumstance, he went to see it, and persons who were present gave me the 
following particulars of what passed. When the case was opened, he 
looked a long time at the picture and praised it ; on which one of those 
newsmongers, who take delight in repeating the silly inventions of ca- 
lumny, said that this portrait ought to be a good one, for Madame Lebrun 
was paid eighty thousand francs for it. ‘ Why,’ replied Reynolds, ‘ if 
one hundred thousand were to be given to me, I could not do it so well.”’’ 


With Mrs. Siddons she was wholly delighted; she gave several 
soirées at her house in Maddox Street, at one of which Mrs. Bil- 
lington and Grassini sung together, Viotti played the violin, and 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George LV., said to her, “ Je 
voltige dans toutes les soirées, ici je reste.” In a party at the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s she met Sir Francis Burdett, and thus 
speaks of him :— 


** Ata moment when I was seated by the duchess, she directed my 
attention to a man placed at a great distance from, but opposite to, us, 
and said, ‘ Has he not a remarkably intelligent and distinguished look ?’ 
In fact, marked features and a high forehead stripped of hair gave him 
a very expressive physiognomy. It was Sir Francis Burdett, in whose 
election she warmly interested herself, and who was actually returned. 
I have not forgotten the fright caused me by his triumph, when, chan- 
cing to be in the street, I saw a coach pass with a great number of per- 
sons of the lower class, some inside and others on the top, and all shout- 
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ing, with all their might, ‘ Burdett for ever!’ Most of these men were 
quite drunk, and they were throwing stones at the windows... I was 
terrified, conceiving that nothing less than a revolution had begun in 
England. I hurried home, trembling all over, and was very glad when 
Prince Bariatinski, who had long resided in London, came to cheer me. 
He told me that such scenes were quite common at the time of an im- 
portant election, and that they would all be over on the following day.” 


When the peace of Amiens was broken, all the French then 
residing in England were ordered to quit the kingdom, but the 
Prince of Wales requested his father to allow Madame Lebrun to 
remain, and himself carried her the royal permission, couched in 
these terms: ‘ That she was at liberty to travel throughout the 
kingdom, to stay where she pleased, and moreover, that she should 
be protected at all the sea-ports where she should be pleased to 
sojourn.” Of our celebrated prince she observes :— 


“¢ The Prince of Wales was then about forty, but he looked older, be- 
cause he had already grown too corpulent. Tall and well made, he had 
a handsome face ; all his features were noble and regular. He wore a 
wig arranged with great art, the hair of which was parted in front like 
that of the Apollo, which became him wonderfully. He was very ex- 
pert at all bodily exercises, and spoke French extremely well and with 
the greatest fluency. His was the most refined elegance, and a magnifi- 
cence which was carried to prodigality..... It was not long before 
my departure that I painted the portrait of the Prince of Wales; it was 
nearly a whole length, and in uniform.” 


It would appear that more jealousy was felt against Madame 
Lebrun in England than any where else, and this portrait of the 
Prince of Wales heightened it so much, that her rivals attacked 
not only the artist, but the dady and all her compatriots of 
the pencil, which occasioned a spirited letter on the part of Ma- 
dame Lebrun, but which has too much of the woman in it; and 
we think it was scarcely worth the while of one so strong in her 
own fame and excellence to notice the production to which it 
alludes. We were glad to read her remarks concerning the gene- 
ral feeling evinced in England at the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien ; his unhappy father went to see her about a month 
afterwards, so altered that she scarcely knew him. At first he 
could not speak, but, seating himself in a chair, covered his face 
with his hands, burst into tears, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Non, je ne 
m’en consolerai jamais!”—and in fact he never recovered his former 
vivacity. 

Madame Lebrun visited many places in England, such as 
Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, Matlock, Bath, Warwick Castle, of 
all of which she speaks in raptures ; and, after three years passed 
in this country, she hastened back to Paris by way of Holland, to 
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meet her daughter, who had arrived there from Russia, and where 
she remained till she died ; her husband and she having become 
so indifferent to each other, as to be perfectly happy apart. Ma- 
dame Lebrun made one more journey in order to see Switzerland, 
and at her return bought a country-house at Louveciennes, on the 
banks of the Seine, in sight of the beautiful woods of Marly, and 
close to the spot to which the famous Madame Dubarry retired 
on the death of Louis XV. She resumed all her former habits, re- 
newed her musical soirées, at which Catalani often sang, and where 
she introduced the famous tragic actress, Mademoiselle Duches- 
nois, to public notice. In 1815, she was plundered at Louveci- 
ennes by the allied troops; in 1818 her only child and her husband 
quitted this world, and in 1820 she lost her only brother, to whom 
she was fondly attached. In order to recover her spirits, she 
went to Bordeaux, and now she passes her time between Louve- 
ciennes and Paris; she is cherished by an affectionate niece, she is 
surrounded by a select circle of friends, among whom are some of 
about her own standing; the heroes of the empire and the favour- 
ites of the Restoration, all are glad to be admitted, and hear her 
still delightful conversation, She has even painted the portrait of 
M. Poujoulat since she passed her eightieth year, and the signs of 
old age have not sunk deeper than the external wrinkles which 
years will bring with them. 

We trust that we have now interested our readers for Madame 
Lebrun as much as we could desire, and we cannot do better 
than recommend them to read the volumes of which we have given 
but an imperfect sketch. We cannot, however, close it, without 
mentioning some separate sketches of character, drawn by 
Madame Lebrun, and placed at the end of the first volume. 
Some of them are inefficient, and she certainly sees every thing 
en beau, but as she confines herself to what she herself knew of the 
parties, we may rely on the correctness of the statements. From 
them we offer one specimen, with which we shall take our fare- 
well of the gifted Madame Lebrun. 


“ Jacques Delille was a child during his whole life, but one of the 
best, the most amiable and spirituel of all children. He was called 
* chose légére,’ and I have been always struck with the aptness of the 
epithet, for no man ever fluttered through life more lightly, without 
being strongly attached to any thing in this world. Enjoying the pre- 
sent without thinking of the future, he rarely concentrated his mind into 
deep thought. Nothing was more easy than to acquire a complete in- 
fluence over him, to guide him, or to lead him; and his marriage is a 
strong proof of this. He had complained to every one of the heavy 
chain which he wore, while it was yet time to break it. At last a 
friend persuaded him to set himself free, and offered him an asylum in his 
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house, Delille accepted the offer, was delighted, determined, and only 
asked for an hour in order to get some of his things together. In the 
evening, his friend, finding that he did not come, went to seek him.-~ 
‘ Well, well,’ answered Delille, ‘I am going to marry her, my friend, 
I hope you will be kind enough to serve as a witness.’ 

‘“* The Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, with whom he was very intimate, 
and who was going to Greece, repeatedly asked him to go with him. 
Nothing, however, had been agreed on, nothing was settled for this voy- 
age. On the day of departure, the Count went to the Abbé and said, 
‘ I start immediately ; come along, the carriage is ready.’ The Abbé 
complied, without having made any preparation, and in fact M. de 
Choiseul had provided every thing. 

“* When they reached Marseilles, Delille walked upon the shore, and 
looking at the sea, a deep melancholy came over him. ‘ I never can,’ 
said he, ‘ put this immense element between my friends and myself; 
no! I will go no further.’ He then secretly quitted M. de Choiseul, 
and hid himself in an obscure inn, where he thought he could not be 
found ; but, after much search, M. de Choiseul discovered him, brought 
him back, and they embarked together. 

** When separated from his friends, he never forgot them, and wrote 
often to them. He sent me several letters from Athens, where he said 
he had inscribed my name in the temple of Minerva, and from Naples 
I, in my turn, wrote to him that I had, with much more reason, in- 
scribed his on the tomb of Virgil. 

‘ The Abbé Delille passed his life in high society, of which he 
formed one of the most brilliant ornaments. He not only repeated his 
verses in the most delightful manner, but his refined wit, his natural 
gaiety, gave an unspeakable charm to his conversation. No one could 
tell a story like him, and he delighted all circles by a thousand recitals, 
a thousand anecdotes, without ever mingling scandal or satire with them, 
therefore it may be said, that every one loved him, and he loved every 
body. The latter good quality, if it be one, I think proceeded from 
that weakness of character of which I have already spoken. He knew 
not how to hate or to resist ; if he had promised to dine with you, even 
at the moment of coming, any one else who came to seek him, might 
take him in another direction, and you might expect him in vain. I 
recollect that we one day reproached him for not having kept his word 
with us, and he had an answer ready, ‘I always persuade myself,’ 
said he, “‘ that he who comes to seek me is more eager to have me 
than he who expects me.’ 

“ Some instances of his simplicity strongly remind me of La Fon- 
taine. One evening, when he came to supper at my house, I said to 
him, ‘ It is very late ; you live so far off, that I am uneasy at seeing you 
return at such an hour, driving your cabriolet yourself.’.—‘ I always 
take the precaution of putting a night-cap in my pocket,’ said he. I 
then proposed making up a bed for him in the saloon. ‘ No! no!’ 
said he ; ‘I have a friend who lives in your street, and I often sleep 
there ; it is not the least inconvenience to him, and I can go there at 
any time.’ And in fact he slept at his friend's. 
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“No one ever more enjoyed life. Always ready to laugh, and to 
be amused, Delille’s happiness resembled that of a child. Nevertheless, 
this man displayed the greatest energy during the revolution. His 
courageous refusal to compose an Ode to the Goddess of Reason, when 
Chaumette demanded it of him in 1793, is well known. He was 
aware that his refusal was a sentence of death, and he then wrote his 
fine dithyrambic on the Immortality of the Soul. He read it to Chau- 
mette, and when he came to the verse which ends thus, 

‘Tremble! for you are immortal,’ 

he stopped, looked round the court, and in a strong and steady voice 
repeated, ‘ You also tremble—you are immortal.’ Although Chaumette 
was confused, he murmured some threats. ‘I am quite ready,’ an- 
swered Delille; ‘ I have just read you my will.’ For this once, the 
courage of the good man was successful, for Chaumette told his friends 
that it was not yet time to put Delille to death, and protected him from 
that moment. The poet, however, thought it prudent to emigrate ; he 
went to England, where he was received and sought after by all dis- 
tinguished persons. 

© The powers of his muse were always reserved for his legitimate 
sovereigns. Under the reign of the usurper, w ho made the whole world 
tremble, he published his poem of ‘ La Pitié, and returned to France. 
He was courageous enough also to resist the deceitful caresses of ab- 
solute power. He did not fear to incur misfortune, provided that he 
preserved his self-esteem, the esteem of his friends, and the general 
admiration, all of which he enjoyed to his last hour.” 


Art. II.—1. Geschichte von Bohmen, grosstentheils nach Ur- 
kunden und Handschriften. (History of Bohemia, for the most 
part from MSS, and original Documents.) Von Franz Palacky. 
Prag. 1836. Vol. I. 


2. Starozitnosti Slovanske. (Slavonian Antiquities.) Pred P. I. 
Szafarik, w Praze, 1836. In Numbers. Nos. I. and II. 


A CRITICAL study of the language of a country, tracing its deve- 
lopment from its most ancient forms and structures, affords 
perhaps the surest basis for the labours of the historian. In this 
department, the exertions of the Slavonian learned world were emi- 
nently successful in the latter half of the last, and in the beginning 
of the present century; so much so, that they not only got the 
start of their studious neighbours, the Germans, but may be said 
to have given the impulse to, and even to have pointed out the true 
course of, grammatical and etymological research, which the in- 
dustry and acumen of a Grimm was destined to bring to a 
climax. The Abbé Dobrowsky, whose name is immortalized in 
the Slavonian half of Europe, as the patriarch of those whose 
Jabours have thrown light upon the rich mine of Slavonic philo- 
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logy, rendered, we suspect, a greater service to succeeding lin- 
guists, by the publication of his many philological tracts, but 
especially of his “ Lehrgebaude der Slavischen Sprache” (1809), 
than they have been willing to allow. The establishment, too, of the 
Bohemian Academy of Sciences, which formed a rallying point for 
unconnected contributions of men of science in all departments, 
and tended to awaken a spirit of inquiry into historical matters in 
all classes, was productive of the greatest service. ‘The archives 
of the powerful families, which had long been closed to the 
researches of the learned, were gradually opened, and many dis- 
tinguished individuals came forward and made voluntary offerings 
of valuable paleographic and historical documents to the National 
Museum at Prague. 

‘The epoch has thus been gradually ushered in when a critical and 
satisfactory history of this interesting people might be attempted 
with some prospect of success ; and, among the various candidates 
for the reputation arising from the undertaking, none show fairer 
claims to the attention of the public than M. Palacky. A series 
of smaller tracts, on subjects connected with the history of his 
country, especially, however, his prize essay, ‘* Wiirdigung der 
alten Bohmischen Geschichtschreiber,” had sufficiently displayed 
the extent and solidity of his studies in the sphere of national 
history; and, when the Estates of Bohemia declared it desirable 
to have the history of the country treated by a man properly qua- 
lified for the task, M. Palacky was appointed their historiogra- 
pher. But the solid advantages that ought to have followed ‘this 
charge, we mean unlimited access to the archives and sources 
under the control of government, as well as the full liberty of 
treating at least the most ancient disputed topics according to 
his conviction, were, as we shall see, not included in that nomi- 
nation. 

But, before we proceed to enumerate the difficulties with which 
the historian at the present day has to contend, it may not be 
amiss to state why the history of Bohemia possesses a peculiar 
interest when treated by a native, and considered from the Slavo- 
nian point of view; as many of our readers may think the most 
interesting parts of the annals of that nation so closely interwoven 
with the history of Germany, as to be equally well understood 
from the accounts of the German historians. 

From the hostile position in which, from the earliest times, the 
two great families of Germans and Slavonians have stood with 
regard to one another; more especially, however, from the former 
having played the part of conquerors for so long a period towards 
Bohemia ; little disposition can be expected in authors of either 
nation to appreciate or display the good qualities of their rivals, 
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Those distinguishing shades of character which the reflecting 
mind loves to trace in different nations, and which, while they afford 
the true standard by which to judge of actions and events, form 
at the same time the poetical element of history, are too delicate 
to retain their freshness when the painter is influenced by low 
passions or national prejudice. In the case of the Franks and 
Bohemians, the contrast between the national characters was not 
only rendered more striking by differing political interests, but 
was also inflamed by religious zeal. 

The traditional descriptions of the primitive state of society in 
most nations represent the development and exercise of power 
in scenes of war and rapine, in the oppression of weak neigh- 
bours, and resistance to those which are more formidable. Na- 
tions, like children, learn to appreciate their power by its effects 
in destroying. But no legends, describing a social state scarcely 
emerged from nomadism, possess a higher and purer poetical 
charm than those whose scenery lies in the valleys of the Moldau, 
the Eger, and the Mies. Destitute of all ostensible historical 
support, except the name of the forest, the mountain, or the 
castle, to which M. Palacky seems to think many of them owed 
their origin, a stranger can only look on them as mythological con- 
ceptions of the simple and unalterable dictates of nature, such as 
are met with among many nations of a poetical turn, but which 
nowhere have preserved themselves freer from the degrading 
leaven which the flatterers of later despots have so often mixed 
up with them in their versions of these first and holiest effusions 
of the muse. ‘That the less enlightened among the Bohemians, 
however, cling to them as true historical accounts of the patriarchs 
of the nation, while even the critical scholar fondly renews his 
often failed attempt to extract history from them, must be re- 
garded as proofs, not only of their high antiquity, but of their 
being deeply founded in the national character. Some of these 
legends, which have given full employment to poets and ro- 
mancers, may be known to our readers from Musaus’ work, 
“ Volksmahrchen der Deutschen,” the prettiest tales in which are 
of Slavonian and not of German origin. Many of them are 
found again, sometimes with variations, among the Poles, and the 
same names even occur in the two countries, but both nations 
have names and legends peculiar to themselves, as for instance, 
the Czech of the Bohemians and Piast among the Poles. In the 
“ Wiirdigung der alten Bohmischen Geschichischreiber,” M. 
Palacky “alludes to the legend of the Patriarch Czech, from 
whom the country takes its name (Czechy). 


** [t is curious to see, that even in Cosmas’s time (1125), no remem- 
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brance had been preserved of the Ante-Slavonian inhabitants of Bohe- 
mia. Cosmas had not the least notion of any such thing; he imagined 
Czech’s arrival in the remotest times fancifully enough, in a land sur- 
rounded with mountains as with a wall, covered with forests which 
teemed with swarms of bees, with wild beasts, and birds of the air ; 
with rivers and brooks full of fish, in a land which the plough had never 
touched, nor human foot had trodden. The ancestor of the Czechs, his 
household gods upon his shoulders, ascended the mountain Rzip, saw 
the wide-spreading lovely land before him, recognized the goal of his 
toilsome journey, sacrificed in grateful emotion to his gods, taught his 
followers to call the land after his own name, kissed the earth of his 


new home, and prayed for the blessing of Heaven upon his race in all 
future generations.” 


Of the successors of Czech, Samo is named by the Burgundian 
chronicler Fredegar. He is said to have freed Bohemia and 
Moravia from the intolerable yoke of the Avars in 627, and to 
have reigned till 662. From this period till the reign of Charle- 
magne, uo light of history breaks upon Bohemia, and, in the 
interval, the chroniclers have fixed the epoch of the legends to 
which we alluded above, and which M. Palacky calls “ scanty 
reminiscences among the people, out of times of old, bound up 
with names which have an undeniable historical foundation; but 
this tissue of facts must be admitted into history with so much 
the more caution and sifting, the oftener it has changed its form 
in the progress of time.” 

We subjoin the historian’s short sketch of this legendary pe- 
riod. 


« After the father of the race, Czech, who first came with his follow- 
ers in remote antiquity across three rivers into this land of bliss, Krok 
is the oldest mortal whose memory has been preserved by Bohemian tradi- 
tion. According to the oldest legends, he had his golden seat in the 
castle of Wyssehrad,* and ruled with mighty although not unlimited 
power, over the greater part of Bohemia, Later tradition saw, how- 
ever, in him nothing but a rich landed proprietor, whose virtues, wis- 
dom, and justice, had raised him to be judge over the whole nation. He 
gave his name to the castle of Krakowt in Bohemia, which had, how- 
ever, fallen into ruin in the 11th century, and was overgrown with trees. 
Krok was most probably a descendant of Samo, perhaps even his son, as 
he must have lived before the conclusion of the 7th century. 

* Krok left behind him no son, but three daughters, Kasa, Teta, Li- 
busa, whose remarkable qualities of mind he had cherished and formed. 
Kasa distinguished herself by her skill in the powers of nature, in medi- 
cine, and technical invention; she was considered to possess magical 
power, and her lofty sepulchral barrow, on the banks of the Mies, was 


* Literally, “ The High Castle,” still existing at Prague. 
F In the circle of Rakonitz. 
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long remembered and respected by the people. Teta was more taken 
up with matters of religious observance ; she explained to the people the 
nature of the gods they adored, and regulated the religious ceremonies. 
The castle of Tetin, not far from Beraun, on the banks of the Mies, re- 
cals her memory at the present day. 

“ But the youngest, Libusa, excelled both her sisters, not only in 
qualities of mind but in excellence of heart. She seemed to have inherited 
all her father’s virtues, and the people called her to govern the country 
in his stead. She looked with penetrating and unerring eye into the 
necessities of the present as well as of the future, and guided with judg- 
me:.¢ the public affairs of the Bohemians. She was wise and just on the 
judgment-seat, firm in resolve, chaste in her manners, and mild and 
amiable in her social relations. In the Wyssehrad, her father’s castle, 
she kept a princely court, and distributed justice to the people. In im- 
portant cases the three sisters came together, and lent each other sup- 
port. 

_“ Libusa sat once in judgment on two powerful brothers, the sons of 
Klen, who were contesting their patrimonial inheritance, and was scoffed 
at for her sex by the disputants, who refused obedience to her com- 
mands. After this mortification, she abdicated the supreme power, and 
desired the people to choose a duke. The choice was left to herself, 
inasmuch as they promised to acknowledge as their duke whomsoever 
she should choose for her husband. She sent, therefore, a solemn em- 
bassy to Przemysl, the master of Staditz, to offer him her hand and the 
dignity of duke in Bohemia. The messengers found him with the 
plough in his hand, tilling the field, which, up to the present day, retains 
the name of the King’s Field. He obeyed the summons with pleasure, 
put on the signs of his new dignity which they offered, and mounted the 


horse, which conveyed him amidst the train to the sovereign in the Wys- 
sehrad.” 


The word Libusa would probably be translated by an English 
amatory poet—ihe lovely one. Przemysl signifies, literally, 
“ forethought ;” and thus the legend, whether it possesses histo- 
rical value or not, becomes interesting as one of those beautiful 
allegories invented in the infancy of nations, or at least before 
poets were infected by the vices and affectation of the learned in 
the schools. The Polish legends have their Wanda, also the 
daughter of a Duke Cracus, the founder of Cracow; but in a 
warlike nation her story assumes more resemblance to that of 
Semiramis; her fame is founded on martial deeds, and like the 
Assyrian heroine, she puts an end voluntarily to her existence, by 
jumping into the Vistula. We do not know if it be fair to state 
an isolated fact as an instance of difference of national character, 
but the lower classes among the neighbouring Germans seem to 
be little satisfied with the domestic and peaceable character 
attributed to Libusa, and a suit of armour is actually exhibited 
as her’s in the arsenal at Vienna, where the guide calls particular 
attention to the long sharp-pointed covering of the feet, with 
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which he asserts the Bohemian queen, when mounted, used to 
pierce the hearts of the men whom she encountered in battle. 

The Bohemian national character, as it at present displays 
itself to the traveller who looks a little deeper than the surface, 
corresponds perfectly with the tone which prevails in these 
ancient legends. ‘The inhabitants are lovers of peace without 
being faint-hearted; they are studious and thoughtful. without 
sinking into unproductive abstraction ; their love of music, which 
is more universal than in any other. land, is accompanied by a 
lively and poetical fancy; but all these, and other remarkable 
traits, are shrouded from the other polished nations of Europe 
by their using an unknown and difficult language. This very 
language, however, although, to judge from its orthography, one 
expects to find it harsh and guttural, is a most faithful interpreter 
of the character of the nation, and is so rich in mild, conciliating, 
sympathising, and endearing expressions, that the Bohemian 
would find it difficult to substitute any foreign dialect for his own. 

Our readers will have anticipated the remark, that a character 
of this description is likely, under oppression, to assume an abject 
appearance, and to offer the resistance of calculation or cun- 
ning to the outrages of superior force; accordingly, a proverb 
exists among the Germans, stigmatizing the Slavonian as “ false 
and fair,”* one of those instances of national injustice which are 
so prevalent. But the Bohemian turns with confidence to his 
history, which shows his country to have been a steady sup- 
porter of true civilization, and a firm champion of the dignity 
of human nature, in contests in which his opponents have mostly 
been the very Germans who pretend to look down upon him. 

We must not omit another legend, however, in which the ladies 
of Bohemia of a later date are represented as not being quite so 
gentle in their natures as Libusa. 


** The most remarkable tradition of Bohemian antiquity is that of a 
war which broke out upon Libusa’s death, between the male and female 
sexes. The latter, it seems, upon the death of this princess, arrogated 
to themselves the sovereignty of Bohemia, and, under the guidance of 
the high-minded Wlasla, a friend of Libusa’s, endeavo ured for years, by 
force of arms and artifice, to carry their point. At length, however, the 
men succeeded in capturing and destroying their strong castle, Dziewin 
(maiden’s tower), whose lofty towers and battlements proudly rose at the 
opposite side of the river to the Wyssehrad.” 


The ruins of these old castles, or rather their sites, which are 


* The proverb is interesting for craniologists: “ Der Slawe hat es faust-dick hinter 
den Ohren,” which may be translated, “ The Slavonian has bumps as thick as a fist 
behind his ears,” 
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still shown, together with other spots connected with Bohemian 
traditions, throw an irresistible romantic charm round Prague 
and its neighbourhood, to which the heart of every stranger, ex- 
cept that perhaps of an Austrian employé, must yield. And yet, 
strange enough, it is to the nation which, from its position 
with respect to the Bohemians, can have the fewest points of 
sympathy with them, that we have hitherto had to look for the 
history of that people. 

The lately discovered Koniginhofen MS., part of which has 
been communicated to the British public by Dr. Bowring’s 
translation, together with the gleanings to be obtained from the 
German chroniclers, Ditmar, Adam of Bremen, Helmold, Saxo- 
Gramaticus, and others, enable the historian to give the following 
restoration of the Wyssehrad at Prague. 


“ The Wyssehrad was, undoubtedly, to the inhabitants of Bohemia 
what Ancona and Rhetra were to the Slavonians of the north, the chief 
seat of their pagan worship, with its temples, idols, and priests. The 
principal temple of the Slavonians, neatly constructed of wood, consisted 
chiefly of an exterior and interior part. The wooden walls of the out- 
ward division were covered with carvings, but the interior compartment 
rested on pillars, and instead of walls was hung with cloths. In the 
inmost part stood the idol, colossal in size if of wood, small and raised on 
a pedestal if of metal; other smaller figures were ranged at each side. 
Besides the vessels of sacrifice and the consecrated banners of war, the 
temple was filled with tho treasures and arms taken from the conquered 
enemies, which were offered to the deities. None but the priests durst 
enter the inner part, and these held their breath from veneration when 
they approached the god. In the outward part of the temple the wealth 
and splendour of the nation were displayed ; for fixed contributions were 
levied for its support and ornament. Besides the principal temple of the 
land, there were particular temples in the chief place of each zupa, which 
the zupa was obliged to maintain. They were chiefly erected in the 
middle of the castles, on an open spot shaded by holy trees ; some were 
raised, however, in groves connected with the castles.” 


The picture which the historian draws of the earliest state of 
society among the Slavonians agrees with what we have described 
as the leading features of the Bohemians of the present day. 


“ Their principal seats in antiquity lay to the north of the Carpa- 
thians, between the Vistula and the Don, remote from, and inaccessible 
to, the Greeks and Romans, offering nothing that could powerfully 
awaken their curiosity. For the Slavonians were—ever unlike the Ger- 
mans and Sarmatians, who were conquering, warlike, nomadic nations— 
fond of peace, attached to fixed dwellings, to agriculture, cattle breeding, 
the mechanical arts, and commerce. . . . . . As a peaceful, agricultural 
people, they appear from the oldest times to have had no fixed national 
arrangements for war, Brave as they often showed themselves to 
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be, they scarcely ever used their arms to attack others, but solely for 
defence ; neither did they fight on horseback, but on foot, as. shield- 
bearers. Generals (wotewody) were only chosen by them in time of 
war ; their power ceased with the establishment of peace. The war- 
like, piratical tribe of the Wilten formed, however, an exception in this 
respect. Their most ancient civil institutions, as far as we know them, 
were those of a harmless people, of a nation yet in its infancy. As 
neither the rule of a prince nor any distinctions of rank were originally 
known among them, the eldest (starsi, starosti,) in each commune were 
charged with the care for the common weal, and with the distributions of 
justice. The assembly of the starosts* decided respecting the affairs of 
a whole tribe; the priests, however, as interpreters of the divine will, 
exercised the greatest influence. ‘The oldest laws (zakony) were of reli- 
gious origin. Property was hereditary and divisible. Slavery was 
unknown. The larger landed proprietors (lechi slechtici) acquired early 
considerable importance among the people; they became starosts, not 
alone from their age, but likewise from the weight of their possessions 
and their experience, and this influence, together with the dignity which 
was inherited through several generations, brought the Slavonians to ac- 
knowledge, at length, the first knezen or princes, after the example of 
neighbouring nations.” 


The conflict for supremacy on the one side and for independ- 
ence on the other began between the Germans and their Bohe- 
mian neighbours, after Charlemagne had extended the Frankish 
sway, by his victories over the Saxons and the Avars, to the 
banks of the Elbe and the Raab. The Bohemians had joined 
him as allies against the barbarous Avars, which proved however 
to be short-sighted policy. Of all the destroyers of the human 
race, we follow the steps of Charlemagne with the greatest sym- 
pathy, as his conquests opened the way to many nations for the 
light of Christianity, clothed, it is true, in the Germanic guise of 
monarchy; that is to say, identifying its doctrines with the 
institutions of a church which acknowledged a human head. 
Whatever may have been the merits of this church, or rather of 
its members, in those dark ages, and we are not disposed to 
underrate them, it must be clear that this cumbrous superstruc- 
ture, burdening the all-intelligible lessons of wisdom and love 
contained in the Gospel, and implying, as it necessarily did, the 
obligation of tribute to be paid by the proselytes, was a great 
impediment to the extension of Christianity. ‘The word of truth, 
in short, could only advance with this incumbrance through the 
openings made by the conqueror’s sword, and where this was met 
by equal skill and bravery the blessing was excluded, together 






* The starost, which was until lately a title of dignity in Poland, corresponds exactly 


to the Saxon alderman, the German graf, the Latin senator (senex); stary signifying 
old, 
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with the miseries which it attempted to impose. Thus it was 
with the Bohemians, placed as they were on the farthest extremi- 
ties of the Frankish empire; the feudal armies of Charlemagne 
overran the country indeed, and turned its fertile plains into a 
desert, but he was not able to storm the towns, and still less to 
maintain possession of so distant a land. As a natural conse- 
quence, the Bohemians, fortunately for themselves, and perhaps 
for Europe, did not receive their first notions of Christianity at 
his hands. ‘The Moravians were the first of the Slavonic tribes 
upon the Danube who were converted, and great pains seem to 
have been taken at a very early period to assert the supremacy of 
the Romish church in those countries; a forged bull of Eugenius 
II., bearing date of the 9th century, but most probably drawn up 
in the 10th, being promulgated to prove the existence of four 
regular bishoprics i in Moravia and Hungary about the year 826. 
That Christianity had spread both into those districts and even 
into Bohemia, at an earlier period, from the East, cannot be 
doubted, but the inhabitants were not looked upon as Christians 
by the Germans, or by the Pope, until their subjection to the rule 
of the latter. 


* The church at Neitra, which the Archbishop of Salzburg, Adolram, 
consecrated in 836, was, if not the oldest built by the Slavonians of the 
north-west, yet the oldest of which any remembrance has been pre- 
served. But those of Olmiitz and Briinn existed, according to docu- 
mental evidence, in Moymir’s time (525—846); and it cannot be 
doubted that the famous-old Welerhad obtained its first churches at the 
same period, Many Jechs (nobles), and a great part of the people in 
Moymir’s dominions, must therefore have professed Christianity. 

“Tn the year 844, fourteen Bohemian nobles (lechy) formed a resolu- 
tion to embrace Christianity, and repaired, in consequence, towards the 
close of the year, to Ratisbon, to King Louis the German, who received 
them amicably, and had them baptized, with their trains, on the Ist of 
January, A.D. 845. The names of these little princes, and the details 
of the solemnity of baptism, are unfortunately not recorded. This re- 
markable occurrence is the first historical notice of the spreading of 
Christianity among the Bohemians, although it cannot be doubted that 
this faith had, before that period, found professors there. One among 
other consequences of this act was, that the whole of Bohemia, before the 
erection of the bishopric of Prague, was included within the diocese of 
Ratisbon.” 9 


It will readily be supposed, that this last-mentioned act of 
papal usurpation, by which the pretence of a few nobles surren- 
dering their consciences to the Roman faith was seized for the 
extension of the temporal power of the church, was likely to 
make no favourable impression upon the ruler and majority of 
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the nation. Their conversion was reserved for missionaries of a 
different sort. 

We may here observe, that a firm conviction prevails among 
the most enlightened men of Bohemia, that that country owed its 
first knowledge of Christianity, as well as the introduction of many 
of the arts of civilized life, to the intercourse maintained by the 
Slavonic nations on the Danube with the Greek Empire and its 
capital; but that the smallest traces of such intercourse, which 
was particularly evident in the religious observances, ornaments 
of the churches, &c., were destroyed or utterly defaced as seeds 
of rebellion against the Romish see at various subsequent 
epochs, when the country was exposed to the fanatical persecu- 
tions of the Popish party. We regret to say that, at the present 
day, the same disposition is but too openly manifested; the zeal 
of the clerical censors at Prague, under the influence of the 
ruling party, being no less watchful to prevent any allusions to 
these antinational proceedings, and but too prompt in invoking 
the aid of the secular authorities, where any thing short of im- 
plicit obedience is manifested. We truly hope that, since the 
government has challenged the attention of the civilized world, 
by sanctioning M. Palacky’s undertaking, he will be allowed a 
greater latitude of speech and investigation than has hitherto 
been suffered in his predecessors. Our author unfortunately 
betrays, in this most important part of his work, the effect pro- 
duced by the knowledge that it must be submitted to the inquisi- 
torial power of these judges in Israel. He evidently nowhere 
ventures to develop the extent of the connection between the Bo- 
hemians and the Greek Church and Empire, but adduces so 
much circumstantial evidence that it is clear the papal supremacy 
was nowhere acknowledged among the Slavonians, but where 
the swords of its German champions enforced its reception. 


*¢ Christianity had made its way to the Slavonians who a into 


Meesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and the Greek peninsula, as early as the begin- 
ningof the 6thcentury. The conversion of these tribes was the work of the 
Christian zeal of the Byzantines; it was mostly effected in a peaceable 
manner, and without resistance; as, not only in instruction but also in 
the church service, the vernacular tongue of these nations was used, and 
thus both their reason and religious feeling were gained for Christianity. 
Slavonians were often entrusted with the most elevated charges at the 
imperial court, in the army, and even in the Church. Thus Nicetas, a 
Slavonian by birth, was raised in the year 766 to be Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and a hundred years later a Slavonian family found its way, 
with the great Basil, the Macedonian, to the imperial throne of Byzan- 
tium, on which it maintained itself for a century. These circumstances 
explain how, in the ninth century, two natives of Thessalonica, in Ma- 
cedonia, at that time a half Greek and half Slavonian town, came to 
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be the founders of the Slavonic written language, beginning in the 
worthiest manner the list of Slavonic authors.” 


The brothers, Cyrill and Method, here alluded to, and who 
are justly entitled the Apostles of the Slavonians, undertook the 
conversion of the Bohemians and Moravians in a manner more 
likely to be successful than that which had hitherto been tried. 


“ Whether the want of a suitable and profound instruction, or the 
wish, even in this respect, to maintain himself independent of the Ger- 
mans, or both together, influenced him to enter into a close and lasting 
alliance with Byzantium; Ratislaw resolved to secure to his people the 
benefit of such a remarkable apostolic work. He therefore despatched 
an embassy to the Emperor Michael at Constantinople, demanding of 
him Slavonic-christian teachers; for his people had, it is true, with 
baptism adopted the Christian faith from the German priests, but this 
faith, from want of instruction, had not taken root in their conviction. 
The Emperor Michael was highly rejoiced at this embassy, and sent the 
Moravians the two celebrated brothers, whom he amply supplied with 
all necessaries for the journey. 

“In this manner Cyrill and Method came to Moravia, attended by 
several disciples, where they were to achieve their fairest work. ‘There 
they finished the translation of the Holy Scriptures, and of the necessary 
church books, travelling through the country to proclaim the word of 
God to the people in their own language. Numerous churches arose by 
their exertions and the service in the Slavonian language was soon spread 
not only over Moravia, but penetrated even to their neighbours, the Sla- 
vonians of Pannonia. * * * The archbishop Adalwin, of Salzburg, cele- 
brated, for the last time, the festival of Christmas with Kocel, in his 
castle of Mossburg, at the Balaton Lake, soon after which this prince, 
with his whole people, went over to the Slavonic preachers, whom the 
German diocesans had vainly endeavoured to banish and keep at a dis- 
tance.” 


The result of this alienation from the German alliance was a 
series of wars between the Slavonians of Moravia and the 
German princes of the Carolingian line, which, after many re- 
markable changes of fortune, ended in leaving Swatopluk, 
nephew of Ratislaw, at the head of the most formidable Slavonic 
power that had hitherto appeared. The authority of the new 
Moravian king was acknowledged by all the Slavonian tribes, 
from the Danube to the Elbe, and his marriage with the daughter 
of the Duke of Bohemia was preceded by the conversion and 
baptism of her father Borziwoy. The baptism of Borziwoy was 
probably performed by Method in person; and at the same 
epoch the Slavonic ritual was introduced into Bohemia, of which 
the sole remains, the popular hymn, “ Gospodi pomilui ny,” may 
still be heard on Sundays, after the mass, sung by the people in 
the two principal churches at Prague, 
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When the sinking sceptre of the Carolingians was grasped by 
the vigorous hand of Arnulf (888), a renewed attempt was made 
by the Germans to subjugate what they pretended to consider 
the revolted Slavonic tribes. The war lasted after the death of 
both Arnulf and Swatopluk, and at length merged into the fear- 
ful events which accompanied the first appearance of the Ma- 
gyars (Hungarians) in Southern Europe. 

The Moravian kingdom had, however, been totally dissolved 
by the efforts of the German armies from without, and those of 
an intriguing Romish priesthood within; but Germany was 
doomed to pay a heavy penalty for this untimely piece of ambi- 
tion. In a civilized age a just calculation of the balance of 
power, and a correct estimate of the means of defence which the 
other nations of Europe had to wield, would have shown the 
utility of preserving a power on the eastern frontier capable of 
resisting the attacks of the unsettled hordes of Asia, to which 
the better cultivated regions of this quarter of the globe offer a 
continual lure. Were we to speculate on the probable results 
of such a course of policy pursued at that time, we might picture 
to ourselves the earlier advancement of those splendid countries 
which lie between the Carpathians and the Black Sea, to a state 
of high civilization. The maintenance of a different element of 
religious discipline in one half of Europe must have delivered 
either part from the danger of being priest-ridden. ‘The invad- 
ing Magyars, Moguls, and Turks, having so formidable a bul- 
wark to oppose their inroads, would not have carried their devas- 
tating arms, which produced even more lamentable moral effects, 
into the very heart of civilized Europe. But let us turn from 
speculation upon that which might have been to the melancholy 
picture of reality. 


* The fall of the Moravian kingdom, and the weakness of king Louis 
the Child, opened the gates of Germany, France, and Italy, to these 
rapine-seeking hordes. The Hungarians, mounted upon swift horses, 
lightly armed, and dangerous even in flight, were yearly seen to go out 
in quest of booty, and reach their homes with impunity. In 908 they 
advanced into Saxony and Thuringia; 909 into Swabia; 910 into Ba- 
varia and Franconia (on which occasion the German king submitted to 
the obligation of tribute); 912 into Franconia and Thuringia; 913 
into Swabia; 915 as far as Fulda and Bremen; 917 into Switzerland, 
Alsace, and Lorraine; 919 into Italy and France; 922 into Italy; 
924 through Italy into the South of France, as well as into Saxony and 
to the Rhine; 926 to the Rhine again, Alsace, and Switzerland. 
Swift and unexpected, like a fearful hurricane, they swept across these 
countries, destroying every thing in their way, and disappeared again 
before the heavy-armed troops of Germany could assemble to oppose 
them. As plunder and rapine were their only objects, they delayed 
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nowhere to besiege fortified places; they hurried past them, and avoided 
greater battles, in order to return the more surely with the collected 
booty.” 

When at length the German emperors, after years of prepara- 
tions and wise policy, had sufficiently improved the discipline of 
their troops, and roused the spirit of the nation to meet these 
marauders in the field, the bloody and decisive battles which 
were to put an end to their devastations were still fought in the 
very heart of their own empire, on the banks of the Saale and 
the Lech. ‘The allied troops of the Dukes of Bohemia did good 
service on both these occasions. 

When the Magyars at length settled in their present seats, 
they formed so formidable a barrier between the Bohemians and 
the neighbouring Slavonians and the Greek empire, that this, 
together with the continual decay of the Byzantine and the cone 
stant growth of the Papal influence, probably explain the ascen- 
dency gradually obtained by the advocates for the Latin liturgy 
over the national preference for that in the language of the 
country. The final victory of the Latins was, however, marked 
by a fearful event. 

The Bohemian Duke Wenceslaw, a contemporary of the Em- 
peror Henry the Fowler in Germany, had been educated by his 
grandmother, Ludmilla, who was afterwards canonized, in the 
dogmas and ritual of the Romish Church. Of a weak mind, and 
thus drawn into the western alliance, he cheerfully granted to the 
German emperor the tribute, which, when afterwards disputed, 
was certainly enforced by the German arms, His brother, Bo- 
leslaw, a man of warlike and ungovernable temper, shared the 
discontent which these proceedings created in the country, and is 
said to have murdered the pious Wenceslaw, upon which the na- 
tion elected him by acclamation as his successor. ‘The monkish 
historians, with one accord, accuse Boleslaw, and his mother, 
Drahomira, who took part with him, as Pagans, and represent 
this revolution as an attempt to abolish Christianity. If, how- 
ever, we compare what has been said of the early introduction of 
Christianity into these countries from the East, and the proba- 
bility of the whole, or the greatest part, of the inhabitants having 
been converted before the ruling house adopted the Christian 
faith, with the known contest for supremacy between the Papal 
and the Slavonian parties, we shall not be judged overhasty in 
surmising that the quarrel in reality concerned the two forms of 
Christian worship; the national one, which likewise sanctioned 
the reading of the Scriptures by the people at large, being looked 
upon by the Romish clergy as in no degree better than heathen- 
ism. ‘The historians of Bohemia hitherto have universally fol- 
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lowed the chroniclers, and even Professor Schneller, in the 
abridged edition of his history, published after he had withdrawn 
beyond the reach of Austrian persecution, roundly taxes Boleslaw 
and Drahomira with Paganism. M. Palacky evidently partakes 
the prevailing opinion of the present times, that the dispute lay 
between the two existing Christian parties in the land, but, having 
no other historical evidence to adduce which would set the matter 
beyond dispute, contents himself with remaining silent upon the 
point. Whether the orthodox zeal of the Prague censors has 
suppressed any part of his original MS. in this place, a calamity 
to which he is unquestionably exposed, we have naturally no 
means of ascertaining. 

That the death of Wenceslaw did not cause the re-establish- 
ment of Paganism in Bohemia is certain; while the acceptance 
of Christianity by the contemporary ruler of Poland seems to 


have been brought about by the persuasions and example of the 
daughter of Boleslaw. 


In the year 965, Boleslaw married his daughter, Dubrawka, to the 
Pagan Duke of Poland, Mecislaw or Mesek. Whether the Bohemian 
princess stipulated the conversion of her consort as a preliminary con- 
dition, or, as the chroniclers of other countries assert, she induced him 
to take this step by proofs of devoted attachment, and by judicious rea- 
soning; it is certain, from unanimous testimony, that it was Dubrawka 
who caused the Polish Duke to become a Christian. He was baptized 
in 966, by a Bohemian priest, and a large portion of his people followed 
his example.” 

If some of our readers think that we have dwelt too long upon 
the manner and details of the conversion of the Bohemians to 
Christianity, our answer is a ready one. Upon the circumstances 
attending this conversion the whole series of important events of 
which Bohemia was, in after-times, the theatre, may be said to 
hang. The state of the country, too, at the present day, can only 
be understood when considered from this point of view. Par- 
ticular mental propensities are inherited for a much longer 
period by nations than by the individuals of a family; and the 
appeal made so early to the reason and feelings of the nation on 
matters of religion, accompanied, as it was, by a kind of obliga- 
tion to canvass the respective merits of the two rituals, during the 
period of the contest for supremacy, left a disposition behind 
to look closely into spiritual matters, which has manifested itself 
under many various political ce aero Unluckily for the Ro- 
mish faith, it began by setting the national feeling against it, by 
relying for support upon the oppressive and repressive power of 
foreign conquerors. ‘Thus scarcely any outbreaking of discon- 
tent upon religious matters has failed of awakening the national 
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hatred of foreigners; and we fear the feeling is deeply sown, 
which, in a violent struggle for political rights, would prompt the 
mass of the country to throw themselves into the arms of an ally, 
whose hatred of the now prevailing ritual might promise to rid 
them of that, with other badges of a galling subjection, 

We return to the course of the history. 

The first papal legate appeared in Bohemia in 1072, on the oc- 
casion of a dispute between the Bishops of Prague and Olmiitz, 
respecting the revenues of the lands and castle of Podiwin. The 
Bishop of Prague was summoned to Rome, and humbled him- 
self before the ambitious Gregory VII., whose anger he de- 
precated. 

When M. Palack¥ speaks of an alliance between the Emperor 
Henry IV. and Wratislaw of Bohemia, we regret that he does 
not more fully explain his meaning, or quote his authorities. 
The German historians, and even Schneller, look upon the aid 
lent by the Bohemians as the tribute due from a vassal to his 
suzerain, and under both the Frankish and Swabian emperors 
there can be no doubt of the existence of a connexion of this 
kind between Bohemia and the Empire. If the Bohemians 
had been free to choose, on the occasion of the struggle for 
independence attempted by the Saxons against the Franks in 
1075, their evident policy would have been to leave the parties to 
fight it out among themselves. In the memorable battle on the 
Unstruth, even the German historians confess that, when the van- 
guard of the Swabians was thrown into disorder, it was the firm- 
ness of the Bohemians which restored the battle, and decided the 
victory. ‘They may thus claim the mournful honour of having 
contributed to the subjugation of a people whose national cha- 
racter bore many more points of similarity to their own, than did 
that of the restless and contentious Franks and Swabians, On 
the banks of the Unstruth the basis of the future freedom of Ger- 
many, and all chance of independence for Bohemia, were de- 
stroyed at one blow. 

The first volume brings the history of Bohemia down to the 
year 1197, and although it contains, as we have seen, debateable 
matter enough, yet its importance, as far as the history of the 
other European states is concerned, is less than that of the yet 
unpublished volumes must prove. In fact, we fear that, unless 
some unexpected change takes place in the system now in force 
in Austria, according to which no publication is permitted which 
calls in question the infallibility of any line of policy adopted 
since the accession of the first Hapsburg, we must wait long for 
the appearance of the continuing volumes. If M. Palacky does 
not assume a compliant tone, he can scarcely expect to meet with 
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more favour than his precursors. Of Pelzel’s Bohemian history, 
the most meritorious that has hitherto appeared, the third volume 
has been lying for years in manuscript for want of the necessary 
imprimatur, and a critical edition of one of the most valuable 
Bohemian chroniclers (Dalemil) has also been suppressed, from 
its commemorating the hatred with which the Germans inspired 
the inhabitants of the country in the 13th century, 

Among the points of which M. Palacky would be able to fur- 
nish new and very valuable information, if the sources under the 
control of government were opened to him, or if he were even 
allowed to canvass freely those which he can now command, we 
may notice the following :—The part which the Slavonian nations 
bore in the repulsion of the Mogul invasim in the 13th cen- 
tury, the brunt of which they resisted almost unaided ;—the rela- 
tions subsisting between the Germanic and Slavonic population 
of Bohemia and the eastern provinces of the empire, under the 
dominion of the emperors of the house of Luxemburg ;—the 
history of the fine arts in those countries in the 14th and follow- 
ing century, with the influence which the connexion with Con- 
stantinople probably exerted in the earliest times, and the check 
which the development of letters and the arts probably received 
through the rival and conflicting influence of the western church 
and policy ;—finally, the causes of the better success that attended 
the German schools of art on the Rhine and at Niirnberg, would 
become apparent as a result of the comparison between the social 
state and foreign relations of the Germans and Slavonians, 

The true history of the martyrdom of that remarkable Bohe- 
mian saint, John of Nepomuck, is certainly of mere local interest; 
its historical investigation at an earlier period would have saved 
the good people of Prague from the charge of at least one ab- 
surdity, it being now ascertained that the spot marked on the 
bridge as that from which the confessor was thrown by the tyran- 
nical justice or cruelty of Wenceslaw, did not exist at the period. 
The bridge was then in process of building, and did not extend 
so far across the river. 

A true and impartial detail of the story of John Huss and his 
resolute friends and adherents, with the causes of their remarkable 
success with the people, would, however, be an invaluable acqui- 
sition, particularly viewed from the Slavonian side of the question. 
Nor could less important communications be made respecting the 
chief actors in the thirty-years war; the true designs and wishes 
of the Elector of Bavaria, and others, who took a conspicuous 
part, as well as the means by which the Austrian party was at 
length enabled to gain so decided a triumph in Bohemia. A sin- 
gular instance of the proneness of the multitude to follow the 
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leader of the day is given in the pilgrimages of the Bohemians at 
the present day to the chapel on the White Hill, near Prague, 
which, although built to commemorate their defeat, and orna- 
mented with paintings descriptive of the triumph of Ferdinand 
over their national and religious feelings, they have been taught to 
look upon as a spot of peculiar sanctity. 

Were but half the pains which are now taken to mislead the 
nations of Europe, and to suppress and restrain the energies 
arising from local influence and national feeling, directed to useful 
ends, " what different scenes would not most countries present, 
from what they now display! And were the skill of diplomatists 
turned to the study of the peculiarities of nations, instead of the 
petty artifices by which unprincipled courtiers endeavour to out- 
wit each other, perhaps a result in some degree to be depended 
upon might be expected from the labours “of centuries. This 
study it will be necessary to take up, as soon as it shall seem 
more advisable to contract alliances with nations than with their 
rulers, and we are much mistaken if this grand epoch in the po- 
litical world is not rapidly approaching. Has the diplomatic 
body at the late grand coronation at Prague not been too much 
taken up by the ceremonies, the etiquette, and pomp of the occa- 
sion, to attend to the disposition manifested by the middle and 
lower classes of the people, in which not a few of the nobility 
joined, they would have remarked the scarcely suppressed feeling 
of indignation which the prospect of the continuance of their 
oppression awakened. The emperor, whose lamentable incapacity 
is not even veiled by his courtiers, appeared amongst them, sur- 
rounded by the men whose political sentiments had been but too 
well displayed under his father’s reign, and who now arrogate the 
task of compelling their sovereign as well as his people to impli- 
cit obedience. Forty thousand men, principally Hungarians and 
Poles, quartered in the city and its immediate neighbourhood, 
who were ostentatiously reviewed in the town itself before the 
opening of the ceremonies, and fifty pieces of cannon on the 
heights of the Hradchin, were considered necessary to insure 
silence, if they could not inspire enthusiasm. 

We doubt very much whether any minister present on that oc- 
casion was in a situation to remark the different effect produced 
on the minds of the Bohemians by the grand parade in the ca- 
thedral, and by the appearance of the two works named at the 
head of this article. Had any of them noticed it, perhaps they 
would have thought it of little importance. But we cannot agree 
with them. This first volume of M. Palacky’s work was pub- 
lished in honour of the coronation, and was hailed by every Bo- 
hemian as the harbinger of a time to come, when his nation 
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should be suffered to assume the rights of a separate member of 
the European confederation, and be judged according to the pe- 
culiar bias of its character. That the ceremony in the cathedral 
did not tend to hasten this object of legitimate desire must have 
been but too evident to all. ee 

The new sovereign has it certainly in his power to identify his 
accession to the throne with a literary work which must (if 
worthily completed) outlive all the storms which his reign, or those 
of his successors, may encounter. Even should his dynasty pass 
away, this monument of his accession will be imperishable, if he 
so ordains it. But this can only be achieved by giving the 
historian the utmost freedom. The archives of Prague, Vienna, 
and Venice, contain documents whose publication must materially 
change the face of the histories of many states of Europe. What 
is there to fear from their publication? The very fact of allow- 
ing them to come to light would draw so marked a distinction 
between Ferdinand of the 17th century and Ferdinand of the 
19th, that the stronger the national hatred to the former grew, the 
more hope and attachment would be inspired by the candour of 
the latter. If iniquitous proceedings on the part of the papal 
see should be disclosed, the same remark will again apply; if the 
Romish court has discarded the dark intrigues of former ages, it 
can only gain in the eyes of the world by the contrast between 
the present and the past being held up to view. Poor Venice 
exists no longer to regret or regain her vanished power and 
crooked policy. 

The second work, whose title stands at the head of our article, 
is in the Bohemian tongue, but the celebrity which M. Szafarik 
has attained cannot fail to ensure its speedy translation into all 
European languages. Only two numbers have hitherto appeared, 
and we must therefore confine ourselves to the plan of the work. 
It proposes to furnish a comprehensive survey of the antiquities of 
the Slavonian nations in the earliest times of which any monu- 
ments, whether buildings, mere names, legends, or historical 
notices, remain. Considerable attention will of course be de- 
voted to the explanation of many of the names we find in Proco- 
pius, Jornandes, Claudian, and the Byzantine writers, according 
to Slavonian etymology, which must render the book acceptable 
to the classical student. M. Szafarik’s former work in German, 
“* Ueber die Abhunft der Slawen,” contains much valuable infor- 
mation of this nature. 
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Art. II1.—Statistique de la Maison Royale de Charenton, dans 
les Annales @ Hygiene Publique. Par M. Esquirol, Medecin- 
en-chef. (Statistics of the Royal House of Charenton, from the 
Annales d’ Hygiene Publique. By M. Esquirol, Principal Phy- 
sician.) Paris, 1836. 


THERE are few, if any, questions, connected with the science of 
medicine, so eminently deserving the patient and persevering 
inquiries of the medical philosopher, or that come home more 
closely to all classes and conditions of men, than that which forms 
the subject of our present notice. Insanity, until very lately, 
has been viewed as a disease over which medicine could exert 
but little control, and the asylums to which its unhappy victims 
were consigned, were established as receptacles where, without 
fear of offending the public eye, they might drag on a few years 
of miserable existence, rather than with a hope or prospect of 
ultimate recovery. The wretched and degraded state to which 
some of the fairest portions of our fellow creatures have, for a 
succession of years, we might almost say ages, been there re- 
duced, by the cruel and absurd notions which then prevailed 
on general treatment, are revolting to our finer feelings, and it 
cannot fail to afford unmingled satisfaction, to contrast the past 
and present state of those asylums, 


‘I visited,” says Sir A. Halliday, ‘a few days ago the cells of the 
Edinburgh Bedlam, in company with Spurzheim. We found fifty-four 
individuals in that abode of misery, two-thirds of them females, having 
had scarcely a sufficiency of rags to cover their nakedness, and even the 
shreds that remained appeared not to have been cleansed for months. 
In a distant cell we discovered a woman worn out by the violence of 
her disease, stretched on a straw pallet, and sinking rapidly to the grave. 
A rat was perched upon her bed. I will not affirm that this animal at- 
tempted to mangle the exhausted body of the dying maniac, but the 
sight was horrible. Spurzheim exclaimed, ‘ That palaces were provided 
for the accommodation of the greatest villains and disturbers of society, 
while those unfortunate beings were left in misery, and I am a living 
witness that the swine of Germany are better cared for.’ ” 


Happily such scenes are now no longer to be met with. 

So late as 1772 there were only four hospitals throughout the 
kingdom for the reception of lunatics: two in London, one in 
Manchester, and one in Newcastle; and, previous to 1815, the 
insane of the army and navy were all sent to a private asylum 
near London, where, as was proved before a committee of the 
House of Commons, their cure was a matter of secondary mo- 
ment. Through the valuable exertions of Sir James Macgregor, 
an asylum for those deserving sufferers has been established at 
Fort Pitt, Chatham, where they now enjoy all the comforts which 
their unhappy condition so eminently entitles them to. 
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New Bethlem will afford a tolerably fair idea of the state and 
condition of those retreats in general. Here, in the first instance, 
the windows were left unglazed, so that the unhappy inmates 
were either kept in total darkness or exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather; and the generous efforts of Lord Robert Sey- 
mour were hardly sufficient to persuade the committee to lower 
the windows of this establishment, so that the poor sufferers 
might have a view of the animated scenes which were passing 
around them, 

In 1806 and 1807 we find the first attempt at statistics of the 
insane, and such was the imperfect state in which they were 
found to exist, that in all England and Wales not more than 
2248 lunatics and idiots could be found, while we find Suffolk 
and Norfolk alone returned 230. 

Doubtless much of the evil which existed in those asylums 
arose from the very absurd regulations, which vested in the 
hands of the governors the medical and other arrangements. 
We find by a declaration of the governors of Bethlem hospital, 
made in 1814, “that all patients chained there were incur- 
able ;” though, in one year after 1815, there remained but one 
lunatic chained. In this year the question, ‘‘ What constitutes 
an incurable case?” was put to the apothecary of Bethlem; to 
which he replied, “ After a residence of twelve months, if such 
person has exhibited symptoms of malevolence, or is mischievous, 
and it is considered necessary that society be delivered from them, 
they are declared incurable.” And this, too, in the nineteenth 
century! 

At the White House, Bethnal Green, the custom was to chain 
the unfortunate lunatics every Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
and leave them so until 8 o’clock on Monday. In 1827, a Mr. 
Hall visited the infirmary of this establishment, and found it so 
filthy that he could not breathe in it. “I was obliged to hold 
my breath while I staid to make a short survey of the room.” 

The evidence of John Nettle is scarcely to be credited in a 
civilized community. ‘“ When Mr. Warburton came to have the 
infirmary cleaned, [ turned the straw out of the cribs, and there 
were maggots at the bottom of them where the sick lay.” The 
infirmaries of those asylums were a kind of sanctuaria where none 
but the elect were admitted. ‘ Did they ever admit any persons 
to this infirmary ?” was a question put to this witness, to which 
he replied, “ No, never.” This indifference was not confined 
merely to the resident attendants ; it extended to the visiters, who 
were appointed from the college of physicians. One of those 
visiters being asked, 

“ Did you ever visit the infirmary ? 
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“T do not know that I have. 
** You can give no information to the committee ? 
** No, I cannot; whether I have seen the infirmary or not I do not 


And yet such men were continued in their vocations for a series of 
years ! 

Mr. Roberts states in his evidence that, when he visited this 
place, by order of the parish of St. George, he found five crib 
rooms that he knew nothing of before. In this state it was re- 
ported to have remained for twenty-seven years of statute visi- 
tation. In this horrid place there was an unfortunate man of 
the name of Norris cased in iron for a period of nine years ; 
and in 1814 there were in the women’s ward ten patients chained 
by one leg and one arm to the wall. The chain merely allowed 
them to stand up or,sit down. Their entire covering was a 
blanket tied like a gown. In the men’s ward the men were 
chained in the same way. 

Thanks to the untiring labours of the physicians of the present 
day, we turn from those revolting scenes to more cheering and 
happy prospects, at least for the “doomed to such retreats. In- 
sanity, which, in its most comprehensive sense, may be considered 
an ineptitude for conducting one’s-self in the ordinary affairs of 
life and its relations with society, has of late been stripped of 
many of those terrors which, in times less enlightened, consigned 
its unhappy victims either to perpetual imprisonment or the less 
objectionable evil,—premature death, from the treatment to 
which they were subjected. They are now no longer handed 
over, on the fiat of an apothecary, as we have already seen, to 
perpetual imprisonment on the grounds of incurability. 

Though the nature of this review prevents our entering into a 
minute and critical investigation of the various theories of in- 
sanity, yet we deem it not altogether foreign to its general prin- 
ciples to dwell a little ona subject from which no one has a 
special immunity. 

Esquirol remarked some years back, that insanity belongs al- 
most exclusively to civilized nations or races of men. In a 
savage state the mind is uncultivated, its reasoning faculties un- 
developed, and, consequently, free from the various exciting 
causes which are perpetually operating on highly cultivated minds. 
In civilized life we may be said, by our excessive refinemerts, to 
beat out or expand our brains, and thus expose a more extended 
surface to the action of external causes, than those who are ac- 
tuated only by the ordinary excitements of the natural wants and 
appetencies. Prichard is disposed to believe that congenital 
predisposition, so powerful a cause of insanity in civilized life, is 
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wanting in the uncivilized state ; and it is not going too far to sup- 
pose that, as we see in refined states of society varieties of struc- 
ture created, morbid varieties of organization may be increased 
or multiplied. There are many diseases, constitutional in civilized 
life, wholly unknown in the savage state. 

It is admitted by travellers that insanity is seldom met with 
among the negroes of Africa or the native Americans; and Dr. 
Winterbottom says that, among the tribes of Sierra Leone, mania 
is a disease which seldom, if ever, occurs; and it is scarcely 
known in the West Indies among the negroes. 

The early writers on insanity divided it into two orders; mania 
and melancholia. Esquirol’s division, which is now considered 
the most approved, is into four; mania, monomania, dementia, 
and idiocy. The mortality in the first is one in twenty-five; in 
the second, one in sixteen; in the third, one in three; in the 
fourth, the returns are not quite determined. He considers the 
hallucinations of the insane as intellectual phenomena, quite inde- 
pendent of the organs of sense, and which may take place though 
those organs may have been destroyed, or so affected as to be no 
longer capable of performing their functions; as when deaf men 
hear sounds, and blind people see colours, which are processes 
carried on in the brain, without any participation of the sensual 
organs. Many cases arise from a want of power of attention. 
In monomania, the attention is too much concentrated on one 
object, in mania it is too much distracted. The imbecile, Es- 
quirol says, differs from the victim of dementia. ‘The former 
never possessed the faculty of the understanding in a state suffici- 
ently developed for the display of reason; the latter was once en- 
dowed with them, but has lost their possession, ‘The imbecile 
lives neither in the past nor future; the victim of dementia has 
some thoughts of time past, reminiscences which excite in him 
occasional gleams of hope. 

The effect of madness on our ordinary sensibilities is in many 
cases quite incomprehensible. Very delicate mad people have 
been often known to sleep on the cold ground for nights in suc- 
cession, without suffering any inconvenience. Others have gazed 
for entire days at the sun without any injury to vision. It 
would seem that physical sensibility diminishes in proportion as 
cerebral excitement increases, and, during the paroxysm, pain may 
cease altogether, or be changed into a state of well-being. We 
see mad men frequently commit horrid mutilations with very 
blunt instruments, sometimes with red hot iron, without exhibit- 
ing the least symptom of pain, but, on the contrary, the strongest 
appearances of pleasure. 


The moon has long been considered to exercise a powerful in- 
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fluence over the insane. Esquirol says that, though he cannot 
confirm the general opinion of it, yet he is disposed to admit that 
at the full of the moon mad people are more affected than at any 
other period. They are also affected, he says, at day-light every 
morning, and he is, from this, inclined to think that light is the 
chief cause of excitement. “Light,” he says, “ frightens some, 
pleases others, but agitates all.” 

Madness has been frequently feigned with a view of escaping 
some dangerous or laborious duties. Such was the extent to 
which it was carried in France during the conscription, that Fo- 
dere says, it was as difficult to detect a feigned case as to cure a 
realone. Some pretended to be deaf. In one case of this kind, 
it was so well managed, that a pistol let off close to the patient’s 
ear, without his expecting it, produced no effect. A very curious 
case is recorded of feigned blindness by Mahon, a French writer. 
A young conscript was sent to a corps blockading Luxembourg. 
Having passed the night at the advanced posts, he declared him- 
self blind the next day and was sent to the hospital. The surgeons 
used the most powerful remedies, and were convinced that the 
disease was feigned, as the pupil contracted perfectly. He as- 
sured them, however, that he could not see, thanked them for 
their care of him, and asked for the application of new remedies. 
He was sent to the superior medical officers of Thionville. 
They were also convinced that it was a fraud, but hearing the 
course that was pursued, they determined on a last trial. He 
was put on the bank of a river, and ordered to walk forward. 
He did so, and fell into the water, from which he was imme- 
diately taken by two boatmen stationed for that purpose. Con- 
vinced of his blindness, but unable to explain the dilations and 
contractions of the pupil, the surgeons gave him a discharge, but 
warned him, at the same time that, if the disease was feigned, it 
would prove of no avail, as it would, sooner or later, be ascer- 
tained that he was not blind. They offered him another if he 
would confess the fraud. He hesitated at first, but being assured 
that they would keep their word, he took up a book and read. 

The illusions of the insane are often exceedingly whimsical. 
A lunatic once refused to eat anything for several days, alleging 
that “ Dead men never eat.” After all attempts to persuade him 
to eat had failed, he was left alone for a time, when persons en- 
tered his room dressed in white shrouds, and, after talking in his 
presence, to persuade him that they were dead men or ghosts, 
sat down to table and began to eat. When his curiosity was ex- 
cited by the strange scene, they invited him, as belonging to 
their own state of existence, to partake of the repast. At first he 
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expressed surprise, but at length sat down, ate voraciously, fell 
asleep, and awoke with a consciousness that he was alive. 
Writers who insist on insanity being a disease of the mind ad- 
duce, as proofs, the absence of any characteristic phenomena 
uniformly exhibited by post-mortem examinations, as connected 
with insanity; and bring forward cases where, after death, no al- 
teration in the natural texture of the organ could be discovered. 
Lunatics, they allege, live many years in high health, whilst the 
mind is in a state of high excitement. Those men are of opinion 
that madness is caused by such circumstances as influence the 
mind—joy, grief, care, violent passions, &c., and that it is cured 
by moral treatment suited to the disease of the mind, often too, 
without any measures adapted to the physical disorders. Of this 
class, the most zealous advocate is Professor Heinroth, who in- 
sists that moral depravity is the essential cause of madness. 
With him guilt and sin are its real sources. Inordinate passions, 
want of a proper mild discipline, give a preponderance to the in- 
firmities of our nature, which render them frequently so impetu- 
ous as to destroy all restraint, on the total loss of which, even 
over the actions of the mind itself, consists that subversion of the 
understanding which, he says, constitutes insanity. This doctrine 
of Heinroth’s has met with a warm opponent in Jacobi, who 


adduces cases where insanity occurred in persons remarkable for 


their moral and religious lives. 


Foville, physician to the lunatic asylum for the department of 
Seine Inférieure, at Rouen, is a strong advocate for the material 
origin of insanity, and, though medical men are sometimes ac- 
cused of a desire to materialize too much, we think that Foville 
has set the question in its true and proper light. 


** Some writers have endeavoured to turn altogether from the investi- 
gation of the material organic cause of madness, resting on the belief 
that this disease is not a physical disease, or material disease, but rather 
a disease of the soul. 

“ This singular proposition is evidently an absurd profession of ma- 
terialism; is it not in fact to deprive the soul of its most noble attributes, 
to degrade and debase it to the level of matter, to suppose it susceptible 
of alteration ? 

“The soul should be a stranger to our researches, but, considering the 
brain as the material instrument of its manifestation, as the organ of 


intelligence, we seek in this organ the cause of the derangement which 
occurs in its functions.” 


Pinel placed the primary seat of insanity in the stomach and 
intestines, from which he supposed it radiated, and ultimately de- 
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ranged the understanding; but, having found, in the heads of mad 
people, appearances similar to those found in other diseases after 
death, he was inclined to give up the hope of ever being able to 
account for it by pathological appearances, an opinion in which 
Esquirol is disposed to acquiesce. Indeed, such has been the 
difficulty of localizing insanity, that many have altogether given 
up the idea. Bayle thinks its primary seat is the brain, but fixes 
it in the meninges. Cullen, Cox, Haslam, Foville and Georget, 
regard it as an idiopathic affection of the brain, the nature of the 
organic alteration being unknown. 

Georget says that, from his own experience and that of others, 
he concludes that among 100 lunatics 99 at least have been so 
from the influence of affections or moral causes, ‘There is an 
expression at Salpetriére which has almost passed into a proverb, 
‘€qu’on perd la téte par les revolutions d’esprit.” Pinel found 
moral causes to operate in the proportion to physical, as 464 to 
219, and the first question which he generally put to patients, 
who still preserved some intelligence, was, “ Have you undergone 
any vexation or disappointment ?” The reply was seldom in the 
negative. ‘It is,” he says, “in the age in which the mind is 
most susceptible of strong feelings, in w ‘hich the passions are ex- 
cited by the strongest interests, ‘that madness is powerfully dis- 
played. Children, calm and without anxiety, incapable of long 
and extensive combinations of thought, not yet initiated into the 
troubles of life, and old men, whom the now vanishing illusions 
of their preceding age, and the increasing physical and moral 
weakness, render indifferent as to events, are but rarely affected.” 
Moral causes are considered to act more powerfully on women, 
physical on men. 

The popular opinion in this country and the continent is, that 
it is a disease of the mind itself independent of any corporeal 
malady, but with the scientific men of both countries this is en- 
tirely abandoned, the opinion being, thatit depends upon disease 
of the brain and its membranes. 

It appears, by the tables which Esquirol has supplied, that more 
than one-half the entire number of cases admitted under his care 
are ascribed to moral causes, which, as they operate more generally 
in a civilized than in a savage state, account for the prevalence of 
insanity in the former condition. During the eventful times of the 
conscription in France, great numbers of insane were driven into 
the public asylums. “ The influence of our political misfor- 
tunes,” says Esquirol, “has been so great, that I could illustrate 
the history of our revolution from the taking of the Bastille to 
the last appearance of Bonaparte, by describing in a series 
the cases of lunatics whose mental derangement was in connec- 
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tion with the succession of events.” ‘There are mad people in 
whom it is difficult to discover any hallucination, but there are 
none in whom the moral affections are not disordered; in this 
particular Esquirol says he never met with an exception. 

Though religion has long been considered a fruitful source of 
insanity, the data upon which this opinion rests are not quite 
conclusive. Roman Catholics are supposed by some to enjoy 
an immunity from it. At the Cork Asylum, where the Roman 
Catholics are to Protestants as 10 to 1, Dr. Hallaran says no in- 
stance has occurred to him of religious madness in the former, 
but that, whenever religious madness did exist, it was always 
among the Protestant inmates. Guislain makes a similar report 
as regards the Low Countries. The Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine afford a good opportunity of testing the accuracy of this. 
Jacobi has paid considerable attention to this subject, and is 
inclined to doubt the correctness of the reports which Guislain 
and others have made. He states, that in a Catholic population 
the proportion of lunatics compared with those in a Lutheran 
population is 11 to 10, which gives a preponderance to Catholics, 

In the Quakers’ Retreat, at York, ‘Tuke says, that since 1811 
they had but three cases of insanity from religion, and those 
cases were people of weakly constitutions, and not educated in 
their society, so that with them religious madness is very rare, 
From the returns made of all the Quakers in England and Scot- 
land, it appears that the number does not exceed 23,000; of 
these there have not been of late years, on an average, more than 
GO confined as lunatics in the Retreat. This, it appears, gives 
about three insane for every 1000, a proportion much higher than 
any which obtains in the general population of the country. 
In attempting to account for this apparent augmentation among 
the Quakers, Tuke says, 


“‘T should demur to the data upon which the proportion of lunatics 
in England rests. I believe the parliamentary returns to be so incor- 
rect as to afford no fair grounds for the estimate which is made ; whilst 
the knowledge of each other which prevails in our society, and the 
character of the Retreat, brings nearly all the cases which occur among 
us into the calculation. Moral improprieties connected with mental 
peculiarities are more easily and more frequently stamped as insanity 
amongst us than in the world at large, while the care taken of our poor 
prevents any individual of that class from being allowed to roam at 
large or remain at home, on account of the expense of maintaining him 
in our asylum.” 


There is an opinion afloat that insanity is on the increase in 
this country, and the opinion is in some degree borne out by a 
comparison of late registers with those of an older date. Dr. 
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Powel, who first directed attention to this particular department, 
grounded his belief of a positive increase on the apparent aug- 
mentation in the London registers for lunatics. These included 
all lunatics confined in private asylums throughout England, 
which gave an increase as compared with eight quinquennial 
periods from 1775 to 1814; the aggregate for the former being 
1783, for the latter 3647. This is a conclusion which Dr. Bur- 
rows says is not borne out by facts, as the register does not 
comprehend lunatics confined in unlicensed houses. Comparing 
the lunatics with the census of the population for 1800, Dr. 
Powel arrived at the conclusion, that there was one lunatic to 
7300 persons, a conclusion which shows how absurd it was to 
attempt a statistic account of insanity with means so inadequate. 
Pinel thought that the increase in the returns of the insane 
might be accounted for in various ways—irregularity in former re- 
turns, and increase of the inmates of asylums, from the better ar- 
rangements which now prevail. He says that the greater the 
liberty in any country, the greater the number of insane is likely 
to be. 

In 1806 a select committee was appointed to inquire into this 
subject, and in the report which they sent in, they gave for Eng- 
land and Wales an aggregate of 2248 lunatics. In 1815 another 
report was made, which gave nearly double the number, but 
which increase should be ascribed to the inaccuracy of former 
returns rather than to any positive augmentation in the number of 
the insane. 

By the returns which were made in 1819, Dr. Burrows found 
the aggregate of lunatics confined in public hospitals and asy- 
lums to be 1456, in private asylums 2585, in all for England and 
Wales 4041, to which he added half the number for those con- 
fined in private asylums not registered. In this way he raised 
the whole number to 6000, which he considered the nearest ap- 
proximation to the total number of lunatics in Great Britain, 
and which gives us a proportion of about 1 lunatic in 2000 per- 
sons. 

In 1826 Sir A. Halliday made a return of the lunatics con- 
fined in public and private asylums in England and Wales, 
giving as the gross amount 4782, to which he adds those of whom 
the law takes no notice, as living with their friends, and con- 
cludes, from an experience of twenty-five years, that the number 
confined in England and Wales, in public and private asylums, 
exceeds $000; yet, with this apparent augmentation, he is not dis- 
posed to believe that insanity is on the increase with us. He 
estimates the insane of Scotland at 3700. 


In 1829 he sent in another report, which gave for England and 
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Wales 6806 lunatics, and rates the idiots at 5741, to which he 
adds for places not returned 1500, in all 14,000. The propor- 
tion of insane to the population is, he says—England 1 in 1000; 
Wales 1 in 800; Scotland 1 in 574. In the gross amount of 
14,000, the paupers are estimated at 11,000. 

Some very curious returns have been made, showing the influ- 
ence of different habits and pursuits in life in producing insanity. 
In twelve English counties where the population is employed in 
agriculture, the proportion of insane to the general population is 
1 in 820, and the lunatics are to idiots as 5to 7. In twelve 
counties where the people are differently employed, the insane 
are to the population as 1 to 1200. People who work in mines 
are reported to be less liable to insanity than those who work 
on the surface. Is it because they are less exposed to the ex- 
citing influences of a busy life, which are ever passing around 
us in our intercourse with the world, and from which miners are 
for a great portion of their life withdrawn? 

In six maritime counties the lunatics are to the population as 
1 to 1000, and idiots are to lunatics as 2 to 1; while in six coun- 
ties of North Wales there are 7 idiots to 1 lunatic, and 1 lunatic 
to 850. 

In South Wales the proportion of lunatics to the population is 
1 to 750, and idiots are to the insane as 1 to 83. Throughout 
Wales, as in many parts of England, there is a preponderance on 
the side of female lunatics over males ; female idiots are also more 
numerous than males; in Wales the excess is very great. The 
explanation afforded for this is, that nearly half the population is 
employed in agriculture. ‘There is a general impression that, in 
agricultural districts, where people work hard and where females 
are employed in labour, the violent exertions required in such 
occupations produce distortion of the body, and may very ma- 
terially affect the growth and development of the brain, and even 
the form of the cranium zn utero. It is well known that females 
are obliged to work during the whole of their pregnancy, and 
there can be no doubt of the injury which such occupations must 
entail on the offspring. 

According to a return made for Scotland in 1821, the propor- 
tion of lunatics to the population is 1 to 474, but little reliance 
can be placed on this as a correct estimate of the state of in- 
sanity there. 

By the returns which have been made for the French hos- 
pitals, from 1801 up to 1823, there is a steady and progressive 
increase. The first return gave, in 1801, 1070 lunatics, and the 
last, in 1823, gave 2493. Rating the population at 32 mil- 
lions, Esquirol estimates the insane as 1 in 1000, In France, 
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as in England, the operating causes vary very much. Of 336 
lunatics in his establishment, Esquirol says, there were only 3 
from drunkenness. It, however, prevails as an exciting cause to 
a great degree in Salpetriére, where women only are admitted, and 
of whom one-twelfth part are girls of the town. We find also, by 
the reports which Dr. Whally has made on the effect of drunken- 
ness, that it prevails to a great extent in Lancaster infirmary. 

All the attempts which “have hitherto been made to account for 
insanity by pathological appearances have proved hopeless. In 
examining the morbid results, we are led to consider how the 
mental disease could have resulted from them; but here the na- 
ture of the subject completely baffles us. In cases of other 
diseases, as of the lungs, whose functions are now well understood, 
the morbid change accounts for the derangement, but the case is 
quite different when the mind is affected. We are ignorant of 
the manner in which it performs its functions, and of the connec- 
tion between the organic agents and the operations commonly 
referred to it. Hence, some are inclined to doubt whether the 
phenomena of insanity are the result of changes discovered in the 
brain, and view them as the result of the diseased operations of 
the mind, believing that hardness of brain and thickening of mem- 
branes are only formed after mental disease of long standing, and 
are altogether wanting in recent cases of insanity; upon these 
grounds mental disease is considered as a deviation from the 
healthy state, different from that which anatomy exhibits. 

The different states of the intestinal canal have been considered 
a fruitful source of insanity, both tothe rich and the poor—to the 
former, from over-indulgence; to the latter, from very opposite 
causes—low diet, bad food, cold, constipation, Worms have 
been viewed as producing it, because, in some cases, mad people 
were cured, on the expulsion of worms by the intestines. Esquirol 
records two cases of this kind. It was also a popular belief that 
it is more intimately connected with disease of the abdominal 
viscera than the thoracic, but this has been proved not to be the 
fact. In 168 cases Esquirol found only 2 cases of liver-com- 
plaint, whilst in the same number he found 65 cases of disease 
of the lungs, and he is disposed to believe that insanity is attended 
by disease of the thoracic viscera in 2 cases out of 8. To this 
opinion Georget is inclined, who adds, that one-half of the luna- 
tics who die at Salpetriére are cut off by phthisis. In some of 
those patients it is rather curious that, where large excavations 
are found to exist after death, no expectoration took place during 
life. Greding found in 100 maniacs, 40 affected with phthisis; 
of the whole number, 76 had effusion into one or other cavity of 
the thorax. 
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In the Dutch States, the number of insane, from 1820 to 1825, 
was 4520. Guislain is disposed to ascribe the increase of in- 
sanity to the positive augmentation which has taken place in the 
population since the war, by which the number may be augmented 
in the ratio of the population. He agrees with Sir A. Halliday, 
that though a temporary augmentation may take place, from the 
pressure of circumstances, there is no danger of its permanently 
progressive increase. 

The returns afforded by the Prussian States, if correct, should 
necessarily alarm us, but Jacobi, who has had opportunities of 
judging of their fidelity, attaches but little faith to them. The 
proportion of lunatics there to the population, is 1 in 6664. 

Perhaps the best statistics are supplied by the government of 
Norway. In 1825 returns were ordered of the sex, age, situa- 
tion, and number of insane. The report was drawn up by Dr. 
Holst, and published in 1828. ‘The lunatics are to the popula- 
tion as 1 to 551. Here is a marked difference as compared 
with England and France. ‘The population of Norway is em- 
ployed much in agriculture and rearing cattle, embosomed in 
mountains, and without any manufacturing towns. ‘These are to 
be taken into account in considering the comparative state of in- 
sanity there, in comparison with other countries. 

From Spain we are without any satisfactory returns, while we 
find the Italian States giving only 1 in 4879. Here we find that, 
where insanity is scarce, idiotism is always found to predominate, 
more especially in Spain and Portugal. In New York the insane 
were as 1 to 721 of the population. 

With respect to the treatment of this very distressing affection, 
we shall endeavour to show that our only hopes of cure rest upon 
an early application for proper medical advice. The average 
duration of the complaint under the care of Pinel was from five 
to six months, but the greatest number of recoveries took place 
in the first month. ‘This is also the opinion of Esquirol. The 
greatest amount of recoveries is obtained in the first two years, 
but the mean duration is less than one, and after the third year, 
the chance of cure is scarcely 1 in 30. This is a conclusion at 
which Esquirol arrived, founded on an experience from 1804 to 
1813 at Salpetriére. A similar conclusion has been come to at 
the Gloucester Asylum. 

The most favourable age for recoveries is from 25 to 30, but 
women frequently recover after 45; and there are four cases re- 
corded at Charenton of recoveries where each patient was 70 
years old. Writers in general admit that recoveries are more 
frequent in women than men. 
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Dr. Burrows gives a report of cures in recent cases 91 in 
100, and in 64 old cases 19 cures. ‘This is considered by some 
as much too great, and they account for it by supposing, that 
many were discharged before a complete cure was effected. 

Esquirol states that, out of the gross amount of admissions at 
Bicétre, of 12,592, 4968 recovered. 

At Bethlem, St. Luke’s, and the York asylum, the admissions 
from 1748 to 1814 were 16,516, of whom 5918 recovered. 
From this it appears that the cures in England were formerly 
fewer than in France. 

In Lancaster there were admitted, from 1817 to 1832, 1750 
lunatics; of these, 597 were cured, a proportion of about 40 
in 100. 

In the Retreat, near’ York, from 1812 to 1835 inclusive, 334 
were admitted. Of these, 168 were cured, 50 died, 37 removed, 
10 improved, 69 remained. Here the probability of recoveries 
in recent cases is 9 to 1. 

Insanity is not reckoned among the diseases injurious to life. 
In this state the brain, though unfit for intellectual operations, is 
able to carry on other processes dependent on it, but which are 
subservient to physical existence. 

In 1812 there were at Bicétre 1 who was there 56 years, 3 
upwards of 40 years, 21 more than SO years, 50 upwards of 20 
years, and 150 for 10 years. 

The dates of entry for 7 cases, at Salpetriére, were from 50 
to 57 years, 11 from 50 to 60 years, and 17 from 40 to 50. 

The admissions of males to females are, at Charenton, as 3 
to 2. At Bicétre the case is reversed, females are to males as 3 
to 2. In the South of France there are more females than males in 
asylums; the contrary obtains in the North; but throughout 
France the females are to males as 14 to 11. In Spain there is 
an excess of females of one-fifth over males. In Italy the males 
predominate. According to the returns which Guislain has made 
of Holland and Belgium, females are to males as 34 to 29. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the males are to females as 13 to 
12, and in the United States the males are to females as 2 to 1. 
Esquirol shows, from the gross amount of lunatics confined all 
over Europe, of 76,526, that there were 37,825 males, and 
38,701 females, about 37 to 38, without the fraction. 

Insanity is not limited to any particular age; it may begin as 
early as two years of age, but does not become common until 
15. Georget has collected, from the admissions in France and 
England, from the age of 10 to 70, 4409 patients, and the 
average of admissions for every 10 years :— 

E2 
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From 10 years to 20 356 
20 30 1106 
30 40 1416 
40 ‘ 50 861 
50 60 461 
60 » 70 174 
70 and upwards . 35 


4409 
There is one leading feature in the management of the insane 


in which all writers seem to agree—seclusion. Pinel dwells on 
it as the most rational mode of cure, and considers the separa- 
tion from friends as indispensable. Willis changed all the ser- 
vants of George III. Confinement is also necessary ; but there 
is still considerable difference of opinion how far it should be 
carried. 

A system of treatment is adopted at Gheel in Belgium, which, 
if acted on in other countries, would doubtless be productive of 
great advantages. Gheel is a small village, where 500 or 600 
lunatics are spread among the cottages of the peasants. Each 
patient is to labour in the fields or gardens for a certain number 
of hours every day. When not employed they are allowed to 
walk about without restraint, and are summoned to their homes 
by a village bell. ‘The peasants are bound to treat them with 
kindness, and are rewarded according to the care they take of 
them. 

A farmer once obtained in Scotland a great reputation for 
curing insanity. He fastened his patients to his plough, and 
made them work his grounds, and by degrees brought the most 
intemperate to reason. Music has been employed with variable 
success in the treatment of the insane. There are two states in 
which it may be useful ; first, when the invalid himself plays, his 
attention is for a time agreeably occupied; and next, when 
another person plays, pleasing sensations are thus commonly 
excited. Frank employed it largely, and found it of great ad- 
vantage in mania, while Esquirol states, that he found it in 
similar states to produce raving fits. ‘There is an impression 
with the majority of the profession, that in mania it is too ex- 
citing. but in states of lethargy or apathy it may be used with 
benefit. Dr, Cox employed it largely in his establishment, but 
his successor, Dr. Bompas, has altogether discontinued it. 

The Quakers, in the Retreat at York, were the first who dis- 
continued the use of chains; and the only restraint used there is, 
seclusion, a straight-waistcoat, shower-bath, and a few occasional 
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privations. Pinel, who may fairly be considered as the founder 
of this mild and successful system of cure, gives many cases to 
prove its good effects. 

“ A lunatic,” he says, “ in the vigour of his age, and of great 
strength, who had been seized by his family, tied, and brought 
bound in a carriage, so terrified his conductors, that no one dared 
approach him to untie him, and conduct him to his cell. ‘The 
steward sent the keepers away, talked some time with him, and 
gained his confidence, and, after being unbound, he permitted 
himself to be conducted quietly to his new abode. ‘The steward 
gained every day more influence over his mind, became his 
confidant, and succeeded in restoring him to reason and to the 


. . . . > . . . 
bosom of his family, of which he constitutes the chief happi- 


ness.” 

With respect to the frequency of insanity in the different states 
and conditions of life, Esquirol has supplied some interesting 
returns :—For the three years, 1826—1828, there were ad- 
mitted into Charenton 619 patients; of these, 282 were mar- 
ried, 293 never married, and 44 widowed. ‘The number of men 
was 386, women 25S. Of the men 206 were unmarried, and 87 
of the women, which shows celibacy to be a fruitful source of 
insanity. 

Another large class, composing the inmates of this establish- 
ment, is made up of officers and soldiers. For the three years 
above mentioned, there were 49 officers and 47 soldiers admitted, 
a proportion exorbitantly great, considering the relative number 
of each class. Hereditary insanity is here estimated at one- 
seventh of the admissions, 

From the review which we have now taken of the statistics of 
insanity in the different countries of Europe, we do not think 
that the opinion advanced by some writers, of a positive and per- 
manent increase in that painful and distressing affection, is at all 
supported by facts. That there is an apparent increase in the 
number returned of late, as compared with older records, is quite 
clear, but this is only what is manifest in every other department 
of inquiry, when attention is particularly directed to a subject 
previously much neglected. ‘The question of insanity was 
hitherto surrounded with so many delicate and distressing asso- 
ciations, that many cases have altogether escaped notice. And 
when we consider the system of treatment which then universally 
obtained, we cannot wonder that the insane were allowed to drag 
outa miserable existence in the society of friends, rather than be 
consigned to the hopeless alternative ‘of chains and a dungeon. 
The improvements which a mild but decisive system of treat- 
ment, first adopted by those quiet unobtrusive men, the Quakers, 
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in the Retreat at York, have at length forced themselves on 
general attention. It is now the prevailing system throughout 
Europe, at Charenton, Salpetriére, Bicétre, St. Yon, in France, 
and in all our own institutions. Those asylums are now so much 
improved in their internal economy and comforts, and the chance 
of cure so great, when attention is early directed to it, that cases 
are instantly sent thither, which, under the former bad arrange- 
ments, would never have reached them. In this way the appa- 
rent increase may be accounted for ; besides which, slight shades 
of mental aberration are now classed under one or other form of 
madness, which probably, at a period when the subject was not 
so well understood, would not be classed at all under any form 
of insanity. These, with other temporary causes, will occasion- 
ally give a slight increase in the returns, which is often mistaken 
for a progressive augmentation in this painful disease. 


Art.1V.—Histoire du Pape Pius VII. Par M. le Chevalier 
d’Artaud, Ancien Chargé d’Affaires 4 Rome, a Florence, et a 
Vienne, de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, de 


VAcadémie della Crusca et de Gottingen. Paris. 1836. 
2 vols. Svo. 


THE personal and literary character of the author of these 
volumes is so highly and deservedly esteemed, as to command, at 
all times, for any production from his pen, a more than ordinary 
degree of public attention. But at the present moment, when 
the politico-religious parties in our own country stand opposed 
to each other in such formidable array, and when every reflecting 
mind is tremblingly alive to the consequences of victory or defeat, 
a work which gives so deep an insight into the policy of the 
Court of Rome, which exposes its weakness aud unmasks its 
power, cannot fail to command for its readers the philosopher, 
the legislator and the divine. 

Attached to the celebrated diplomatist M. Cacault, in the ca- 
pacity of private and confidential secretary, and long honoured 
with that gentleman’s friendship, M. Artaud possessed peculiar 
facilities for his present work, and of these he has availed himself 
with great judgment and ability. From an enormous mass of 
documents, public and private, he has selected nearly two hundred 
highly interesting and curious papers, all hitherto unpublished, 
and inserted them according to their respective dates in the body 
of his work, 


Once in possession of his materials, two modes of employing 
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them presented themselves to the author’s choice. By a clear 
but concise analysis of his documents, a judicious selection of 
their most striking passages, and a few apt and general reflexions, 
uniting the whole, he might have effected what many of those 
writers have done, who have transmitted to posterity the actions 
of celebrated characters, Nor, like the great historians of auti- 
quity, who attribute to their heroes harangues which are purely 
ideal—the mere creations of the writers’ vivid imagination—had 
M. Artaud to depend upon the possession of a like talent; the 
very words themselves, as they fell from the lips of his personages, 
lay before him, and he could, therefore, easily undertake to pre- 
sent them to the public; a little care in chronological arrangement, 
and the addition of a few explanatory and illustrative notes, 
would have completed this by no means difficult or laborious 
task. On the other hand, by a faithful transcript of the corre- 
spondence, speeches, addresses, reports, and recriminations of the 
parties, he would exhibit a far more lively portraiture of their 
characters, views, prejudices, and predilections, and by thus 
making each of them, as it were, his own biographer, would 
furnish his readers with unquestionable and incontrovertible data 
from which to form an opinion touching their vices or their vir- 
tues, their demerits or their deserts. The correct judgment and 
tried experience of M. Artaud could not but convince him of 
the superior advantages of the latter mode of treating his subject, 
and he has accordingly adopted it. In the present work, there- 
fore, we do not see the great political characters of our times in 
one poivt of view only; it is not Bonaparte alone who speaks, 
but the general—the first consul—the emperor—and by this self- 
delineation we are enabled to contemplate him throughout the 
successive phases of his short but brilliant career. Imperturb- 
able amid all the political changes, the sad reverses, and dis- 
tressing mortifications to which he was subjected, Pius VII. the 
head of the Catholic church, the representative of St. Peter, con- 
stantly preserves his dignity, and equally commands our respect 
whether crossing the Alps, at the invitation or rather order of 
Bonaparte, or abashing the irreverence of the thoughtless Pa- 
risians, or once more issuing his briefs and apostolical instructions 
from the papal chair. With equal fidelity of pencil are sketched 
the portraits of the most celebrated ministers of the day, men 
whose superiority of genius or political sagacity has enabled 
them to take so large a share either in producing or repairing the 
misfortunes of Europe. 

The author’s next care was the due arrangement of his various 
facts, and to this unpresuming task he appears to have confined 
himself. It must not, however, be supposed, that he has never 
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hazarded his own opinion, or that he has been a listless or un- 
concerned relator of so many circumstances calculated to create 
a deep and powerful interest. On the contrary, by occasionally 
interrupting the thread of his narration by a few well- timed 
reflexions, he has sufficiently shown that he is not the mere echo 
of the selfish or tyrannical sentiments of others, and that, 
although fighting in the private ranks, he did not take the less 
interest in the conduct and issue of the contest. In many 
instances, yielding to the emotions excited within his breast by 
the splendour of military renown, or by the milder yet not less 
powerful radiancy of the apostolic virtues, he has left his readers 
to form their own opinions and to draw their own conclusions. 

While, therefore, this work cannot be considered, in one point 
of view, as entirely his own, it nevertheless becomes virtually so, 
by the author’s vouching for the accuracy of the facts therein 
related—a_ responsibility which he takes upon himself the more 
willingly, from his desire not to compromise any noble personages 
to whom he might have wished to dedicate his volumes. 

Although our author has most scrupulously avoided any ob- 
servations which might give offence to the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man who lately ruled the destinies of France, with so 
much glory for himself and her, although he has been equally 
careful not to wound the feelings of the friends and relatives of 
the hero now no more, yet when that name becomes mixed up 
with important facts, and when the integrity of history forbids 
the suppression of those facts, our author has not hesitated to say: 
“* He was in such a place and acted thus,” 

Equally anxious has M. Artaud been to diffuse a splendour 
around the lofty qualities of Pius VII., and if in one single 
instance that pontiff appears to have incurred blame, since an 
accusatory document has found its place in these volumes, he 
soou recovered from that state of bodily illness and exhaustion 
which had operated so unfavourably ou his mind, and again as- 
tonished all around him by his Christian, we had almost said 
celestial, virtues. Had the author, as he himself very justly ob- 
serves, persisted in a useless silence, he would have been pre- 
cluded in the sequel from applauding one of the most heroic 
actions, and one of the most glorious and affecting instances of 
repentance and contrition, ever exhibited to the admiration of 
mankind, or deserving the favour of the Most High. 

Having thus stated our opinion of the plan and general merits 
of this interesting work, we shall proceed to examine its contents 
more in detail, and, although the facts therein related are so nu- 
merous and important, both in a political and a moral point of 
view, that many more pages than are allotted to us would be too 
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few to convey an adequate idea of them, we shall endeavour to 
compress as many of them as possible within our brief article. 

After a few introductory observations upon the reign of Pius 
VIL., the author proceeds to state that his late holiness was born 
at Cesena, in the legation of Forli, on the 14th August, 1742, 
his father being Count Scipio Chiaramoute, and his mother the 
Countess Jane Ghini. Having been destined from his youth to 
the austerities of the cloister, he entered upon his theological 
studies at Parma, and on the 20th August, 1758, took the habit 
of St. Benedict. But “ to some kind of men, their virtues serve 
them but as enemies ;” and so it was with Chiaramonte, whose 
amiable qualities and superior talents but excited the jealousy of 
his brethren, and they therefore lost no opportunity of gratifying 
their malignity, by subjecting him to every species of annoyance 
and mortification. How painful it is thus to see verified the 
saying of the divine Ariosto, that discord, intrigue, and vice, 
usually take up their abode in that place in which nought should 
reside but fraternal love, tranquillity, and virtue. Fortunate was 
it for our monk, that he found a protector in Pius VI., who, 
indignant at the unworthy treatment of his fellow citizen and re- 
lation, conferred upon him, by a brief, the title of Ablate; shortly 
after nominated him bishop of Tivoli; upon the death of Cardinal 
Bondi, translated him to the bishopric of Imola; and on the 14th 
February, 1785, presented him with a cardinal’s hat. 

The author now proceeds to describe the war in Italy, and 
treats at length of the armistice concluded at Bologna between 
the holy see and the French republic; the new victories of 
Bonaparte ; the invasion of the Roman States; the famous treaty 
of Tolentino; the tumults at Rome, in which General Duphot 
fell a victim ; and the inexcusable conduct of the French ambas- 
sador, Joseph Bonaparte, and others of his countrymen. The 
consequence of this unhappy event was the marching of General 
Berthier upon Rome, a procedure which plainly showed that the 
Directory, in violation of every principle of political integrity and 
honour, had been the real instigators of the conspiracy concocted 
against the pope, in order that they might have a pretext for 
laying main basse wpon some property belonging to the papal 
see, and which was deposited with a Genoese banker :— 


** By a decree of the Directory,” says our author, “ it was ordered, 
that the diamonds formerly given in pledge by the pope to the French 
republic, and which had been afterwards restored to him, should be 
seized at Genoa, where they still remained, converted into specie, and 
transmitted to the military chest of the army of Italy. M, Faypoult was 


instructed to employ every possible means, even force, to obtain pos- 
session of them,” 
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The Roman republic was now proclaimed, and the unhappy 
Pius VI. being forced from Rome, was first conducted to Siena, 
then to the Chartreuse of Florence, and after the tumults at 
Imola and the celebrated homily of Cardinal Chiaramonte, to 
Valenza, where he died on the 29th of August, 1799. The de- 
scription of this venerable pontiff’s departure from Rome is so 
touching that we cannot omit its insertion here. 


* The unfortunate sovereign, who might have avoided his deplorable 
fate by taking the road to Naples, was declared a prisoner. He was 
told, with unfeeling irony, that his predilection for travel was now about 
to be indulged. By an order of the Directory, the pope, at first a cap- 
tive in his own apartments, was despoiled of his rings even to the pon- 
tifical signet, and was commanded to quit Rome. A violent storm 
raged on the night fixed for his departure; nevertheless, at four o'clock 
in the morning of the 20th of February, the head of the Catholic 
Church, oppressed by misfortunes, and enfeebled by years, was forced 
to enter a carriage, and the gates of the court yard were opened just 
sufficient to allow the vehicle to pass; but no sooner did the pontiff 
appear in the open street, on his way to the Porta Angelica, than he 
found a vast concourse of his subjects, who courageously testified to him 
their veneration and their love.” 


An interesting account follows of the conclave of Venice, of 
the disputes between the cardinals and Monsignore Gonsalvi, a 


most able politician, who had been appointed secretary to the 
conclave—and of the election, principally through Gonsalvi’s 
means, of the Cardinal Chiaramonte, who, out of gratitude to the 
memory of his benefactor, the late pope, assumed the name of 
Pius VII. The newly chosen pontiff published his Encyclica, 
or apostolic address, and departed from Venice for Rome, which 
city he entered on the third of July, and immediately commenced 
his wise and paternal government. The battle of Marengo 
shortly followed, and the first consul announced that he was dis- 
posed to treat with the pope, for which object M. Cacault ar- 
rived at Rome, having our author as his secretary of legation. 
A characteristic trait of Bonaparte is here related. Upon taking 
leave of the first consul, M. Cacault asked him in what manner 
he should treat the pope. ‘ Treat him,” replied the general, 
* as if he had two hundred thousand men at his command. You 
know,” continued he, “ that, in the month of October, 1796, I 
wrote to you that I was more ambitious to be the saviour of the 
holy see than its destroyer.” 

This embassy, however, was instructed to depart from Rome 
unless the concordat was signed within three days, and in conse- 
quence M. Cacault quitted Rome for Florence, leaving behind 
him the secretary of legation, while Gonsalvi, now a cardinal, set 
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off for Paris. After drawing a parallel between the concordats 
of Leo X. and Francis I. and that of 1801, the author proceeds 
to describe the parties who had most influence with the pope at 
this time—the removal from Rome of Cardinal Maury by order 
of the first consul—the doubts of the pope as to the sincerity and 
good faith of the French government, and the opinions of the 
Romans themselves upon the recent concordat. ‘The following 
is one of the pasquinades upon the occasion:— 
* Pio (VI.) per conservar la fede, 
Perde la sede. 
Pio (VII.) per conservar la sede, 

Perde la fede.” 

The Cardinal Gonsalvi at length requested and obtained leave 
to present the concordat to the first consul. The minister 
Cacault then resumed his functions in Rome, whither Cardinal 
Gonsalvi also returned. Cardinal Caprara proceeded to France as 
legate @ latere. The author transcribes in this place the letter 
written by the fourteen French bishops who had taken refuge in 
England, in answer to the pope’s ordinances. He also gives the 
report of M. Bernier upon the same subject, as well as that of 
an agent respecting the French bishops who had fled into Ger- 
many. ‘Then follows the firm answer of the pope to a letter 
from the first consul. 

Pius VII. had given instructions to Cardinal Caprara, to 
require that the body of the late pope might be transported to 
Rome. The request was immediately complied with, and orders 
were given that the remains of that pontiff should be delivered to 
Monsignore Spina. An account then follows of the arrival of 
the body at Rome and its magnificent interment. ‘The following 
will not be read without interest. 


“« They then proceeded to the recognition of the body. After opening 
both coffins, the one of wood and the other of lead, the body was dis- 
covered entire; but as the coffin had, from want of due care, been 
turned over, and carried in that position, a part of the face, and parti- 
cularly the nose, which rested upon the lead, had undergone some 
change. Near the hands was found a Latin inscription, placed there 
by Monsignore Marotti, designating the place where the pontiff’s death 
had taken place. In this paper were remarked words which were 
doubtless at the time unknown to the Directory, so true is it, that under 
the very eyes of the fiercest tyrants it is possible to transmit their 
perfidy and brutality to the indignation of posterity. The expressions 
were as follows: 

* In arce in qua 
Obses Gallorum custodiebatur.’” 


Prudence perhaps suggested the substitution of the milder 
term obses for the real one captivus. 
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About this time several important events took place :—the pro- 
mulgation of the concordat by the first consul ; the abdication of 
Charles Emanuel IV., king of Sardinia; the succession of his 
brother, Victor Emanuel; and the negociations with England 
relative to the nomination of the grand-master of Malta. 

Upon restoring Benevento and Ponte Corvo to the holy see, 
Bonaparte required as an equivalent five cardinal’s hats for France. 
M. Talleyrand also, that able, astute, and redoubtable diploma- 
tist, had his secular habit restored to him, a circumstance which ex- 
cited much disapprobation and which was productive of important 
consequences. ‘The city of Pesaro was also given back to the 
pope, who about this time nominated as grand-master of the order 
of Malta the Bailli Ruspoli, a choice which met with the appro- 
bation of France. 

In the month of September, 1802, M. Cacault received a pri- 
vate letter from M. de Bourrienne, in which he announced to 
him that Canova was invited to proceed immediately to Paris to 
execute a statue of the first consul, The artist was to be per- 
fectly at liberty as to the mode of execution; his travelling ex- 
penses were to be defrayed; and he was to receive for his labours 
the sum of 120,000 francs. Upon the letter being made known 
to this celebrated sculptor, he peremptorily refused to go. “It 
is Bonaparte,” said he, ‘it is this man who has destroyed my 
country, and afterwards abandoned it to Austria. I have more 
than I can do here. I ask nothing from power; besides, the 
winter is approaching, and I shall find my death amid the svows of 
Paris.” After some remonstrances, however, from M. Cacault, 
Canova became mollified and consented to — to the French 
capital ; an acquiescence which, it is said, was principally 
owing to his being told, that when Bonaparte was in Egypt, and 
was present at the. discovery of a colossal statue, he had exclaimed, 
‘ Ah! were [ not a conqueror, I would be a sculptor.” Caneve’s 
conduct during this his first visit to Paris was characterized alike 
by discretion and courage, At his very first introduction to the 
first consul, he told him that Rome languished in poverty ; that its 
commerce was ruined, aud that the finest remains of antiquity, 
which it once could boast of as its own, were then in the galleries 
and collections of foreigners. ‘The answer was, ‘1 will restore 
Rome. ‘The welfare of humanity is dear to me, and I will effect 
it.” 

The next concordat was that with the Italian republic. ‘The 
republics of Lucca and Genoa were created. ‘The pope had a 
maguificent legacy bequeathed to him by a Venetian nobleman, 
Monsignore Cornaro: this was a palace at Venice with all the 
pictures that it contained. Bonaparte also sent him as a present 
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two schooners, named the St. Peter and the St. Paul, for the 
protection of his commerce. ‘The account of the audience given 
by the pope to the officers of these vessels will be found curious. 

The Bailli Ruspoli having, it is supposed, from English in- 
fluence, refused the appointment of grand-master of Malta, 
Tommasi was raised to that dignity. The situation of the pope 
at this time, though upon the whole satisfactory, was rendered 
somewhat irksome by several untoward circumstances, such as 
the infamous satires published against him, and the attack made 
upon M. Cacault, by a _facinoroso, while passing through a by- 
street ; and which, but for the magnanimity of that minister, might 
have compromised the government. ‘The circumstance, how- 
ever, which gave most umbrage to his holiness, was the recall of 
M. Cacault to Paris, and his being replaced by Cardinal Fesch, 
uncle to the first consul. It is said that the cardinal, upon his 
appointment, having expressed his intention to look over the 
correspondence with the holy see, ‘‘ Read nothing,” said the first 
consul to him, ‘ tact is all that is necessary.” 

The subjects our author next proceeds to treat upon, are the 
re-organization of the Catholic hierarchy in Germany ; the nomi- 
nation of M. Chateaubriand as secretary of legation, in place of 
our author ; the instructions given to Cardinal Fesch ; the pope’s 
letter to the first consul upon the German churches ; the arrival 
of M. Chateaubriand at Rome, and his first emotions upon find- 
ing himself in that ancient city; the arrival of Cardinal Fesch, 
&e. Xe. Ke. 

In 1804 Bonaparte determined upon assuming the imperial 
dignity, and invited the pope to come to Paris to consecrate and 
crown him. A long correspondence followed, the pope insisting 
upon certain conditions. Much delay ensuing, Cardinal Fesch 
pressed for a decided promise of departure. Conferences of two, 
three, and four hours in length took place with Cardinal Gon- 
salvi; every day fresh difficulties were started ; at length the pon- 
tifical government declared that it expected a letter of invitation, 
which should contain unequivocal assurances of a sincere desire 
for the welfare of religion. ‘The emperor then decided upon 
writing the following letter :— 


“ Most holy Father, 

** The happy effect produced upon the character and moral 
feeling of my people by the re-establishment of the Christian religion 
induces me to intreat that your holiness will give me a fresh proof of 
the interest which you take in my welfare, and in that of this great 
nation, under circumstances the most important ever presented by the 
annals of mankind. I beg that you will, in person, impart, in the 
highest possible degree, the character of religion to the ceremonial of the 
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anointing and crowning the first emperor of the French. This ceremony 
will acquire an additional splendour by being performed by your holi- 
ness ; and your holiness will thereby insure both for us and our people, 
the blessing of that Deity, whose high will determines alike the fate of 
empires and of individuals. 

Your holiness is aware of the affection which I have long enter- 
tained for you, and may judge therefrom of the pleasure which this 
circumstance will afford me of giving you fresh proofs of it. We pray 
God, most holy Father, to vouchsafe you many years that you may direct 
and govern in your wisdom our holy mother Church. 

** Your devout Son, 

“Cologne, September 15th, 1804. (Signed) Navroxzon.” 

This letter of the emperor’s was carried to the pope by Gene- 
ral Caffarelli. His holiness had required that it might be pre- 
sented to him by two bishops, if Cardinal Fesch had not the duty 
assigned to him. However, as the general possessed a reputation 
for much amenity and suavity, and had also expressed great satis- 
faction upon the publication of the concordat, the pope received 
him with kindness. Some scruples, however, induced the pontiff 
to require another letter more explicit upon the affairs of religion, 
in answer to which requisition M. ‘Talleyrand addressed Cardinal 
Caprara as follows :— 

‘* The coronation of his majesty will not be the only object of this 
journey ; the grand interests of religion, which will be discussed in the 
mutual councils of his majesty and the sovereign pontiff, will constitute 
the principal part. The results of their deliberations cannot but prove 
in the highest degree advantageous to the progress of religion, and to the 
welfare of the state.” 

Encouraged by these assurances, Pius VII., adds our author, 
(who had now returned to Rome) pronounced an allocution in 
the Consistory, and with the unanimous consent of the cardinals, 
the time of his departure was fixed, Cardinal Gonsalvi being ap- 
pointed to direct and carry on the government during the pope’s 
absence. His holiness, therefore, set off on the 2d of November, 
1804, and, having arrived at Florence, was received there with the 
utmost respect by the queen of Etruria. Great efforts were 
indeed made by an English agent to detain him in that city, or to 
make him defer his departure for one day, in order to afford time 
for establishing a cordon sanitaire; for the purpose of cutting off 
the communications between Tuscany and Bologna, on account 
of an epidemic, which had broken out at Leghorn. But Pius 
VII. refased to interrupt his journey, considering that, having 
promised to arrive in France as speedily as possible, any delay 
would be derogatory to his dignity. On the 13th of November 
the pope arrived at Turin, whence he wrote to the emperor as 
follows :— 
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*‘ My very dear Son in Jesus Christ, 

“ We received through the hands of Cardinal Cambacérés, at 
Turin, where we arrived last night at midnight, your majesty’s letter of 
the Ist of November. Your majesty’s obliging expressions, not less than 
your attention in deputing three distinguished personages to congratulate 
us upon our journey, have enabled us to bear with greater strength and 
cheerfulness the fatigue of travelling. We have not the least doubt of 
these indubitable proofs of our attachment being both agreeable to your 
majesty, and beneficial to the cause of religion, the only sure basis of 
the stability of thrones, and the happiness of nations. Faithful to our 
promise, we hasten on as expeditiously as possible, that we may gratify 
your wishes; but fatigue consequent upon the long and oppressive 
journey of yesterday, the horrible state of the roads, the want of horses, 
which is such, that part of our suite has not yet arrived, oblige us to 
remain one day at Turin, together with the Cardinals Fesch and Cam- 
bacérés, who are equally convinced with ourselves of this unavoidable 
necessity. We feel ourselves animated in this journey by a most anxious 
desire to become personally acquainted with your majesty, and to pro- 
cure for religion and the Church advantages which may, in the history 
of our times, diffuse a splendour around your majesty and us. Itis with 
these sentiments that we bestow upon your majesty, with the utmost 
cordiality, the paternal apostolic benediction. 

** Given at Turin, November 13th, 1804, 
* Of our pontificate the fifth, 
* Pius P.P, VII.” 


The emperor’s answer, dated the 20th of November, was this: 
** Most holy Father, 
“I have learned with the greatest pleasure, by the letter of 

your holiness dated from Turin, that your holiness is in good health. I 
am most anxious to know how your holiness has supported the fatigue 
of crossing the mountains, I flatter myself that in the course of this 
week, I shall have the happiness of seeing your holiness, and of express- 
ing the sentiments I entertain for you. By repairing to my palace of 
Fontainebleau, which is on the road, I shall be enabled to enjoy that 
pleasure the sooner : 

“‘ Thereupon, I pray God, most holy Father, that he may vouchsafe 
you many years to direct and govern our holy mother Church, 


«* Your devout Son, 
** Saint Cloud, November 20th, 1804.” (Signed) ‘ Naponzon.” 


On the 25th the pope arrived at Fontainebleau. The emperor, 
who was hunting, having been informed of the approach of his 
holiness, met him at the cross of S. Harein. They immediately 
proceeded to the palace, and were there received by Cardinal 
Caprara, and the great officers of the household. After various 
interviews between these two illustrious personages, the pope 
proceeded to visit the empress, a condescension which did not 
pass without censure, as being contrary to the papal dignity; but 
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the pope replied, “ Let us do thus much for the sake of France ; 
if we have causes of discord, let it not be occasioned by matters 
of etiquette. In travelling there is less etiquette than at Rome, 
as you well know.” 

On the pope’s arrival at Paris, he received addresses from the 
president of the senate, the legislative body, and various other 
public assemblies, and on the Od of December, at nine o'clock, 
his holiness left the Tuileries for the metropolitan church, in order 
to perform the august ceremony of the coronation of the emperor. 
M. de Pradt, who fulfilled the duties of master of the ceremonies 
to the clergy, and who did not quit Napoleon a single instant, 
asserts that throughout the whole ceremony he did nothing but 
gape. Upon receiving news of the coronation of the emperor, 
the Romans became very impatient for the return of their beloved 
pontifi—an impatience which they took every opportunity of 
expressing to the agents of the French government. 

The author commences his second volume with an account of 
the pope’s residence at the Tuileries in the pavilion of Flora, 
where he continued to grant audiences to the faithful, and some- 
times received the emperor. He gives us a letter of congratula- 
tion sent by Pius to Napoleon on ‘the occasion of the birth of a 
nephew, the son of the princess Hortense and his brother Louis. 
This is the same youth who has recently compromised himself so 
unfortunately at Strasburg. His holiness also received intelli- 
gence of the alarming inundation of the ‘Tiber, which took place 
on the 3lst of January, 1805—a disaster that occasioned the 
most serious losses, and which the Romans did not fail to attri- 
bute to the continued absence of the pope. 

Whilst the holy father was making preparations for his depar- 
ture, the arch-chancellor of the German empire expressed his 
wish that Monsignore Bernier should be appointed legate d 
latere at Ratisbon. ‘This circumstance gave rise to the Report 
of M. Portalis upon the ecclesiastical demands of the pope. 
The discussions which ensued ; the reproduction of the letter of 
Louis XIV. to the Cardinal de la Tremouille and to Innocent 
XILI.; the colloquies of the pope with the emperor, are all 
related with graphic power. The state papers connected with 
this subject will be found particularly interesting. The con- 
clusion of Napoleon’s auswer to the demands of the pope is very 
striking. 


** The emperor, ever constant to the plan he has laid down for him- 
self from the commencement, will place all his glory and all his happiness 
in being one of the firmest supports of the holy see, and one of the most 
sincere defenders of the prosperity of Christian nations. He is desirous 
that among the actions which have thrown a splendour around his exist- 
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ence, should be reckoned foremost the respect which he has constantly 
manifested for the Church of Rome, and his successful efforts for recon- 
ciling to it the affections and the faith of the first nation of the universe.” 


Our author's own reflections upon the above are admirable. 


“ But were such sentiments likely to last long? Will there not be 
always found in Napoleon, whenever the question turns upon religious 
matters, two distinct individuals ?—the one, just, prompt, clear-headed, 
not above asking counsel upon questions which he had never studied, 
receiving with a good grace wholesome advice, and acting upon it with 
all the energy which accompanies an internal conviction; the other, 
restless, given up to a foolish pride, and a superficial knowledge, envious 
of the mission of the priesthood, and considering himself humiliated, in- 
asmuch as he is not, in the intervals between battles, the pontiff of the 
nation, as he had been the supreme director of the army,” &c. 


Several circumstances had occurred to lead the Pope to appre - 
hend that his departure from the French capital would not be 
permitted ; this almost became certain, when a person of high 
rank and office, but whose name his holiness would never divulge, 
actually spoke to him about taking up his residence at Avignon. 
Although the communication was not official, Napoleon’s power 
over the words and even the thoughts of those about him was too 


great to suppose it to be hazarded without his permission. The 
pope, therefore, replied,— 


“A report has been spread, that we might be forcibly detained in 
France; well! deprive us of our liberty : all has been foreseen and provided 
against. Before leaving Rome, we signed a formal abdication, which 
will come into operation the moment we become a prisoner ; this instru- 
ment is out of the reach of French power: it is deposited with Cardinal 
Pignatelli at Palermo, and so soon as the projects, now said to be medi- 


tated, are put into execution, there will remain in your hands only a poor 
monk, named Barnabas Chiaramonte.” 


His holiness, however, contrary to his fears, obtained permis- 
sion to quit Paris, about the same time that Napoleon was to set 
off in order to be crowned King of Italy. After receiving every 
mark of veneration and every testimonial of esteem, from the dif- 
ferent cities through which he passed, particularly at Chalons-sur- 
Saone and at Lyons, his holiness arrived safe in Rome on the 16th 
of May. He was received at the gate of St. Peter’s by Cardinal 


York, though this venerable prelate was bending under the weight 
of fourscore years. 


** After the benediction, the pontiff again approached the altar to make 
a last prayer before quitting the church. It would seem that, while on 
his knees, he was seized with a kind of ecstacy. The idea of finding 
himself once more in the chief temple of his capital, one hundred and 
twenty days after his melancholy departure from it ; the recollection of 
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the dangers he had incurred or imagined he had incurred during so long 
a journey, soengrossed his every faculty, that he remained, as if immove- 
able, at the foot of the altar. His abstraction continued; the church, 
which had not been lighted up, no night ceremony having been expected, 
gradually became dark. More than thirty thousand persons were, in the 
midst of this silence and the approach of night, totally unable to account 
for so extraordinary a circumstance. Cardinal Gonsalvi now gently arose, 
approached the pope, and, touching his arm, asked him if he was suffering 
any sudden indisposition. The pope pressed the cardinal’s hand, thanked 
him, and assured him that this prolongation of his prayer was but the 
effect of excessive happiness and delight.” 

Soon after his arrival in Rome, the pope received a letter from 
Napoleon relative to Jerome Bonaparte, who had married a 
Protestant lady in America. This letter gave rise to several 
important questions and to some unpleasant feelings; but, not- 
withstanding this, magnificent gifts passed between the French 
emperor and the pontiff. The former was gratified by receiving 
a superb cameo representing The Continence of Scipio, the latter 
by the present of a splendid tiara. 

As the emperor, however, insisted upon the pope’s annulling 
the marriage of his brother, he was under the necessity of answer- 
ing him in a very long letter, the following passages from which 
will not fail to be read with great interest, in this country espe- 
cially :— 

“* Amidst an oppressive accumulation of business, we have taken every 
possible care and trouble in making personal research to discover if our 
apostolic authority could furnish us with some means of meeting your 
majesty’s wishes, which, considering their object, it would have given us 
infinite satisfaction to have seconded. But, in whatever point of view 
we have considered the matter, the only result has been our conviction, 
that of all the motives which have been proposed, or which we can imagine, 
there is not one which holds out a hope of being able to satisfy your 
majesty as far as we could wish, namely, to declare the nullity of the said 
marriage. 

“ The three reports which your majesty has forwarded to us, being 
based upon reciprocally opposite principles, naturally destroy each other. 

“In the first place, the difference of religion, considered by the church 
as a bar nullifying a marriage, is of no effect between two persons who 
have been baptized, although one of them may not belong to the Catholic 
communion. 

* This bar is only of effect in marriages contracted between a Chris- 
tian and an infidel. Marriages between Protestants and Catholics, al- 
though they may be held in abhorrence by the church, are, nevertheless, 
recognized by it as valid. * * * 

** After this research into facts, we have considered, under every point 
of view, whether the absence of the priest could, according to the prin- 
ciples of the ecclesiastical law, furnish a reason for nullity ; but we have 
remained convinced that this motive of nullity does not exist, 
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* Tt does not, in fact, exist with respect to the place of residence of 
the husband... . . . It is an incontestable maxim, that, for the validity 
of a marriage, it suffices to observe the laws which are in force in the 
country where one of the two parties resides, especially when neither of 
the two clandestinely or fraudulently abandons his place of abode: 
whence it follows, that, if the laws in force in the country of the woman's 
residence, and in which the marriage is celebrated, be duly observed, it 
is not necessary to conform to those in force in the country of the man’s 
residence, and in which the marriage has not been contracted. 

“Nor can there exist a reason of nullity on account of the woman’s 
place of residence, for the reasons above assigned.” 

The above passages from the letter of Pius VII. set com- 
pletely at rest the question of the validity of such marriages. The 
decision of the pope was, however, any thing but agreeable to 
the emperor, who, perhaps, by way of retaliation, addressed to 
him a very strong letter upon the ecclesiastical affairs of Italy, 
which letter, together with the discreet answer of the pope, will 
be found in its place. ‘The emperor, shortly afterwards, or- 
dered Ancona to be occupied by the French troops, an invasion 
of the papal territory and rights, against which the pope pro- 
tested with equal justice, eloquence, and firmness. After the 
famous battle of Austerlitz, another still more violent epistle was 
addressed by Napoleon to his holiness, in which he formally 
declares himself the Emperor of Rome. ‘ Votre Sainteté,” 
says he, “ est souverain de Rome, mais j’en suis Vempéreur.” 
The reply of the pope is drawn up with great care, sagacity, and 
temper, and displays throughout a courage worthy of his character 
and station. 

The immoderate ambition of Bonaparte now still more openly 
and unblushingly displayed itself by his causing his brother Jo- 
seph to enter Naples at the head of an army, and to assume the 
royal dignity. ‘Times have been, in which the mere fact of pos- 
session of the crown, no matter by what means, insured the party 
the respect and fear of those under his sway; the case, however, 
is happily different in our times, and if monarchs who claim the 
throne by long hereditary descent, are compelled (if they wish to 
preserve it) to affect at least the semblance of virtues, how much 
more necessary is it for such as owe their sceptre to the smiles of 
fortune to be well-informed, learned, just, valiant, grateful for 
sacrifices made in their behalf, and beneficent to those learned 
men who have encompassed their new-made crown with the halo 
of genius and talent! 

Sinister rumours were now very rife :—the holy see was to be 
transferred to Avignon or to Paris—the states of the church 
were to be divided between the kingdoms of Italy and Naples— 
the order of Malta was to be secularized—the French code 
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published at Rome—and the marriage of priests allowed. Me- 
lancholy forebodings oppressed the unhappy pontiff, who now 
saw himself deprived of the principalities of Benevento and 
Ponte Corvo, the former of which was bestowed upon M, Tal- 
leyrand and the latter upon Marshal Bernadotte, He found 
himself compelled to dismiss his valued friend, the Cardinal Gon- 
salvi, and to appoint Cardinal Casoni as his secretary of state; and 
lastly, he saw Francis forced to renounce the title of Emperor of 
Germany. 

On the 15th of July, 1807, the family of the Stuarts became 
extinct by the death of Cardinal York. This prince, who was 
born in Rome on the 6th of March, 1725, was baptized in the 
month of May following by Pope Benedict XIII. He at first 
took the title of Duke of York, and, upon being invested with 
the purple by Benedict XIV. in 1747, assumed that of cardinal. 
His father, who married the grand-daughter of Sobieski, the 
saviour of Vienna, had bequeathed all his papers and jewels to 
his eldest son, Prince Charles-Edward, the Duke of York’s bro- 
ther, and the latter, upon the death of the prince in 1788, came 
into possession of them. On the death of the last of the Stuarts 
being notified to Napoleon, he said, “ If they had but left a child 
eight years old, 1 would have replaced him upon the throne of 
Great Britain.” M. Artaud, in a note, gives verbatim the car- 
dinal’s will, which has never been before published. It is too 
voluminous to be transcribed at length in this brief article, and we 


shall therefore extract the passages most important to an English 
reader. 


“ We, Henry-Benedict-Maria, son of James III., King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
Bishop of Frascati, considering, &. * * * 

** We, moreover, expressly declare, that all property of whatsoever 
kind belonging to us, whether moveable or immoveable, money, jewels, 
diamonds, and orders, as well as the insignia of our crown, the decora- 
tions, valuable effects, and credits of our royal house, our own property 
in funds, our rights and duties of whatsoever kind they may be, belong 
exclusively and without reservation to us, and are of our own free property 
and possession, as proceeding in part from the inheritance of the ances- 
tors of our royal house and family, and duly devolved and bequeathed 
unto us, and in part as acquired and saved by ourselves. 

* * * » 


“ Finally, we purpose here to renew, and to regard and hold, as ex- 
pressly inserted, our protest, preserved in the acts of the notary Cataldi, 
the 27th January, 1788, upon the occasion of the death of our most 
serene brother, relative to the transmission of our rights and succession 
to the throne of England in favour of the prince to whom they will by 
right (de jure) fall by proximity of blood, and by the laws of succession ; 
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we here declare that we so transmit them to him in the most express and 
solemn manner. * * * 
** Given at our residence of Frascati this day, 15th July, 1802. 
“ Henry, THE Kine.” 


Events of a serious character now rapidly succeeded each 
other. Napoleon wrote to the viceroy of Italy in very strong 
terms upon the affairs of Rome. ‘The pope was supposed to be 
inclined to nominate Napoleon Emperor of the West. Rome 
was occupied by General Miollis, and Cardinal Casoni was re- 
placed, first by Cardinal Giuseppe Doria, and soon afterwards, 
by Cardinal Gabrielli. And now, says our author, we have 
arrived at the 11th July, 1808, the day when the pope thought fit 
to assemble in consistory such of the cardinals as were still at 
Rome. He there pronounced the celebrated allocution commencing 
with these words, ‘* Nova vulnera.” As this interesting docu- 
ment has never been published, the author gives the following 


extract from an original copy, signed with the pontiff’s own hand, 
and sealed with his arms. 


** The holy father is about to exhibit to his brethren the fresh wounds 
which have been inflicted upon him. The last time he convoked the 
cardinals was on the 16th March; he then deplored the forcible removal 
of five of that august body: ten more have just now been torn from the 
capital, without, however, any crime being laid to their charge. Such 
is the state of slavery here, that all that we might voluntarily refuse to 
perform is extorted from us by violence and force of arms.” (The pope 
here quotes the answer he ordered to be addressed to General Lefebvre.) 
** Benedict XIV. in the wars of Spain knew how to avoid becoming 
either an ally or an enemy. Behold the reward we have received for 
our fatigues in carrying the holy chrism wherewith to consecrate Napo- 
leon! Charlemagne is only recalled by him to our memory in order 
to be calumniated, for the ten years’ possession of Rome is matter of 
evidence. Printers are forbidden under pain of death to print anything 
concerning public affairs. Monsignore Cavalchini, a person of the 
strictest probity, has been driven from Rome, within a few hours. This 
wound has been opened afresh (vulnus reconduit) upon thinking of the 
departure of the cardinals. They say that when insulting the sovereign, 
they do not outrage the pontiff: are not the pontiff and the sovereign 
one and the same individual? who would dare to affirm that in attack- 
ing the King of Italy, he did not attack the Emperor of the French? 
But if the heavens and the earth were to fall, the word of the divine 
promise would not pass away.” 


The author thus concludes: 


“‘ The pope then protests with all the solemnity and earnestness pos- 
sible against these outrages. He is willing to sacrifice his life for the 
welfare of his people. ‘That people he presses to his heart and bestows 
upon them the kiss of peace. As to the emperor, he is conjured in the 
name of the Lord to remove evil from the house of Israel, to withdraw 
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himself from the councils of those perfidious advisers, who, under the 
pretext of aggrandizing the royal majesty, draw him on to eternal per- 
dition. Let him therefore follow those better suggestions which com- 
fort the church and which will ensure his own salvation. The prince of 
the apostles is supplicated to render tranquillity to the sea agitated by 
tempests. ‘ God is in the midst of his people from this time and for ever- 
more.’—Ps, cxxiv. v. 2.” 

Whilst the pope was pronouncing this celebrated allocution, a 
decree, dated the 6th July, had nominated Joseph Bonaparte 
King of Spain. On the 23rd commenced the first siege of 
Saragossa, and Spanish deputies arrived at. Rome for the purpose 
of secretly congratulating the pope upon his resistance. On the 
14th July Joachim Murat was proclaimed King of Naples, and 
his holiness was speedily enjoined to recognize him as such 
without delay. 

Misfortunes trod upon the heels of each other. Cardinal 
Pacca was arrested, although the pope had conducted him into 
his own apartments; the papal states were incorporated with the 
Empire; the pope published his bull of-excommunication, and at 
length the sovereign pontiff was seized in a manner the most 
brutal and disgraceful by order of Napoleon, conducted to 
Florence, and thence to Alexandria, then to Grenoble, Avignon, 
and lastly to Savona. A most interesting account of this transac- 
tion is given by Cardinal Pacca, an eye-witness, who, after de- 
scribing the manner in which the soldiery broke into the palace, 
the interview of General Radet with the pope, and the admirable 
self-possession of his holiness, states that the pope and himself 
were forced to enter a carriage, not being allowed even time to put 
into it a valise with the linen necessary for their persons, and 
thus proceeds :-— 

“ Shortly afterwards the pope asked me if I had any money about 
me. I replied, ‘ Your holiness saw that I was arrested in your apart- 
ment, since which arrest I was not allowed to return into mine.’ 
Then we drew out our purses, and, notwithstanding the affliction and 
grief into which we were plunged at being thus torn from Rome and 
its beloved people, we could not refrain from laughing when we found 
in the purse of his holiness one papetto, about twenty-two French sous, 
and in mine, three grossi—little more than sixteen French sous. The 
pope, showing the papetto to General Radet, said, ‘ This then, is all 
that is left us from our principality.’ ” 

After the battle of Wagram, Napoleon demanded a list of all 
those excommunicated by the pope, and seized at Rome the 
famous ring of the Fisherman, with which the pontifis signed 
their decrees. Then followed his marriage with Maria Louisa, 
and the exile of thirteen cardinals for not approving of that mar- 
riage. Canova once more visited Paris, where he arrived on the 
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1ith October, 1810. He had several conversations with Napo- 
leon. The pope was now transported to Fontainebleau. Hither 
the Emperor soon repaired, and taking advantage of the state of 
physical and mental depression to which the unfortunate pontiff 
was reduced, he prevailed upon him to sanction the famous Con- 
cordat of 1813, On the arrival, however, of the Cardinals Pacca 
and Gonsalvi, at Fontainebleau, the pope recovered his former 
vigour and protested against the Concordat. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence, that, after the issuing of 
the excommunication, Napoleon’s affairs daily grew worse until 
his total ruin. At length, he thought proper to order Pius VII. 
to be reconducted to Rome. His journey through France was 
truly glorious for him. ‘The events from this time are so well 
known as to need no recapitulation. We shall therefore conclude 
with giving the reader two more extracts, the one, extremely 
curious, relative to the Stuart papers, the other an account of 
the pope’s decease. 


“ We consider it our duty,” says our author, “ to give an account of 
what happened with respect to the Stuart papers, left at Rome by the 
Cardinal of York. By the dispositions of the will, Monsignore Cesarini, 
Bishop of Milevi, was nominated to the entail. The latter had left the 
care of several trunks filled with papers to a steward, (maestro di cagu,) 
who in 1809, at the time of the change in the government, kept them 
concealed in a garret, in order to preserve them from the French. This 
steward died, carrying his secret with him. About 1816, the papers 
were discovered by a person who bad a confused knowledge of what 
had taken place, and who, having searched for the trunks, at last dis- 
covered them. Englishmen were always flocking to Rome: one of 
them, a Mr. Watson, offered to buy, for ready money, the papers of 
which he suspected the existence. The person in possession of them, 
but unlawfully so, handed them over to him for the paltry sum of one 
hundred and seventy Roman crowns. The bargain being concluded, 
the Englishman at first acted with great caution in order to accomplish 
his plan of carrying off the papers from the Roman States. A late con- 
sul of France, M. Stamaty, had formerly had an opportunity of secretly 
seeing many of those papers, at that time even partly destroyed by 
insects, and he has told me, that, in what he had deciphered of them 
he had found a voluminous correspondence with English authorities 
which had sent to the Stuarts many testimonials of fidelity and 
attachment, and even sometimes money. The correspondence with 
Scotland was in great confusion, and appeared to have had the most 
important documents abstracted. From a kind of inventory which 
was found, it is probable that many dacune existed. Among them, 
were also found several papers connected with the Court of St. Ger- 
main, about 1708, and especially some Irish documents. After having 
cast a rapid glance over this valuable collection, M. Stamaty ac- 
knowledged that he could not undertake to decipher with due exact- 
ness this ancient writing, nor even the more recent specimens, owing to 
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their having been purposely disfigured. A person who resided at Rome, 
and possessed both tact and discretion, and who particularly enjoyed 
M. Artaud’s confidence, told him, that since fate had deposited these 
papers in faithful hands, and as, to all appearance, they had not been 
acquired with the view of compromising many honorable and noble 
families, the trunks must be embarked at Civita Vecchia, that every 
precaution, however, was to be taken against Mr. Denis, the English 
consul, or rather Mrs. Denis, who intermeddled in everything, not ex- 
cepting even political matters, even more than her husband, who was al- 
most incapacitated for filling the duties of consul. The Englishman 
declined following this advice. He appeared to be ignorant of the in- 
fluence exercised by the British government at Rome. He was always 
talking, consulting, and deciphering. He was soon betrayed, and in- 
formation being given to the Sena government, an inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the affair, the papers were seized, with the exception of a few 
loose sheets, which were afterwards found in other hands. Watson 
vainly protested against the government order. Well informed persons 
assert, that the papers, after having been examined by an agent of the 
Court of Sardinia, (the rights of the Stuarts having passed over to the 
second son of Victor Amadeus III., who reigned at Turin in 1817,) 
were after this scrutiny sent to England.” 


The death of Pius VII. is thus related. 


“The news of the Ist of July had announced to the Court of Vienna, 
that the pope was in a most alarming state of weakness. The emperor 
immediately ordered that the oldest and choicest of his Tokay wines 
should be sent from his cellars for the benefit of his holiness. As the 
state of the patient did not allow of his being easily moved, Louis 
XVIII. forwarded, at the suggestion of the ambassador, one of those 
mechanical beds which had just been invented in France, and which 
allowed the patient to be raised without inconvenience or pain... . As 
soon as the sick pontiff was placed upon this bed, he experienced relief. 

‘‘ The patient was tolerably tranquil on the 18th, but on the following 
day, the most alarming symptoms appeared: the pope wildly pro- 
nounced the words Savona and Fontainebleau. His voice soon changed, 
and the sound of a few Latin words showed that he was constantly in 
prayer. ‘There was no appearance, writes the ambassador, of any thing 
like any other agitation or disturbance than that occasioned by pain. 
In the evening, the patient could no longer take any nourishment, and 
on the 20th August at five o’clock in the morning, this life, so pure, so 
wise, so firm under many circumstances, became extinct. Thus died 
the Sovereign Pontiff Pius VII. at the age of eighty-one, after a reign 
of twenty-three years, five months, and six days.” 


We cannot too earnestly recommend M. Artaud’s work to our 
readers. Unbiassed by anything like prejudice, or party spirit, 
he has given a simple narrative of circumstances as they occurred, 
proving the authenticity of his facts by the most interesting docu- 
ments that have been submitted to the public for many years, 
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Art. IV.—Naturhistorische Reise nach der West Indischen Insel 
Hayti, auf Kosten S* Majestat des Kaisers von Oesterreich. 
Von Karl Ritter, Gartendirector in Ungarn und Mitglied 
mehrerer gelehrten Gesellschaften. Mit lithographirten Ab- 
bildungen, (Travels to the West Indian Island of Hayti for 
the advancement of Natural History, and at the expense of 


His Majesty the Emperor of Austria. By Carl Ritter, &c, &c.) 
Stutgard. 1836. 


THovcH somewhat late in its appearance, as regards the actual 
time of the journey narrated herein, this volume comes before us 
at a moment when the affairs of Hayti begin to assume a tone 
of greater importance to Europe than has for many years been 
its fate. ‘The curious problem—how far the negro and his de- 
scendants are qualified to take their place in civilized society, has 
now had a reasonable period for solution allowed to it: and the 
answer to this question, though still in progress, involves a point 
if not of greater difficulty, at least one more closely connected 
with our own immediate interests. ‘The doubt whether our West 
India settlements are to be shortly transferred to the United 
States of North America has, for the present at any rate, been 
answered satisfactorily in the negative, by the party most capable 
perhaps of determining the question in one shape. The proba- 
bility next arises of an Emancipation more effective than even that 
recently granted to our slave population in the West Indies, by 
their possible imitation of the example of St. Domingo, either in 
the subversion of European rule and establishment of separate 
and independent legislatures or else by their union with the govern- 
ment of Hayti. We cannot take upon ourselves to decide so 
difficult a question, and are the less disposed to hazard any conjec- 
tures upon it by the simple fact, that time will solve the riddle, 
at present involved in obscurity; and that inquiries so vague 
into the future, have already received one correction by the start- 
ing of new states, possibly new claimants, into existence, both in 
North and South America. Meantime, the past and present con- 
dition of Hayti, the great exemplar of negro independence, may 
assist us in forming a judgment on several points scarcely yet ripe 
for mature decision, 


The interest excited by the acquisitions to natural history, 
furnished by the kingdom of Brazil during its temporary con- 
nection with Austria, by the ill-fated marriage of the Archduchess 
Louisa to Don Pedro, appears to have been great in the latter 
country. Our author, partaking this feeling in no ordinary de- 
gree, and burning, as he tells us, with desire to improve his 
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knowledge of nature, and especially in a tropical climate, readily 
undertook the commision to Hayti, suggested to the Imperial 
Court by that well-known patriotic and scientific nobleman, 
Joseph von Dietrich. A collection of natural curiosities from 
the Imperial Cabinet, were packed in six chests, to further the 
views of the expedition by a propitiatory offering to the sable 
ruler, Christophe; with what success, our author has here explained 
fully and at length. So little is generally known of the past and 
present condition of this singularly interesting island, that we 
shall give ample extracts from the volume before us, as the best 
means of gratifying curiosity; accompanying, however, our ex- 
tracts with such remarks, from later and more intimate knowledge 
of the scene, as to give the reader a clearer insight than the work 
before us, without such assistance, could furnish, of the free go- 
vernment of the blacks. 

M. Ritter, who, it seems, is director of the imperial gardens in 
Hungary, as well as member of several scientific societies, left 
Trieste, on his mission, on board of an English vessel ; and no- 
tices, as a fresh-water sailor, the varieties of weather, which 
was squally ; and which, on one occasion, “ with a fearful crash 
and a loud peal of thunder, brought all upon deck to behold— 
the two masts, with their sails, lying on the waters.” The captain, 
John Smard, comforted the passengers with the assurance that, 
had the masts not broken, the ship must have upset ; so, making 
the best use of the mizen till the others could be repaired, they 
proceeded on their course, noticing whole islands of fucus natans, 
with quantities of small crabs adhering thereto; and amongst 
them that rare species, the holothuria. Paying a tribute off Tra- 
falgar to the memory of that “hero, the great Nelson,” M. 
Ritter, proceeds to detail the ceremony of crossing the line, 
which, already growing obsolete, may still possess an interest at 
Vienna. After something more than a two months’ voyage, 
they made the land at Cape Nicolet, on the 14th of April. 

From Nicolet to the harbour of Cape Hayti, the passage is 
extremely narrow, and surrounded or edged by rocks and coral 
reefs ; often fatal, as he observes, to navigators that have sur- 
mounted “ the dangers of the seas.” The pilot came on board, 
and shortly after four negro children, one of them a girl, made 
fast their miserable canoe to the vessel and calmly went to sleep 
in it 

They neared Cape ‘Town as the early morning broke into day- 
light, and the traveller thus describes the scene— 


** The sea was calm, the land inviting: a profound stillness reigned 
over all, and even the dash of the waves upon the coral breakers was no 
longer audible: a gentle breeze rippled over the waves that reflected 
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the ship in their watery mirror. Surrounded by fisher-boats we reached 
the shore, and cast anchor exactly at twelve. 

“ The view, before landing, presented so interesting a scene that it is 
requisite to describe it here. Towards the north, we saw the majestic 
plain of waters, glancing light from its changeful shades, that varied 
from clear green to a darker hue; especially at the breakers, where the 
foaming waves broke up the deeper colour of the sea. To the west lay 
the picturesque landscape of Cape Town, which stretched, with some 
fortified points, northwards, to Cape Nicolet. On the south, we saw the 
whole distance to Haut du Cap, la plaine du Nord, and the neighbour- 
hood of Sans-Souci, behind which last rose, as in amphitheatre, the 
mountain-chain, crowned with the citadel of Henri. Eastward, the 
small town of Petite-Anse, surrounded with its sugar plantation, invited 
the eye ; and beyond this the prospect extended to the rocky promon- 
tory, covered with a variety of vegetation, and the gigantic palms tower- 
ing distinctly to sight. Fearful crags, rising here and there, aided greatly 
the general effect of the picture.” 


In the harbour they were boarded, at anchor, by the commis- 
sioner of health, with the concise salutation, “ Bon jour, Capi- 
taine Blanc.” THe carried them ashore to the bureau of Count 
Limonade, for a due examination, while a ragged and barefoot 
negro of the Haytian guard took charge of the ship. A swarm of 
the curious, composed of both whites and blacks, lined, as else- 
where, the shore. The crowd presented a singular contrast of 
well-dressed whites mingled with half-naked negroes, and here 
and there relieved by a sable officer, in his umform with gold 
and silver facings. 

In the office of Count Limonade, the minister for foreign 
affairs, the travellers were not a little surprized to find all the 
functionaries in uniform; the principal, with the minister at their 
head, in handsome suits of velvet embroidered with gold. Whilst 
the captain was ushered into another room to give an account of 
the voyagers’ objects andj the vessel’s cargo, chairs were brought 
in for the travellers.) The room was on the ground floor, and 
furnished in the most simple style, with merely writing tables and 
stools. From hence, on the captain’s return, they were referred 
to the office of Baron Dupuy, secretary of state, who was to in- 
troduce them to the king. ‘The same simplicity was observable 
here, and a profound silence reigned throughout. 

** The baron, a Mestizo, received us in his closet, which was hung 
with maps and charts, in a friendly manner. He sat there in great 
state ; his powdered head with a small pigtail appended, the imposing 
green velvet coat, embroidered with gold, and of the most stylish cut, 
giving him altogether a ludicrous appearance.” 


Having paid this visit of form to this important personage, 
their next care was to seek lodgings: but, as no hotel existed, 
they took apartments in a coffee-house kept by a coloured woman, 
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who received strangers only for a week; at the expiration of 
which they are expected to furnish themselves with private apart- 
ments, and provide their own kitchen. 

The presents were landed on the fifth day, under the care of 
a negro functionary, the director of Christophe’s garden at 
Sans-Souci, and the chests were carried on the heads of black 
porters to the palace: ‘‘the Baron Dupuy, in his gala-dress 
abovementioned,” leading the procession on foot, and the tra- 
vellers following, attended of course by a posse comitutus of 
rabble. Ata glance from the baron, the guards withdrew their 
crossing weapons from before the doors, and gave them entrance. 
They ascended to the first floor, where our naturalist was to un- 
pack and arrange the collection in a tolerably large room, but 
devoid of every thing except tables : he was assisted in his task by 
“ some daquais of Christophe, who, in all but their dark com- 
plexion, resembled European cooks.” 

The peculiarities of the negro character, and their passion and 
respect for finery, when all civilized nations have abandoned it, 
are sufficiently displayed in these extracts; but the jealousy 
which marks their dominion, and which formed a striking feature 
in the savage and sullen character of Christophe himself, was 
evinced by a trifling circumstance. The servants had quitted 
and left the naturalist to himself at the conclusion of his labours, 
and he saw, at no great distance from the window, a balcony, 
where two dark females were standing, but who at sight of him 
immediately retired. ‘Two servants, entering the room where he 
was, at once closed the window so as to leave him in darkness, 
except the little light that gleamed through the blinds ‘ The won- 
der was explained by the circumstance that the ladies were the 
two princesses, who had taken his appearance at the window so 
much amiss.” He was consequently subjected to a close exami- 
nation of his effects; and even his instructions from the director 
of the Imperial Cabinet of Natural History of Vienna were 
translated by a black who had lived long in Hamburg, and spoke 
German well. Nothing suspicious being found therein, for pro- 
bably the inspection of princesses formed no part of the Aus- 
trian views of natural history, they were returned to him. To view 
the interior of the island was not permitted him, especially after 
this unfortunate debut in exploration, but he was promised what- 
ever he might desire for his collection. He did, in fact, obtain 
some specimens, but in the worst possible state; the feathers 
clipt,&c. Some plants also were equally useless when brought 
to him; nor was he more fortunate in his attempts to penetrate 
beyond the barriers, where he was greeted with the courteous 
sentence ‘* Tournez, blanc.” He seems, however, to have made 
some attempts to reach the country; being, as he states, in the 
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very centre of natural productions, without daring to pass the 
limits of the town ; but his botanical researches amongst the bushes 
of the Cape-mountain were speedily relinquished, for one day he 
only saved himself from severe ill-treatment by hard running. 

In truth, the prince, as little as the people, seemed disposed 
to encourage M. Ritter’s labours. The valuable presents 
he had brought created no interest whatever, even with the former, 
Christophe being totally occupied with the care of his own king- 
dom. M. Ritter, therefore, endeavoured to cross over to the 
Spanish side of the island, in order to prosecute his researches 
there : but difficulties interposed. ‘There was no travelling with- 
out a passport by land, and the Spaniards held no communica- 
tion with their brethren by sea. 

At the end of six weeks from their arrival, they first obtained 
the key of a stone house from the government. ‘This they hired 
at a yearly rent of 1000 piastres, and though it swarmed with 
rats and mice, it was nevertheless more convenient for our author’s 
avocations than the coffee-house, where he had remained “ un- 
furnished with every convenience” till that time, Fortunately for 
himself, he some time after made the acquaintance of Marshal 
Stuart, an Englishman, and physician of the body to Christophe, 
who procured, after some trouble, M. Ritter’s removal to the 
Habitation Etrangére, a building tenanted by English only, 
and at a short distance from the town. Here he was enabled to 
pursue his labours without interruption through the neighbour- 
hood, remote, as he tells us, from political suspicions. 


* In the concerns of life and business, (says M. Ritter,) I found dis- 
cipline severe, the police well arranged, religion protected, trade and 
commerce flourishing, though the whites are under strong restric- 
tions. The same regulations exist as in European (military ?) towns, 
Every morning at five, the trumpet sounds at the Place d’armes. On 
Sundays the guard assembles, and plays a salute of Turkish music. The 
troops go through their exercise, overlooked by Christophe from a bal- 
cony or window. About seven, when divine service began, he went to 
church with his nobility, under a splendid canopy, borne by four ne- 
groes clad in silk ; by the side of each an individual of high rank walked, 
holding the end of a silken streamer hanging from the canopy. In the 
church Christophe sat with the Crown-Prince Victor at hand, and the 
consort of Christophe had the two princesses by her side. The noblesse 
surrounded them, and a numerous body of military enclosed the whole. 

“ The sight was extremely striking ; the military music ceased; at 
the word of command the soldiers stood up, and the service began. The 
swarthy clergy sung, in accompaniment with a bassoon, two clarionets, 
and a violin, some strophes, which were then taken up by the congre- 
gation generally. The archbishop, standing at the altar, delivered an 
impressive oration, apparently in good French ; and mass was performed 
with the usual ceremonies. Christophe then returned to the palace in 
form as he had issued thence, and the troops retired to their barracks,” 
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It will be interesting to compare the condition of the capital 
at the time our author visited it, with its previous and present 
states; especially as we perceive that an expedition is preparing 
in the French ports at this time, to support the claims for pecu- 
niary compensation to that nation from the Haytians. Amongst 
these last, the experiment is trying, for the first time, as to the 
capability of the negroes for self-government; and notwithstand- 
ing the doubts that prevail in some quarters, of their intellectual 
capacity, it must be confessed, that even with all the errors and 
faults incident to every rising people, seeking for the first prin- 
ciples of social government (upon which topics the light-hearted 
author before us appears to have touched but slightly,—and in 
truth there was little inducement for him),—in spite of these 
serious moral and social defects, we would observe, that the 
negroes in the time of Christophe were, comparing their pre- 
vious relative condition, scarcely inferior in the art of self-govern- 
ment to the Greeks under the protection of Capodistrias. ‘The 
French, indeed, are proverbially, if not in reality, bad colonizers ; 
but their system of national gaiety in life, and of military rule in 
politics, appears at least as well calculated to give satisfaction 
and ensure stability for their native successors in the government, 
as the crude schemes of republicanism adopted so widely in 
South America. If a republic is, as asserted, the best of po- 
litical systems, it should be remembered, that perfection is but 
slowly approachable ; and that the state thus constituted cannot 
exist, till not only the wills, but the habits and capacities of the 
citizens are sufficiently formed for its establishment. Despotism, 
though the worst, is still the most effective of administrations at 
the commencement: and if it can but avoid (a difficult task, we 
admit) running into its natural tendency of tyranny, it serves, for 
a time at least, as the key-stone of the arch; though, like every 
misapplication of mechanical powers, it only destroys in the end 
what it was intended to unite. Thus, though never lasting, it 
strengthens the first institutions of political society, and keeps in 
subjection that mental excitement created by the fierce efforts of 
a nation against its former rulers and oppressors: but yet it is in 


its own nature destructive, and Hayti is in every sense an illus- 
tration of the fact. 


“The Cape Town, formerly Cape Frangais, now Cap Haytien, was 
one of the most flourishing settlements in the West Indies previous to 
the French revolution. Wealth and luxury, theatres, concerts, and 
fashions, were all, as in Paris, daily changing. This once flourishing 
commercial town—the mart, as it was called, of the West Indies—now 
(when the author visited it) lies half in ruins, an image of misery and 
an instance of earthly instability. In this, erewhile minor Paris, a fear- 
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ful feeling comes over the mind of the stranger, as he walks through 
the desolate streets, with only ragged negroes nigh, and each catastrophe 
unveils its melancholy monuments. How mournful to think, that of 
the population of 50,000, whereof 30,000 were slaves, the whole number 
at present scarcely reaches 8000, amongst whom, at the utmost, are 
100 whites.” 


“ The town is built on the shores of the sea, and rises in an 
amphitheatre against Cape; Mountain. It is open on all sides, 
and only at the western extremity possesses a barrier.” The 
battery towards the sea is in utter decay. The town is regularly 
built, in a quadrangle of 6 by 400 toises. Itreckons 14 streets 
from east to west, and 19 from north to south, and once con- 
tained 900 houses, one-third of which were of stone; now of 
the latter there are not 150, and in some places hovels are erected 
amidst the standing walls of a once splendid mansion. 

The old government-house seems from its ruins to have been a 
handsome building. The palace of Christophe is tasteful and 
pretty, but not expensive. “ It is surrounded on the first floor 
by a gallery, shaded from the sun by an awning all round, which 
gives it a pleasing effect. Below, near the entrance, is a long 
covered passage, where Christophe and his generals conversed 
usually during the Sunday parade: no white man durst be seen 
there ; which is a proof of the erroneous tales i in the newspapers, 
that Christophe was in the habit of giving sweetmeats to the 
children of the whites in that spot. Having had an opportunity 
of visiting the interior after the revolution, 1 found all the apart- 
ments tastefully ornamented. Besides fine mahogany furniture, 
there were mirrors, portraits, landscapes, &c.” 

Christophe, it seems, had no great taste for theatres, and seldom 
visited either; nor durst any white man venture therein ; they 
were both small. 

During his stay in the neighbourhood of the town, M., Ritter 
was witness to the effects of the yellow fever ; two of his fellow- 
travellers perished by it, and his own life was preserved by the 
care and attention of his English medical friend, after a sharp 
attack. He recovered entirely by the use of a ptisan, made of 
tar, lemon-juice, and rum, mixed hot; but drunk, he says, cold, 
like lemonade: it was a sailor’s recipe, on board the vessel that 
brought him. The archbishop, not having had the experience of 
a sea voyage, nor the consequent benefit of M. Ritter’s cold ptisan, 
“ died of the disorder without medical aid” (!)* for the two English 


* In Hayti, at the time, his death was by some attributed, less to the causes assigned 
by M. Ritter, than to the displeasure of the king. 
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physicians were retained near Sans-Souci, the royal country pa- 
lace, during the illness of the king. 

Other terrible scenes followed, threatening the existence of in- 
dividuals: the tyranny of Christophe creating great discontents, a 
rebellion broke out in the west part of the province, which ex- 
tended to the capital, and cost that ruler his life. Christophe’s 
education had been greatly neglected: he was unable to write, 
but dictated his private letters to Count Limonade, as his secre- 
tary, and signed them himself in a character utterly illegible. 
M. Ritter affirms this from a letter in his possession, which he 
gives, and which does not seem to predicate much in favour of 
the noble secretary’s own style of writing French ; but as the con- 
tents are merely about administering a medicine, we need not quote 
them here. It is signed “C. Henry.” The wife of Christophe 
was better educated, and of a mild temper, as were his two 
daughters also, who were carefully instructed, and taught music 
and singing. Victor Henri, the son, was the third child, 
and, though scarcely seventeen, nearly as tall and stout as his 
father; we may ourselves add, with a more pleasing expression 
of face, though not so intellectual. He was surrounded by 
Englishmen, and a proficient in our language, but Christophe’s 
policy in this was to eradicate every tendency towards the French 
and France. 

We have given some space to Christophe, as being, like Na- 
poleon himself, the first and last of his dynasty in our own day: 
and both (parvis componere magna) appear to have been over- 
thrown by carrying too far the predominant feeling of their proper 
subjects, till the latter themselves complained of the excess, 
Like Napoleon too, the Haytian possessed an army, but could 
not succeed in forming a naval force. But we must complete 
our picture of Hayti by a few notices of the domestic manners 
and culture of the inhabitants : 


“* Though the common people retain much of their former manners, 
and a large portion of rudeness, amongst the higher classes predominates 
the pleasing sociability of the French. I have known cultivated negroes 
who united an easy and dignified deportment with extreme elegance in 
couversation and company; and from their fertility of imagination, they 
not only generally possess fluency of speech, and a certain talent of im- 
provisation, but there are among them orators who might easily be con- 
ceived to have studied in more than one school. Yet intellectual life is 
but in its origin amongst them.” 


We know not what the opponents of the blacks will say to 
this. ‘The next extract refers to habits and manners more es- 
pecially : 

“ Under Christophe there was a levee every summer evening: and 
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during the carnival a court ball was given. The usual amusement of 
the men was riding; that of the women, sitting before their doors 
under a screen, or in their covered balconies. Sometimes the notes of 
a guitar, or of a female voice, struck the ear. Promenading com- 
menced only after the death of Christophe. In his time no natives were 
seen in the coffee-honses, but these were filled when Boyer, with his 
army, entered the town. Under the former, also, a certain cold etiquette 
and distance was preserved by the black nobility, who kept themselves 
aloof from the rest of the people. The whites, however, then as now, 
stood in high consideration, regulated by the amount of their property. 
The black nobility had no idea of furnishing their apartments hand- 
somely: a good proof of this was in the ornamental furniture I had 
taken out on speculation : the beautiful glass-ware, ornamental clocks, 
and gilt coffee-cups, pleased those gentry very well, but they did not 
think they would suit their moderately furnished apartments. Their 
beds are almost the only elegant furniture to be found amongst them. 
English or East India stuffs often form the drapery. ‘The mosquitaire 
(or fly-nets) are frequently of the finest and most transparent texture. 

“* Expense is a characteristic rather of the whites than of the natives. 
At the table of a black man of rank the wine is frequently bad; and 
often there is none but cassava (black) bread to be had. There is also 
no regular arrangement or display at meal-times. At a festivals, 
however, the table is as richly laid out as with many Europeans, and on 
these occasions bouquets and similar elegancies are not wanting. 

** Carriages were ut that time used only on extraordinary occasions ; 
thus a minister was often seen going to court on foot, in shoes and silk 
stockings, and at best a dirty negro trotted behind him. Rich ladies 
make their maid-servants carry stools to and from church for their use ; 
the common people, during divine service, sit on the floor. 

** Luxury of dress is carried to the utmost height ; the linen of both 
men and women is of the finest quality, and worked with rich em- 
broidery, of which they are so fond, that every thing is made with it. 
The men, in Christophe's time, wore uniforms, while none of the military 
were decked out. Even the young Haytians, of from eighteen to twenty, 
and just come from school, dressed in the blue uniform ; nor was this 
taste changed till Boyer became president. 

“The women and damsels are fond of show and appearance : their 
head-dresses are of rich and elegantly formed material: their clothing 
of the costliest English stuffs. On festivals they are dressed entirely in 
silks, of showy colours; their fingers covered with rings ; the neck and 
ears decked with gold trinkets. Their shoes are of the finest French 
manufacture. Upon silk stockings, and shoes of the finest coloured 
leather, they wear small gold spangles, as was once usual amongst our- 
selves. They frequently go barefoot, or with shoes trodden down at 
heel. The higher classes are very cleanly, and during the heats change 
their linen three times a day. Ladies going to the promenade wear on 
their heads a broad white or black felt hat, with a couple of tassels 
hanging down to the shoulders: their pace is slow and measured ; they 
hold up their train with one hand, and carry a parasol in the other. 
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In riding on journeys, they sit like men on horseback. Many of the 
women, and occasionally amongst the coloured, are musical; the guitar 
is their favourite instrument, which they frequently accompany with a 
pleasing voice ; their songs are French.” 


One of these we must insert as a specimen of the taste of 
the Haytian fair : 


** C'est trop long temp(s) souffrir, chere amie, 
C’est trop long temp souffrir, chere amie, 
C’est trop long temp souffrir 

Pour mes premieres amours. 
Adieu, chere amie, pour toujours, 
Adieu, chere amie, pour toujours, 
Adieu, ma chere amie, 

L’objet de mes amours.” 

“ The Haytian black never works till compelled by hunger or force, 
and, the instant he can cease from labour, he throws himself under the 
shadiest tree near him, lights his cigar, and delivers himself up to total 
idleness. It is not unusual to see two negroes sitting on one horse, and 
a third holding by the tail, to lessen his own proper exertion.” 


The common negroes, in truth, like the inhabitants of all warm 
climates, have but few wants, and are easily satisfied. A morsel 
of cassava bread and salt fish, a draught of water with a little rum 
in it, and an orange or other fruit, is enough to content him, and 
after this simple repast he sings himself to sleep. ‘The beds of 
the better classes are often the only good or elegant furniture in 
their houses, and the bedsteads frequently are of mahogany, In 
other cases mats supply the place of beds. 

Amongst the poorer sort, a single iron pot forms the whole of 
the cooking apparatus of their huts, and suffices to dress the 
banana, salt fish, &c. In fine weather, of course, they prefer 
the open air; in foul, they kindle a fire between two stones in 
the hut. ‘The household work is performed, as amongst sa- 
vages, by the women; the husband, if not a soldier or a 
labourer for the government, employs himself in the chase. The 
common negro never goes out without a short sword (machette) 
at his side, serviceable either for self-defetice, to use against 
animals, or to make his way through the brush-wood, 

The women often carry their children with them when going 
to market. In these cases; they place one leg on the back of 
their steed, horse or ass, so as to form a lap for the infant: a 
basket, filled with their wares, hangs on each side of the ani- 
mal—the child in front, a couple of dozen hens, tied together 
by the legs, behind, and a pipe in their mouths, they vie with the 
men in full gallop. They who trudge on foot carry the basket 
on their heads, and wade through the rivers that cross their course, 
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there being but few bridges in Hayti. Schools and churches are 
found only in the towns. 

Both sexes are careful, according to our author, to cleanse 
their teeth daily, with the jatropha gossipifolia, which they pur- 
chase wholesale at market for this purpose, or sometimes with 
the wood of the orange-tree ; chewing a morsel of this till the end 
is as soft as a brush or hair pencil. 

Singing and dancing are the usual amusements of the lower 
classes. ‘They display much agility in the latter, and a note of 
music sets them in motion at once. Their favourite dance is the 
African national dance Bambouche, which may be shortly de- 
scribed. 

The performers stand round a circle in pairs, with their eyes 
fixed on each other. So soon as the music begins, they place 
their two hands under their (partners’) arms, and with innumerable 
grimaces and caresses, go round the circle, using nearly the regu- 
lar Scotch step. At times they take hands, using a swinging 
motion, and dancing further apart. Their orchestra consists of a 
cask, the bottom supplied by a calf-skin: it is placed on a stool, 
and two heavy sticks produce a sound enough to deafen a Euro- 
pean. Others shake a kind of hollow rattle, filled with small 
stones, by way of accompaniment to the harmony; and, to crown 


the whole, comes the song or rather hideous howling, raised by 
both men and women. In superior assemblies, drums and fifes 
form the orchestra. 

We give the words of one of their melodies, premising that 
Amelino is the female name most in favour with the composers 
from time immemorial. 


** Amelino, ou pas oublier, titot n’en laisser, 
Titot n’en laisser, titot n’en laisser >” 


There is, undoubtedly, as M. Ritter remarks, little meaning in 
this ditty, but the “ Canadian boat-songs ” we remember to have 
heard in the original, are scarcely more intellectual. 

The Haytians are Roman Catholics, and in general bigoted ; 
the burial ceremonies of the better class resemble those of Eu- 
rope, but the vulgar preserve their African customs, convoking 
their friends and neighbours so soon as the sufferer expires, and 
keeping an incessant chant or wail over the body till it is in- 
terred, which is generally in from six to eight hours. Their mar- 
riages are contracted without any ceremonial whatever, according 
to our author. 

The distinguishing trait in the character of this people is the 
hatred felt by every class towards others. Thus the black detests 


the coloured race, and these reciprocate the feeling towards the 
G2 
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blacks, but the Mestizoes, who more nearly resemble the whites 
in their complexion, are most abhorred of all. 

The Haytian negro is lively and imaginative; willingly bearing 
the severest trials when interest or ambition prompt him, and 
showing great aptitude for knowledge, and for the liberal as well 
as the mechanical arts. Their conversation is helped out by 
gesticulation and grimace to an inconceivable degree. The ne- 
groes address each other as father, mother, brother, and sister ; 
they even address the whites, especially in the country, by the 
title of god-father, or gossip (gevatter); or, if to show particular 
respect, as Bourgeois, or even Monsieur Blanc. 

“The French,” says our author, “ are hated excessively in 
Hayti, but less in the South Province than elsewhere.” Boyer, 
however, gave encouragement and protection to the traders of 
that nation at Port au Prince, which was not the case under 
Christophe. If treated kindly, M. Ritter observes, the negro 
makes in general a good servant. He gives an anecdote, by way, 
we presume, of illustration, though we cannot feel its force in 
this sense. Happening to break a small twig from a tree that 
grew near a strange negro’s hut, the sable proprietor rushed 
forward in fury, exclaiming, “‘ White, if thou dost not leave my 
house [ will kill thee!’ But M. Ritter’s servant Thomas, a 
black, interposed, saying, ‘‘ How now, comrade, who will buy 
our coffee, or bring us linen, if we kill the whites? Do not you 
know what our General says :—Negro, kill no white, for we use 
them for our trade.” 

To this novel illustration of humanity, or perhaps of Political 
Economy, we must add one of purity of language. 

“The Haytians speak in general the Creolian, a bad French, 
but the cultivated classes speak good French.” This paragraph 
is immediately preceded and followed by similar specimens, We 
take the former. 


*« A lady of rank calls to her maid in a drawling tone:—Nini! Nini! 
Arrive, me tourner la téte, il faut me cracher.” 


We must now present our readers with a short historical and 
geographical sketch drawn up by M. Ritter, but which we have 
somewhat condensed, of the island and the revolutions of Hayti 
since its first discovery down to the year 1820—the period of our 
author’s visit. 

Columbus, on the 6th December, 1492, landed at Hayti, the 
original name of the island of St. Domingo, and signifying in the 
Carib tongue, mountain-land. 

He found the inhabitants a kind and hospitable race, derived, 
as their habits and appearance testified, from the ancient Indian 
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stock: of an elegant, slender form, and possessing great agility. 
Their complexion was copper-coloured, their hair deep black, 
long, straight, and flowing upon the shoulders. The head was 
unusually flat, from their habit of compressing the forehead in 
infancy. ‘They lived in a beautiful country, upon maize, pota- 
toes, bananas, and other vegetable productions. ‘Their dexterity 
in furnishing themselves with the common articles of life was 
great, and their canoes were constructed of the trunks of trees, 
hewn with flint hatchets. The form of government was an here- 
ditary monarchy, and the island was divided into five independent 
kingdoms. The monarchs were called caziques. 

The first kingdom was founded in the eastern part of the 
island, and watered by streams in whose sands gold was found 
—it was called Magua. The second, named Marien, occupied 
the northern part, from Cape Nicolas to the river Monte-Christ. 
The third, Maguana, included the western portion of Cibao to the 
Artibonita. Xaragua, the fourth and richest portion, compre- 
hended the larger part of the south; and the remainder, from the 
D’Yacua to the Ozama, formed the fifth state, Hygney. They 
were constantly at war, and fought with darts: their superstition 
was gross; and their idols included forms of animals. 

The oppression of the Spaniards speedily thinned the number 
of these unbelievers, and the island was recruited with negroes by 
the care of the Bishop Las Casas in 1517; but, the discontent 
continuing, a part of the natives rebelled, and one of them, named 
Henri, assumed in the interior the title of Cazique of Hayti. 

For about forty years the Spaniards retained peaceable posses- 
sion, till the French and English adventurers from St. Christo- 
pher, settling in the north, under the name of Flibustiers, or 
Freebooters, soon from fishing and hunting turned to ravage the 
Spanish plantations. Fresh supplies of adventurers arriving, 
they seized the small island of La Tortue for the sake of its 
harbour, lived by piracy, and incessantly annoyed the Spaniards, 
who strove repeatedly, but in vain, to capture the stronghold of 
their adversaries. At length the French in 1665, under the con- 
duct of Bertrand D’Ogeron, formed a permanent settlement in 
the island of Hayti. Hostilities continued between the two par- 
ties till, at the accession of Philip V. to the throne of Spain, this 
(French) portion was formally given up to the new settlers. 
Count Choiseul Beaupré, in 1707, found the Flibustiers in pos- 
session of a flourishing trade with foreign vessels, but this gover- 
nor dying on his passage to France, they gave up their mode of 
life from want of encouragement, and became planters and la- 
bourers. 

The colony improved constantly; the free natives vied with the 
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whites in intellectual cultivation; the black soldiery was no way 
inferior to the white, and several regiments were commanded by 
native officers. ‘This was the state of the country till the revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

The natural diffusion of the novel principles introduced by this 
event produced a strong effect at Hayti. Pride, selfishness and 
vanity, says Vastey in his work, reigned equally over whites and 
blacks; the rich planters despised the small, or petits blancs, these 
the coloured race and the free negroes, who in their turn domi- 
neered over the slaves. By the white and coloured races the 
blacks suffered severely ; and the two parties of royalists and repub- 
licans sought to bring them over to their respective sides. Gene- 
rals Fr. Bidssaie, Candi, &c. declared for the king; Toussaint 
L’ouverture, Villatte, Levaillé, for the republic. ‘We shed our 
blood,” observes Vastey, “ without knowing why, and even with- 
out a suspicion that we were but the instruments of our own 
destruction. We were far from imagining that the Whites, equally 
though in different ways, sought the same object of dividing, and 
thus enslaving us.” ‘Toussaint, as commander-in-chief of the 
colony, was victorious in the name of the republic, and slavery 
existed no longer. 

In 1797 General Hedouville was sent to St. Domingo. 
Toussaint was satisfied that the colony should remain under 
French dominion, provided slavery was abolished. Hedou- 
ville on his return appointed Richard, a mulatto general, com- 
mander of the southern province under Toussaint, but the 
whites joined to reclaim the original system; they leagued against 
Toussaint, exclaiming, “ Without slaves the colonyis only a 
name.”—“ We are French subjects,” the blacks replied.— 
“ France has given us freedom—France cannot seek to fetter us 
again after having broken our chains.” 

In 1801 Toussaint L’ouverture took possession of the Spanish 
portion of the island, which, since the treaty of July, 1795, had 
properly become French, though circumstances impeded the 
actual transfer till then. ‘Toussaint made a fearful inroad into 
the city of San Domingo, and planted the tri-coloured flag in the 
name of the French republic in place of that of Spain. Don 
Garcia gave up the keys of the town and quitted the place. 
Toussaint was ruler at San Domingo, obeyed alike by whites and 
blacks, and with an army of 40,000 men. Slavery could no longer 
exist. The French accordingly fitted out a fleet, and an army of 
30,000 picked men under general-in-chief Le Clerc, who sailed 
for the island to restore it to its original state. 

In February, 1801, Toussaint was still in the Spanish portion 
of the island, and Christophe was commanding at Cape Town 
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when the fleet arrived. He refused it entrance, under a pretext 
of having no permission from Toussaint L’ouverture; the fleet 
entered the harbour nevertheless, and Christophe, in spite of the so- 
licitations of the citizens, set fire to the town. By eleven at night 
the place resembled a sea of fire, which destroyed every thing but 
the walls of the cathedral church and of the government-house. 
Christophe with his army retired to the mountains, and the French 
landed amongst heaps of ruins. 

The whole of the southern province, under Richard, submitted 
at once, and even Toussaint’s own brother, Paul L’ouverture, 
who commanded at St. Domingo, yielded with his troops to their 
authority. Christophe, Dessalines, and some others, however, 
remained true to their cause, and fled to the mountains for re- 
fuge ; but at length both parties, wearied with hostilities, came to 
terms, and Toussaint with his generals came over and surrendered 
to General Le Clerc according to the stipulations of the treaty. 

Subsequently, however, the unfortunate leader was accused of 
corresponding with the English, who long held possession of St. 
Nicolas; he was shipped with his family for France, where he— 
it is not known at Hayti how—perished. 

The sufferings of Madame Toussaint are described in an Hay- 
tian newspaper in 1808, She was at length set free, after dis- 
playing considerable spirit and firmness, and lived in Paris till 
she returned to the new world, having preserved amidst all her 
privations a diamond ring of considerable value. 

Slavery was again proclaimed at St. Domingo, but the blacks 
flew to arms with Dessalines at their head, and Petion and Chris- 
tophe joined him in 18093, with several others. Thus was renewed 
a severe and bloody struggle, ending in the complete expulsion of 
the French from this part of the island; and the death of Le 
Clerc, on the 28th November of the same year, greatly contributed 
to the event. The numerous army of France, greatly reduced 
by casualties, fled to St. Domingo; and, on the Ist of January, 
1804, the negroes solemnly proclaimed the independence of the 
island of Hayti, and erected a free state, with Dessalines, as the 
oldest general, at its head. Notwithstanding the general massacre 
of their antagonists, the blacks had had the foresight to preserve 
some of those of the most necessary professions, as the clergy, 
schoolmasters, compositors, printers, &c. during the scenes of 
devastation, by throwing them into prison, The greater part 
of these purchased their lives now by taking the oath of allegi- 
ance to the government, and swearing to resign their native land. 
Of proclamations, therefore, there was no want, either as to 
number or ability. 

On the 8th October, 1804, Dessalines assumed the title of the 
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Emperor Jacob I. An expedition was undertaken against the 
remnant of the French army at St. Domingo, who were an ob- 
stacle to his complete recognition. Details drawn up at the 
command of the new emperor are in our possession, and from 
these it appears, that after a two month’s siege the campaign ter- 
miuated by his retreat; the Spanish portion of the island held his 
talents cheap in consequence of this failure. 

In this expedition Dessalines put to death a number of whites 
suspected as spies. He was induced however to issue orders for 
stopping the execution of some, and the oath of allegiance was 
taken to the constitution, which was read at the Place d’Armes 
in presence of the military and civil powers, and a vast crowd of 
all classes, with due solemnity. ‘The speech of Dessalines is 
curious, as the first specimen of imperial negro oratory at Hayti. 


“‘Haytians! the political events that have laid waste the country 
seem at an end. After the universal storm a moment of stillness has 
arrived, and you have resolved that the repose of the warrior shall be 
confirmed by the influence of the legislator. At this moment, when 


your eye rests on a constitution that secures your rights, you enter into 
the rank of civilized nations.” 


The ceremonials ended with a grand entertainment, at which 
some healths were drunk; but, notwithstanding all his profes- 
sions, Dessalines retained his hatred to the whites and coloured 
race; many of the former especially were afterwards sacrificed to 
his revenge. ‘The kingdom fell into an unsettled state, as the 
Haytian writers delicately term it. The conduct of the tyrant 
daily increased the anger ‘of his subjects, and produced his over- 
throw. 

Baron Vastey, the native historian, gives the following parti- 
culars of this event :— 


“The combination against Dessalines consisted of the minister of 
war Gerin, the general-commandant Petion, with Vavon and other 
mulatto generals. On the night of the 16th October, 1806, Dessalines 
rode with about twenty men for an escort through Blackfeld to Port-au- 
Prince. When he was some hundred paces from the red-bridge near 
Port-au-Prince, he perceived troops drawn up in military array on both 
sides of the road—suspecting no evil, he rode on. 

** As he came up to the soldiers, he heard the cry of Halt, halt! from 
a thousand voices. Still feeling no apprehension, he rode between the 
two lines of levelled musquets, exclaiming, ‘ Soldiers, do not you know 
me?’ The troops from awe and alarm were unwilling to offer violence ; 
one only of the most daring fired at him, but Dessalines killed him 
at once with a pistol-shot. At this moment Gerin, Vavon and others, 
who had concealed themselves behind the bushes, gave the word ‘ Fire! 
A volley followed, which stretched both Dessalines and his horse dead 
on the spot. Thus fell Dessalines amidst his black brethren in arms, 
after one year, ten months, and twenty-six days of usurped dominion,” 
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Dessalines, though married and having children, lived in open 
polygamy. His mistresses, of whom there were about twenty, 
cost the state not less than 20,000 piastres yearly. 

Opinions were greatly divided as to the choice of a successor. 
Baron Vastey affirms that Christophe assumed the government 
by general invitation; but as he is notoriously partial to the 
latter, it may be doubted whether the South Province, number- 
ing so many mulattoes, might not have preferred one of these 
to a black. No one, however, could impugn Christophe’s right 
as the oldest general—he published an address from Port-au- 
Prince on the 2tst October, 1806, signed by Gerin, Petion, 
Vavon, Baval, &c., but remained inactive, and contented himself 
with sending his deputies to the meeting at Port-au-Prince. 
The day of convocation came; the assembly should have con- 
sisted of only 60 members, but as they amounted to 78, (the 
South Province summoning 18 more than the North), the depu- 
ties separated without doing any thing. On the 27th December 
following, Petion was chosen president of the Republic of 
Hayti. 

Christophe refused to acknowledge this proceeding, and 
marched with all his forces to Port-au-Prince. Near Eibert on 
the 15th January he met the army of Petion on the march. A 
fierce encounter ensued, and Christophe was compelled to retreat, 
though Vastey asserts that this arose from his reluctance to shed 
blood. A complete separation of the two states followed: 
Petion, in imitation of North America, founding a pure republic, 
whilst Christophe instituted a monarchy. The latter summoned 
a deliberative assembly at the Cape from amongst the oldest 
general officers, and the constitution of the 17th February, 1807, 
was formally settled. 

Christophe, appointed president and generalissimo of the land 
and sea forces for life, occupied himself peaceably in attending 
to the cares of the government: in the South Province, however, 
disturbances prevailed, and one Baptist Duperier Goman, taking 
refuge in the mountains, set both governments at defiance, and 
Petion carried on a long war against him. 

In 1810, Richard, returning from France with proposals for a 
treaty, was made a general of division by Petion, and soon after 
seized a portion of the province—several leaders, amongst them 
Gerin and Vavon, were slain, but the death of Richard from 
fever relieved Petion of this rival. Meantime Christophe was 
anxious to extend his authority over the South and West Pro- 
vinces, but failing, he nevertheless, in 1811, assumed the title 
of King of Hayti, and was, with his wife, crowned by the Arch- 
bishop Gonzalez, whom he himself, and not the pope, had ap- 
pointed. He appeared on this solemn occasion, according to 
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his partial biographer, as calm and frank as usual, and took the 
oath to maintain the integrity of Hayti, and abolish slavery, and 
all that was hostile to military and civil rights; to uphold the 
ordinance of apanage, and the rights of property; and ever to ad- 
vance the honour and welfare of the great Haytian family. 

The members of the royal family were to be addressed as 
royal highnesses, and the court was placed on a European foot- 
ing. ‘Tranquillity was not disturbed till 1813, when dissensions 
were renewed between the two states. The blame is thrown 
by the partizans of each upon their adversaries. Christophe 
marching with his whole force against Port-au-Prince, took 
Eibert by storm. The two armies speedily came to a fierce 
encounter, Boyer, since president, commanding the republicans, 
He would have been driven back, but for the timely junction of 
Richard’s successor, Bargella, with Petion himself. Christophe, 
called away by some tumults, had scarcely quitted his army, 
when a whole division went over to the enemy. Weakened by 
this desertion and the insurrections at home, after a campaign 
of 75 days he returned to his province. 

Had Petion commenced invader in his turn, a fearful scene 
of bloodshed must have followed. He was contented, however, 
with following his antagonist to his own borders. The war 
ceased here. Christophe rewarding his faithful followers, and 
ruling the blacks with great severity in revenge for their recent 
mutinies, 

On the restoration of Louis XVIII. France was desirous of 
recovering the sovereignty of Hayti. Negotiations were to be 
opened with both the chiefs, and Dauxion Lavaysse, Draverman, 
and Medina, charged with the mission, landed at Jamaica. 
Montorsier, a French merchant settled at the Cape, going there 
on business, was instructed by Christophe to ascertain the object 
of the negociators. He found Lavaysse ill, gained his confi- 
dence, and on his return with a letter for the king, would have 
proceeded to Sans-Souci, to deliver it in person, instead of the 
usual form of transmission in such cases, through the minister, 
Baron Dupuy. Christophe gave Montorsier an audience in the 
capital however, and assuming a friendly tone and manner, in 
order to put him off his guard, “ What think you,” he inquired, 
“ would be my reward, were I willing to return under French 
dominion?” “ Your majesty would be sovereign lord and ruler 
of the Island of Tortue; or might live at choice, either in 
France, the United States of America, or any where else; in 
all cases, H. M. Louis XVIII. would remember and remain 
your friend.” Christophe artfully replied, “I place no value 
on the throne or crown, and would fain resign them, and all 
claim to them, durst I flatter myself to pass my days any where 
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with my family in peace.” That is what is intended,” in- 
terrupted Montorsier, taking his hand. ‘ It was apprehended, 
that your majesty might not be so disposed; but now the ob- 
stacle is removed.” “ But,” returned Christophe, “ what will 
my ministers, functionaries, and officers say to it? they will 
oppose it with all their might.” “ They must be won over to 
acquiesce,” replied Montorsier, calmly. 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Christophe rose up, 
crying aloud, “ Here, officers! you are to be robbed of your 
“liberty: 1 am requested to prevail on you to break your oath.” 

The officers, in attendance, rushed at once into the room at the 
voice of the king. Montorsier, awakened from his dream, saw 
the error he had committed; he trembled from head to foot, 
turned pale, and stood silent and in the greatest confusion, The 
officers were for throwing him from the balcony into the street; 
but Christophe said, “ No, let him go quietly; enough that his 
maneeuvres are discovered.” Montorsier went; but fell a sacri- 
fice soon after to his too ready compliance with the monarch’s 
wishes. 

In conformity with this prelude, and on the 21st of October, 
1814, a general council being met, Christophe thus addressed 
them from the throne. 


‘‘Haytians, we have assembled you, and convoked a general council 
of the nation, in order to lay before you the papers transmitted through 
General Dauxion Lavaysse from the French cabinet. Haytians, deter- 
mine with prudence and consideration as becomes men.—Decide on 
points affecting the interests of the nation you represent, as well as your 
own prospects as those of your fellow citizens.” 


So soon as the letter from Dauxion Lavaysse had been read by 
Count Limonade, the assembly unanimously declared themselves 
ready to perish amongst the ruins of their houses rather than 
return under the yoke of France: and so strong was this feeling 
in the nation, that, according to Vastey, 


“the moment the proceedings were made public, the whole people has- 
tened to the field. They vowed each to deliver his own cabin to the 
flames so soon as the French should set foot upon the soil. Some 
snatched their sabres, some prepared their muskets, others took up the 
knapsack. The women were equally resolute, and even the children, 
actuated by the common feeling, bundled their little property and toys 
together, and pointed with their fingers to the mountains as the last re- 
fuge from slavery.” 


Draverman had proceeded in the mean time to the South Pro- 
vince, Dauxion Lavaysse to Petion at Port-au-Prince, while 
Medina remained with Christophe. Here at Cape Town he had 
the mortification to be present while the court sung ‘Te Deum in 
public worship, to hear the substance of his instructions, and the 
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contents of the letter which he had brought, as well as the an- 
swer of the national assembly, proclaimed at the termination of 
mass to the troops, and beheld himself alone and surrounded by 
the negro army, the object of their fiercest execrations. He soon 
after disappeared altogether, and was probably assassinated in 
the confinement to which, we would state, he was doomed when 
the seizure of his papers afforded evidence that one of the ob- 
jects of his mission was to foment disturbances. His two com- 
panions returned to France. 

We must briefly add, that the French government, no way dis- 
couraged by this violence, renewed more than once afterwards 
its efforts at negociation, both with Petion and Christophe ; and 
after the death of these two chiefs, with the president Boyer. 

No sooner was Petion dead (1818) than Christophe issued 
a proclamation to induce the South Province to accept himself as 
their ruler—but in vain. Boyer succeeded Petion, and thus 
matters stood when our author arrived in the island. 

Christophe falling ill in 1820, and being confined to his bed 
for several weeks, the discontent which his severity and tyranny 
had excited came to a head. A conspiracy was formed under 
the auspices of the Duke of Marmalade, governor of Cape 
‘Town, and the Prince de Limbé, minister of war. 

On the 6th October, says our author, a confused rumour arose 
about midnight of a revolution at St. Marks. No one knew the 
details: uneasiness and terror reigned during the following day 
on every face, for all felt that some catastrophe was at hand, 
and the whites dreaded a general massacre of themselves. ‘They 
assembled, and decided on embarking at once on board the ships, 
and slipping anchor and putting to sea during the night. ‘They 
attempted instantly to put their resolve in execution, but found 
to their alarm that guards were posted every where along the 
shore by the governor’s orders. ‘The intended fugitives conse- 
quently returned in the greatest consternation to their homes, 
barricaded the doors, and, arming themselves as they best could, 
awaited their doom. 

**About nightfall the alarm increased in the streets; at eleven the 
trumpets and drums sounded to arms: the clash of weapons, the fearful 
cries of the negroes ; the clattering of cavalry through the streets, and 
the volumes of fire which arose from Christophe’s residence and planta- 
tion to the skies, added fresh terrors to their situation. This state of 
things lasted till morning. 

‘* Early in the morning, a numerous body of negro troops, headed by 
an officer, drew up before the house in which we were. The officer 
handed to M. Hoffman (agent of the Baron von Dietrich) a written 
order from the governor to give up to their officer what fire-arms, &c. 


he possessed, and to send also the sum of 1000 Spanish dollars to the 
governor,” 
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It seems that the Austrian vessel had a cargo of arms and am- 
munition on board, and the money was divided amongst the mili- 
tary. 

‘Any remonstrance under the circumstances would have been equally 
hazardous and unavailing; the will of the governor was law. ‘The 
amount of this exaction was subsequently balanced in coffee. 

“ Christophe learned early in the morning at Sans-Souci the events of 
the preceding evening. He made every effort, and tried every expedient 
to put down the insurrection. On hearing that the whites had supplied 
weapons to the insurgents, he issued orders to the governor that they 
should be all put to death, but Marmalade, whose connivance in the re- 
bellion was unknown to him, put us in security. Christophe placed his 
guard, of whom there were about 1000 at Sans-Souci, under arms, and 
made them take again the oath of fidelity; but as his illness prevented 
him from taking the command, he appointed the Duke of Fort-Royal 
instead; the crown-prince and other generals accompanied him. 

“Meantime the rebels were at Haat-du-Cap erecting batteries; the 
guard advanced against them, but their attack was feeble, and some 
even cried ‘ Vive l'indépendance !—vive le Général Richard!’ They then 
placed white handkerchiefs on their bayonets, and went over to their 
brethren. Their leaders alone returned in great affliction to Sans-Souci 
to apprise Christophe of the event. His friends and followers now all 
quitted him, with the exception of the Baron Dupuy. Christophe said 
to him, ‘ Save yourself, my time is expired ;’ and, repairing to bis bed, 
ended his life with a pistol. 

“On the day of his death, his wives, the crown-prince, the two prin- 
cesses, and the whole family, were brought on horse-back to the Cape 
Town amidst the shouts of the populace, the ringing of bells, and the 
thunder of cannon. The females were confined in their rooms, but the 
males of the party were thrown into prison. On the 9th October Victor 
Henri, Christophe’s son, was found murdered. He wept bitterly when 
assassinated. The Duke of Fort-Royal cried out to the last, ‘ Vive Henri 
Christophe roi d’Hayti.’ Duke Laxavon was bayoneted by the soldiers. 
Baron Vastey, the historian of Hayti, was alsomurdered * * Elis 
body was thrown into an empty well, where myself sawit * * * 
The corpse of Christophe was interred at Citadelle Henri.” 


We believe, however, that Prevost, whom M. Ritter omits, 
remained, like Dupuy, with his unfortunate master to the last, 
and helped to carry him to his quick-lime grave before the rebel- 
lious soldiery could arrive to maltreat the body. Sans-Souci 
was given up to plunder, and this whole portion of the island 
became the prey of anarchy and violence. 

“ Everywhere was heard the cry ‘ Liberté! égalité!’ The un- 
fettered negro plundered to his heart’s content under this watchword ; 
these wild swarms cared for no laws, all for them was free and privi- 
leged. On the other hand the whites could now travel without pass- 
ports wherever they pleased, and without any pledges for their security. 
During this period many ridiculous scenes occurred. Here might be 
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seen a half-naked negro with a splendid gold-laced hat and feather on 
his head ; there another, without a shoe on his dirty feet, decked out in 
the full uniform of an officer of rank, &c.” 


Such was the state of affairs till the presidency of this part of 
the island was also assumed by Boyer. The present president 
is mild and amiable in manners, and rules with gentleness, 
He is a mulatto, and was formerly secretary to Petion on his 
return from France. He commanded the army of the South 
Province in the war between the latter and Christophe, as we 
have already seen; he is short and spare, and of simple habits ; 
greatly beloved by the people, and deservedly so for the excel- 
lence of his administration. The nobility under his rule are 
simply officers on the staff, and have resigned their former titles 
of princes, dukes, &c. The common people are contented and 
happy; relieved of the heavy burdens imposed on them by the 
tyranny of Christophe and his predecessor, “ each lives in his 
own house, and cultivates his own land; or else—and this is far 
more often the case—lets it alone altogether.” 

Before the French Revolution of 1789, the population of 
Hayti, according to some, amounted to 570,000, of whom 40,000 
were whites, 50,000 free blacks and coloured, and 500,000 
slaves. La Croix states the whole present number at 501,000, of 
which the Republic contained 261,000, and Christophe’s por- 
tion 240,000 souls (reckoning 1000 whites, 20,000 coloured, and 
480,000 blacks); but M, Ritter considers these numbers too 
high; that Christophe’s portion does not comprise more than 
160,000, including the military (15,000 men), and that the 
coloured race are also overrated, they having greatly diminished 
under negro supremacy. ‘The males of this part he computes at 
but 30,000, there bemg from 5 to 6 women in every house. 
The general population of the island since the Union, as he 
affirms, by later calculation is found to consist of 700,000 souls; 
this is probably correct, as a medium, but we believe there is 
great reason to doubt the accuracy of every existing statement on 
the subject, as they differ from 360,000 to 1,000,000, and there 
seem to be no means of verifying by census. The military force 
amounts now by the best accounts to somewhere about 30,000 
effective troops, bold, hardy, and fairly trained to arms; the fleet 
consists, as we learn from the same source, of but a few sloops 
or schooners, though there are an admiral, a vice-admiral, and 
captains, lieutenants, &c. in due proportion. 

The natural productions of Hayti, and particularly its Flora, 
are extremely rich; of the latter M. Ritter goes into details, for 
which we must refer the reader to the volume itself. ‘The plates 
are slight, and of little value as works of art; but they are from 
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the drawings of a native, and give faithful representations of the 
scenery. 

We may add here a few particulars from other authentic sources 
than M. Ritter’s volume. 

The English nation, it appears, is favourably regarded by the 
Haytians, and indeed looked upon both in the light of a nataral 
ally and a commercial friend; but all European and other na- 
tions whatever are prohibited from proprietorship of land there, 
the 38th article of the Constitution of 1816 expressly excluding 
aucun blanc, quelle que soit sa nation, from putting foot in the 
Haytian territory @ titre de maitre ou de propriétaire. A native 
Albino, we presume, would be equally excluded; but it seems 
that all Haytian citizens are to be called blacks, even though some 
of them are whites. 

We add a whimsical illustration of the working of the Ballot 
system and Universal Suffrage, from a land where they are to be 
found flourishing in all their glory. We give it on the authority 
of the British consul. 

Criminals, idiots, and domestics, are the only persons who 
cannot give a vote, but it appears that there is a mode of nullifying, 
or rendering nugatory, this privilege where it is possessed. 
Some emigrants from America, which supplies Hayti with a rea- 
sonable proportion of citizens yearly, wished to elect a Metho- 
dist preacher as one of the representatives. The elections take 
place in the church, but his partizans who repaired thither were 
courteously assisted to traverse the building to the opposite door, 
for their exit, being entirely relieved of the labour of giving their 
votes. The government candidate was thus elected. 

If any thing, however, could give additional strength to the 
certainty felt in Europe of the purity of ballot votes, it would be, 
we presume, the fact, that the first government candidate was 
elected by a majority so satisfactory as to have five more votes 
than there were voters present; and the phenomenon had the 
merit of recurrence on a larger scale, the second candidate pro- 
posed in the government interest outaumbering his own voters 
by twenty votes. 

We are happy, however, to record the progressive improve- 
ment of the natives on various points, since the time that M. 
Ritter visited them, and even since Mr. Mackenzie. ‘The revolt- 
ing licentiousness of Christophe and Dessalines had corrupted 
the inferior classes by the open profligacy of the court; the 
police was indifferent, education was at a low ebb, the post was 
signally imperfect, the roads and bridges few, and in the worst 
possible condition, the press idle, and the newspapers latterly 
abolished, All this has, by degrees, been ameliorated, though 
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there is far from any approach to perfection at the presentday. The 
free coloured race, too, that had been held by the French abso- 
lutely as public property, in spite of their freedom, and in conse- 
quence subjected to compulsory service in the militia and militia- 
police, prevented from bearing the names of their white parents, 

excluded from the public service and liberal professions, even as 
apothecaries and schoolmasters, and obliged to pay a tax for 
repairs of the roads, have now assumed a fair station in society, 
and led the way to much improvement. The historians of the 
country have sprung from this class, and history is the basis of 
national elevation, 

The position of Hayti is perfectly novel in political history, 
but its advancement in civilization may not impossibly be re- 
tarded by the result and even progress of the negociations now 
pending with France. On these we must bestow a few w ords, 
premising, however, that the tranquillity latterly enjoyed by Hayti 
is still far from having developed to any extent the sources of 
her domestic prosperity; and that an utter impossibility of meet- 
ing the demands of the mother country may, if these are insisted 
on, as they seem likely to be, produce a crisis in the island, 
Notwithstanding their terror of commotions so deeply recorded 
in blood in their short but sanguinary annals, the name of France 
is far from endeared to the Haytians, and their indignation at the 
terms of the treaty acknowledging their independence is embit- 
tered by the recollection of the troubles incurred in achieving it. 
It is not a little remarkable that the French and Dutch, the one 
so courteous and urbane, the other so cautious and phlegmatic at 
home, should so entirely change their national characteristics in 
their colonies, and run into extremes of so dark and fatal a ten- 
dency. 

The expedition now preparing under Admiral Mackau for 
Hayti, and which is reported to take out MM. Maler and Des 
Cases, as negociators for the payment of the French claims of 
indemnity which they themselves had arranged with the govern- 
ment of 1826, can scarcely be attended with success if it urge 
the acquitance to the full amount of so many millions of francs. ‘A 
very large deduction and a considerable extension of time may 
enable the Haytians to liquidate a part, but we venture to pre- 
dict that neither the national resources nor the national feeling 
will allow the execution of terms so onerous as those proposed 
by their still hated former masters. Beyond the mischief of 
coast attacks, the islanders have little to fear; their own obstinate 
courage, the heat of their climate, and the formidable array of 
diseases, varying with every month, are the sure safeguards of 
Hayti from European aggression. 
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We must here close our notice of this interesting volume, 
which will probably soon make its appearance in English. 
Since the authority of Boyer was established over the island, im- 
provement of course has not failed to accompany political eman- 
cipation. ‘The black, recovering from his degradation, begins to 
feel the value of personal independence; cultivation and com- 
merce are making rapid strides, and Hayti promises fairly for ci- 
vilization; but though the blacks of the other islands may regard 
its freedom with anticipations of assistance, it must be long 
before Hayti can pretend to render them any serious aid, At 
present this is impracticable, and we ourselves know with cer- 
tainty that the applications secretly made on this head have been 
entirely discountenanced as hopeless and impossible by the 
enlightened President. 





Art. V.—Sanchuniathonis Historiarum Pheniciea libros novem, 
Grace versos a Philone Byblio, edidit Latinaque versione 
donavit F. Wagenfeld. (The Nine Books of Sanchoniatho’s 
History of Phoenicia, translated into Greek by Philo-Byblius ; 
revised and accompanied with a Latin version by F. Wagen- 
feld.) Breme, 1837. 


Our readers will recollect that, in our 37th Number, we noticed, 
with severest censure, an absurd farrago of ignorant puerilities, 
put forth by one Frederick Wagenfeld, of Bremen, who was, 
“ like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once,” and brought forth his 
authentic volume without any authentication, save the auspicious 
omen of a hundred aliases, of name, place, &c. Strongly as 
such a mode of proceeding might claim our confidence, we were 
not, at the time, disposed to give it all the credit which the in- 
genious discoverer of lost histories demanded for his bantling. 
We even asked, as did the Arab sceptics of Mahommed, a few 
more miracles to confirm those already offered to us. The 
sequel proves we were not wholly unreasonable, for, En, ite- 
rum Crispinus! the complete work of Sanchoniatho is pre- 
sented to our eyes, and affords, not precisely in truth the line of 
marvels that we had recommended, but others equally numerous, 
impossible, and satisfactory. What can a single critic, whose 
only weapon is his pen, perform against a host, a joint-stock 
company of Historical Spectres; a partnership of Ghosts and 
Men, with wands, jugglers, snakes, swords, and other things to 
be swallowed; of Entities and Non-entities, who, under the 
firm of Sanchoniatho, Philo-Byblius, Wilde-Wagenfeld, and 
Company (of how many we know not), commence business as 
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booksellers of the nineteenth century, in some possibly Preada- 
mite Row, and take out a patent for reviving History herself, 
after the most approved principles of the Humane Society ? 
With such an array against us, we must yield of course; recant 
conviction, deny proof, abjure reason, and be satisfied for the 
rest of our lives to demonstrate falsehood, and feel grateful for 
those bland obscurations which so agreeably relieve our aching 
eyes from the inconvenient radiance of truth. Let us hope that 
the present volume is only the precursor of others similar ; that, 
from their extant fragments, Berosus, Abydenus, Alexander Po- 
lyhistor, Manetho, Lysimachus, Hecateus, Hanno, and so many 
other writers whose loss we deplore, may be completed, restored, 
and referred to their proper classes, by the plastic labours of this 
German historical Cuvier; and that, together with the lost portions 
of Polybius, Tacitus, Herodotus, Ammianus, &c. &c., a band of 
historic sisters may rise, like the resuscitated nuns at the will of 
Robert the Devil, to dance upon the theatre of antiquity in 
honour of Mr. Frederick Wagenfeld. Or, if only the irretriev- 
able and most apocryphal of such works demand the care of the 
publishing committee aforesaid, we may trust to see the supposed 
originals of the Mosaic narrative, the possible book in which Job 
wished his words to be written, the memoranda from which 
Isaac is imagined to have written that poem, and the letters(?) 
which Bellerophon bore from Pretus to Jobates. If, however, 
it is Egypto-Pheenician narrative alone that we may expect, the 
books of Thoth and the thirty-six thousand volumes of the 
Hermesians will satisfy us for the present. 

This reported discovery of the original manuscript of Sancho- 
niatho naturally created great excitement in the literary world ; 
and the interval suffered to elapse between that discovery and 
the publication of the volume before us has added, what was 
probably wished, something of interest to the promised novelty, 
but not exactly in the shape most calculated to ensure success ; 
for though a high name in German scholarship ushered the re- 
puted abridgment of the work before the public, yet doubts 
were everywhere expressed, and scepticism, as we formerly 
stated, was rife as to the authenticity of the production. ‘The 
German papers devoted to literature avowed their disbelief of 
the story of discovery; those of France treated it with con- 
tempt ; in England the tale was scarcely noticed, and an English- 
man it was who ascertained the fact, that the convent in Portugal 
reputed to have preserved the volume, had no existence what- 
ever. In addition, as we noticed to our readers, the son of the 
professor who had aided the publication itself, gave, almost con- 
temporarily with its appearance, a series of letters and docu- 
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ments, including the judgment of several eminent German 
scholars, disproving the pretended circumstances, and discredit- 
ing the book with the public. ‘The complete work has now ap- 
peared however, and, we are bound to say, in a form, and under 
circumstances, that carry their own conviction, Our readers 
shall judge for themselves. 

It was certainly incumbent on M. Wagenfeld, who, during 
the years 1835 and 1836, figured in as many habitats as a Per- 
sian in his non-age, and under as many names as a Japanese in 
the process of maturity, to make some reply to the impugners 
of his former statements: to show that Germany was not Por- 
tugal, nor Bremen the Convent of Santa Maria Merinhad; nor 
his native post-office a foreign messenger ; nor a modern water- 
marked paper an ancient roll, (like that of Ezekiel, somewhat 
bitter of digestion ;) nor Quirl ‘and Son of Osnaburgh still living 
paper-manufacturers, but extant in the sixth century; nor his own 
self-contradictions mutual corroborations; nor he himself, instead 
of a tangible man, a kind of quintiform essence, resolving, as oc- 
casion required it, into Sanchoniatho; Philo-Byblius: Joannes 
Perreiro, Eques; F. Wilde; and Frederick Wagenfeld. It is 
possible, however, that this multifarious unity ‘suspected the 
world might arrive at such a conclusion without his assistance. 
Assuredly he has given none, for thus runs the preface of F. Wa- 
genfeld, of Bremen :— 

“* Last year, when I edited some extracts from the Commentaries on 
Pheenician History, written by Sanchoniatho in his native tongue, and 
rendered by Philo into Greek, some learned men, after proving the 


authenticity of the original, announced, both in private and public, that 
the text was the ancient writer's, true and authentic.” 


We confess we read the German opinions that were published 
very opposite to this; but of course a native’s interpretation 
should be more accurate than ours. He then proceeds to state 
that the professor we have alluded to, (and whose name, since 
his son has made the due amende to the public, we need not re- 
print, though our hero makes no delicacy of it,) greatly assisted 
him in explaining the more unintelligible, and substantiating the 
incredible, portions,—no trifling task, we opine, as the matter 
stands, and deserving not less grateful mention than certain other 
assistance from the same quarter, which M. Wagenfeld has 
omitted altogether to refer to. From the celebrity and talents of 
his coadjutor, M. Wagenfeld conceives the facts arrayed against 
himself to be of no consequence; and sagely, therefore, dispenses 
with the labour of refuting them, “ lest he might seem to waste 
his oil and his ink!” (ne oleum et operam perdidisse videar;) a 
conclusion with which we cordially agree. 
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We are gratified, however, to find that the shade of the de- 
parted historian is not insensible to the remonstrances of friendly 
criticism. With a knowledge of German and English, extremely 
praiseworthy in a Pheenician defunct so many centuries before 
either language existed, Sanchoniatho has remodelled his vera- 
cious narrative, in deference to modern remarks, since the publi- 
cation of M. Wagenfeld’s abridgment. ‘Thus, we are personally 
flattered, by seeing that the Song of the Royal Scribe of Zidon, 
to which we ourselves took the freedom of objecting (No. xxxvii. 
p- 188), as misplaced,in the mouth of a native, was (swbse- 
quently) uttered by a hostile warrior, whose swan-like energies 
were called forth by death, though the exact tune to which “the 
words were sung, and the proper accompaniment, are unfor- 
tunately both wanting. We have, of course, no means of ascer- 
taining the mode of notation in those days, nor the style of the 
ancient Pheenician Melodies, unless, with Sir W. Betham, we 
conclude them to be Irish. If so, Moore, Stevenson, and Bunt- 
ing, will be doubly welcome to us henceforth. We fain would 
suggest, however, that some of the characters on the Babylonian 
seals, and which Mr. William Price, in his Persepolitan re- 
searches, so luminously discovered to be a musical alphabet of 
the Pehlivi(!) would furnish the desideratum in question; and that 
thus the “ Book of the Songs of Zidon” might be now published 
with advantage, arranged, and with variations, for the piano-forte : 
such a work could scarcely fail of becoming popular. 

The posthumous knowledge which the foregoing correction 
evinces is admirably illustrated by a passage at the close of the 
first book, p. 18, which we have subjoined, and in which San- 
choniatho (in a strain of singularly German philosophizing), dis- 
cusses the Cyclic poets and literature of the Greeks. We are 
not quite certain, however, that the merit of this foresight pro- 
perly belongs to Sanchoniatho; since, as he abridged his 
history from the books of Thoth, the passage in question 
may be taken from the latter: and hence we cannot positively 
decide whether it was Egyptian or Phcenician ears that were 
familiarized thus early, in every sense, with Grecian mythology 
and fables, a few centuries before Exodus and the Cadmean im- 
portation of letters. 

If so much courtesy was shown to our objection above cited 
by the original historian, we are equally bound in gratitude to 
notice that his Greek translator has followed the example. In 
the German Abridgment, it is true, the proper names are given, 
as we noticed, in the Hebreo-Chaldaic character, but Philo- 
Byblius himself has politely expunged them subsequently from 
the second original MS., in which they are nowhere to be found! 
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That M. Wagenfeld ever got them at all, therefore, is to us a 
matter of unfeigned admiration. 

This gentleman, however, has left a variety of other equally 
interesting and important points unexplained. We hear from 
him nothing of the discovery, nothing of the convent, nothing of 
its name, of the MS., the fac-simile, 1 nor even of the doubts and 
circumstances that have attended the whole process. Practised 
liars, we know, always avoid the lie circumstantial, as the most 
difficult to support ; but this can never refer to Mr. Frederick 
Wagenfeld. Nor are we furnished, as before, with the Zidonian 
army and navy list, the double list of sovereigns, after the fashion 
of the Saxe-Gotha almanack, nor the geographical memoranda. 
Possibly these will be published separately, with Statistical 
Tables, and, for ought we know, a Trigonometrical Survey from 
the same hand. For all this, and for the country of the shep- 
herds, we can afford to wait; but we must confess our solici- 
tude to know how it happens that the German condensation 
is occasionally longer than the entire passage; or why the 
Inhalt, i. e. contents, is so often verbatim with the complete nar- 
rative. We are anxious too to learn why the German abridg- 
ment, the Latin translation, and the Greek text, each severally 
contain passages nowhere to be met with in the two others, 
Compare pp. 32, 39, 45, 167, 186, and also 82 of the German, 
with 158-9 of the original, and these varieties are common 
throughout the work. But the most astounding fact of all these 
marvels is, that the German abridgment is actually longer than 
the entire work, in the proportion of 107 to 101, (for we have 
had the curiosity to count ;) and this, not merely from the greater 
compression of the Latin and Greek, but from containing more 
incidents than either of the originals from which it is derived. 

But our readers may wish to see some extracts from the 
volume, and judge for themselves of the light it is calculated to 
throw on doubtful points of antiquity :—“ Sydyc also had chil- 
dren, the Dioscuri, or Cabiri, or Corybantes, or lastly, Samo- 
thraces”— the eternal seu of the Latin, and % of the original, 
being equally elucidatory of whether these various denomina- 
tions were synonymous, as implied above, or only partially so, as 
is more probably conjectured. 

Referring to the “ Saturnia Regna,” Sanchoniatho, the Phee- 
nician, thus, and before the Trojan war, philosophizes on history 
in lofty disdain of anachronisms :— 


“ But the Greeks, beyond all nations the most polished and mentally 
refined, at first, in truth, assumed several of these correct (details) as 
their own; till, wishing to charm ears and intellects by the graces of 
fable, they subsequently exaggerated them beyond measure, by novel and 
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multifarious additions, and an accession of ornaments. Hence Hesiod, 
and the cyclic poets,* turning every thing into fable, claimed for Greece 
the wars, &c. of Giants and ‘Titans, overwhelming the truth itself every- 
where by their boastings. Our ears, accustomed from infancy to their 
fictions, and pre-occupied by notions existing through many centuries, 
once imbued with the falsehood, retain, as I have already said, what 
from that time gathers strength and fortifies itself in the mind; so that 
to expel it becomes extremely difficult, and fact itself of no avail, while 
spurious and fabricated narratives obtain its place and estimation.” 


We are favoured with a collateral proof, we presume, of the 
biblical narrative respecting the cities of the Plain, as follows:— 


** Amorius staid in the kingdom of Sidimus, who built the city of 
Sidumi in a fertile spot. This city was surrounded by many springs 
producing asphaltum, ‘This he collected, and sold to merchants going 
to Egypt; and thus Amorius obtained ample wealth.” 


But there was a great war in Egypt, and, Taaut remaining vic- 
torious, many of the inhabitants fled. The first troop of these 
fugitives, meeting those who were bringing asphaltum to Egypt, 
employed them as guides, and came thus to the territory of 
Sidimi. Amorius bestowed on them some sterile land, which 
they rendered fertile, by digging a canal; but having, it seems, 
built a temple to their gods, two images of bulls, and refusing to 
exchange these for the deities of the country, he destroyed 
the men, and carried off the women, children, and riches to 
Sidimi, whereupon, 


** Sidimus, beholding this wealth, seized it by force ; drove Amorius, 
who took the proceeding amiss, from the city, and collected the asphal- 
tum himself. Amorius, retaining the bulls, fled to Chittium, but being 
near perishing with hunger by the way, invoked the Deity to punish 
Sidimus. He answered, he should be punished through the medium of 
his own sin, and immediately cast fire on the asphaltum ; thus all that 
inhabited the place were destroyed—Sidimus, his children, city, and 
cattle, so that not one escaped, and the plain of Sidim was submerged. 
In its place stood a lake, ever clouded with vapours ; without fish, and 
unnavigated by vessels ; the shores uninhabitable from their sterility ; 
fords everywhere which passengers could traverse without wetting their 


feet, and which were pointed out by great columns erected on the 
banks.” 


We must insert a specimen of the poetic ; namely, a lamenta- 
tion, which we presume the Pheenician historian either himself 
indited, or else copied from the Book of Songs, whatever that 
might be, for his history; or, possibly, took down stenographi- 
cally from the speaker’s own lips :— 


ee - a ————— 








* The original is— iGev Heiodog of re nuxdAsnol orepinynpetvos Otopoviag ual TeyavTomaxing 
iBiag nad Extopds, ois cupamsclipeccuctvos ELevinncay Thy aAnOaay, 
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** The wood rings with the voice of him who bewails the fate of his 
brother. The heights of the mountains hear the wailing, and the rocks 
re-echo it. Brother, arise, this is not the time for slumber; let us go, 
that we may comfort our mother. But he neither hears me calling, nor 
beholds my tears. A youth came to me, saying, ‘ Thy brother has been 
devoured by wild beasts on the mountains ; but, hastening hither, I find 
on thy face a wound inflicted by a sword ; and well I know him who 
slew thee. It is thou, Caranus, that hast killed him with the sword ; 
but me shalt thou find armed.’” 


There is another of these lachrymatory effusions, where we 
find the Latin supplying an additional sentence to the Greek, 
and presume tliat Philo left the original passage for M. Wagenfeld 
to render, or that the latter possesses also Sanchoniatho’s own MS., 
by which to correct the Greek version of the translator; for of 
course no one can, after the preface, imagine these variorum 
readings to be the lucubrations of the German discoverer himself. 
But we must pass over this, to notice an incident where we 
frankly confess ourselves unable to determine whether the in- 
terest of the narrative, the sagacity of the parties, the novelty of 
the occurrence, or its importance to history, be most admirable. 
The Armenian mountains were inhabited by prophets, or sages, 
of no ordinary talent, as the event will show. 

Barcas had married the beautiful virgin Nebrana, who in- 
dulged, it seems, the beautiful and virgin propensity of being 
drunk every day (ava macav yuégauy irtw yevousvyy Tov oivov): but, 
falling sick, the happy husband, unable to procure a physician, 
sent to the sages m question to learn what remedy was to be 
employed in the case of this novel and unheard-of disorder. 
They answered, that wine was a most salutary liquor, and easy 
of digestion; and that a man, coming home and finding his wife 
intoxicated, might easily restore her to health by beating her 
with any stick, But by the time the scribe had returned to the 
king, Nebrana had already anticipated the simple remedy of the 
sages, by dying, “‘ drunk beyond measure.” 

With such details of trifles, it cannot be imagined that histori- 
cal points should occupy much attention with the historian. We 
find that the art of swallowing the sword was known in that day 
at Babylon, though omitted by Voltaire in his “ authentic his- 
tory” of its Princess and Court: but we do not find the problem 
of the Shepherd Kings solved by this concise and authentic re- 
lation. 

We would suggest in passing, that ancient history usually nar- 
rated the acts of the great and of nations, not little anecdotes of 
tea-table scandal in private life, nor details of the feats of jugglers 
and mountebanks, The story of the du//, at pp. 32, 33, wants 
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nothing but the cock to establish it in our estimation ; and the 
passage respecting Cadytis (in the German) bears a marvellous 
verbal coincidence with the passage at p.97 of the German trans- 
lation of Rask on the Egyptian Chronology; the more remarkable, 
as it must have been written some thousand years previous to the 
latter work, 

We formerly referred to the Greek, we now must notice M. 
Wagenfeld’s Latin style, which assuredly is not such as to raise 
his reputation for scholarship anywhere out of Phoenicia at the 
present day; see pp. 69, 77, and 125, for specimens, and par- 
ticularly the passage beginning “ Mortuo enim Taauto iisque,” 
&c. The verisimilitude of the following is remarkable. 


** After the death of Taaut and his descendants, the Egyptian kings, 
waging war against the shepherds dwelling near the sea, were con- 
quered. Many perished in the contest. ‘Those who fled, shut them- 
selves up in a large city, where they were besieged by the shepherds, and 
suffered extreme misery, so that numbers died of hunger. But when 
they were reduced to the utmost extremity and want of every thing, a 
certain priest invented scythed-chariots, and laid the invention before 
the king. The king, causing 100 to be built, quickly conquered the 
enemy, and recovered the whole country possessed formerly by Taaut, 
driving out aut the shepherds. He could not, however, take the im- 
pregnable fortress on the sea-shore. Thus the Egyptians, first of all 
nations, employed scythed-chariots. 

“The conquered shepherds quitted Egypt, and many turned to 
Arabia, where were large uninhabited tracts. . . . . Many went to the 
mountains, &c. to the giants. .... Many built themselves cities, 
infested the mountains, and, procuring horses and chariots, spread fear 
amongst their neighbours. The Indauri and Asibuni derive their origin 
from them. All these things are described in the book of Taaut.”’ 


This is a very convenient reference. The eager inquiries making 
into Egyptian antiquities may one day solve a question beyond 
the power of M. Wagenfeld to set at rest. The book of Taaut, 
we nevertheless suspect, would hardly contain the history of 
those who lived after his death, and who were neither his co- 
temporaries, descendants, nor countrymen; nor was Taaut ne- 
cessarily gifted, we presume, like his compatriot Sanchoniatho, 
with the faculty of writing volumes some centuries after his own 


decease, to supply the /acune of subsequent historians through 
the medium of M. Wagenfeld of Bremen. 
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Art. VI.—Curiosités Historiques de la Musique, complément 


nécessaire de la Musique mise a la portée de tout le Monde. 
Par M. Fetis. 2 tomes. Paris. 


As there is so much that is really amusing and interesting in the 
records of past days in remote countries, and as the zeal ex- 
hibited by many experienced writers in bringing to light hidden 
treasures on subjects connected with art and ‘literature : so exactly 
corresponds with the ideas of the enlightened critic and reader, 
we may in this article, although professedly on a musical subject, 
rave the attention of the poet, the historian, and even the 
learned ; while we treat, in rather a desultory manner, of the 
poetry and song of the olden time, endeavouring to prove the 
eastern origin of both. 

Although but auxiliaries in the great drama of life, melody 
and rhyme have so highly contributed to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, by humanizing the mind, and preparing the way for the 
accumulated advantages of the present times, that we can hardly 
estimate the great effect they have had on the formation of cha- 
racter and the success of enterprize. Connected with these, we 
may notice the two volumes by M. Fetis, the title of which heads 
this paper, a work exhibiting much sound musical knowledge and 
extensive reading, and displaying that lively yet solid style, ‘which 
characterizes all. his writings. Instead of analyzing his volumes, 
the object we have in view will be better advanced by giving all 
the information we can from memoranda we have long been col- 
lecting, in the hope that some qualified person among our literati 
may be induced to take up the subject. 

Among the musical curiosities* that the passion for discovery 
has lately brought to light, there are two that claim particular 
notice. The first was among the Manuscrits du Roi+ in the 
Royal Library at Paris, of four collections of songs and other 
pieces, by a Troubadour of the name of Adam de la Hale, 
known also by the appellation of Ze Bossu d’ Arras, on account 
of his deformity, and the place of his nativity. He was born 


* Inthe “ Humble Suggestions to his Countrymen who believe in the one True God,” 
by Prusunnu Koomar Thakoor, Calcutta, 1823, there is a passage which, if considered 
as authority, will settle the long-disputed point as to which is the greatest personage 
in a concert—the singer, the composer, or the conductor :— 

«The divine hymus, Rik, Gatha, Panika, and Dubshubieta, should be sung, be- 
cause, by their constant use, man attains supreme beatitude. He who is skilled in 
playing on the lute (veena), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without difficulty upon the 
road to salvation.” 

+ See a more detailed account, with specimens of the three-voice song, page 218, 
of the Harmonicon for 1827. The MSS. are numbered 65 and 66, Fonds de Cange ; 
No, 2736, Fonds de la Valliére ; 7604, Anciens Fonds, 
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about 1240, and died at Naples 1287. Like all the Trouba- 
dours* of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Adam de la Hale 
was both a poet and a musician. Among these MSS., highly im- 
portant to musical history, are twelve of his songs for three 
voices, and six motetts. ‘The songs have the form of the ron- 
deau, and are entitled Li rondel Adam. The motetts are com- 
oe of the plain chant of a hymn or anthem, set as a bass to 

atin words, upon which two other voices make a sort of florid 
counterpart. Le Bossu d’Arras, it appears, is the author of the 
most ancient comic opera known to exist ; it is entitled Le Jeu 
de Robin et de Marion, and twenty-five copies have been printed 
by the society of Bibliophiles, of Paris, for distribution among 
its members. This work was composed at Naples, about the 
year 1285, for the amusement of the court, which at that period 
consisted almost entirely of natives of France. 

The appearance of free melody in this pristine opera is very 
extraordinary, when we consider the time of its composition, and 
compare the dry, psalmodic, semi-barbarous style of the ‘Trou- 
badours, Adam de la Hale’s companions, with the almost modern 
chantant air of “ J’ai encore ? tel paste,” sung by the character of 
Robin in this curious work. It is conjectured that he learnt 
from the Italians the principles of this art, which at that time 
were not even dreamt of in France. 

The next musical curiosity we shall notice, is one that carries 
us still further back into the dark ages and into the East; un- 
doubtedly the nursing mother of modern poetry and romance.+ 
Among the MSS. in the British Museum there is one called 
“ Cantici erotict Arabice cum notis Musica,” No. 3114 in the 
Ayscough Catalogue ;{ it is a collection of very curious Arabic 


* In a late number of “‘ The Musical World,” it is stated that Colin Muset, the Jon- 
gleur, has the reputation of having invented the Vaudeville, and round or dance song. 
Other authority ascribes the invention to Olivier Basselin, of Vire, who lived in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. He was a fuller, and resided in the Vauz, or 
valleys below Vire, where he and his workmen used to sing songs of his composition as 
they spread out their cloth along the banks of the river. Some of these, being pub- 
lished, were called Vaux-de-Ville, afterwards contracted to Vaudeville. 

t The Arabs had rhyme, according to Dom Calmet, “ before the time of Mahomet, 
who died 632, and in the second century used a kind of poetry in measure similar to 
the Greek, and set to music.” (See Dr. Burney’s History, vol. ii. p.227.) In anote 
to the above passage the Doctor observes, “ If this were proved, it would fortify Mr. 
Warton’s ingenious idea (Dissertation on History of Poetry, vol. i.), that modern poetry 
and romance were brought into Europe from Arabia at the time of the crusades. Chi- 
valry had the same origin ; and if the wild adventures of knights errant, with which 
the first romances were filled, are oriental, the rhymes in which they are clad may be 
derived from the same source.” 

t There is a Latin introduction to this book, as follows :—‘‘ Compingere sic solent 
illos libros in quibus miscellanee volunt annotare, et presertim que ad Poesin et acute 
dicta pertinent— 

‘* In exteriore libri incissura habentur hac :—Ad latus dexterum, literis majoribus, 
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love-songs, hymns, &c. set to music! The date of this volume 
is 1060; there is a Latin index, from the items of which a writer 
in the late “ Quarterly Musical Review,”* who discovered this 
curiosity, proves the existence of counterpoint among that people. 
The specimen he adduces is a very rude one certainly; but when 
the scarcity, or rather total want, of information at that remote 
period is considered, this book must be deemed a rarity worth 
translating,} not only for the poet and musician, but even the 
historian, ; as it cannot be too strongly insisted on, that “ we must 
look for the state of our forefathers in their ancient rhymes, 
which served as their memorials and annals, It is well known to 
the students of oriental literature, that the language and poetry 
of the Arabs had attained a high degree of cultivation even in 
the sixth century of our era. There is little doubt, from an in- 
spection of their musical instruments, that poetry went hand-in- 
hand with song; and any one who has looked over that superb 
work, Murphy’s Arabian ‘Antiquities of Spain,” must feel con- 
vinced that architecture is equally indebted to this primeval 
nation for beauty of structure and elaboration of ornament, which 
have (variously modified) served as patterns to very many archi- 
tects of succeeding ages. The indefatigable spirit of inquiry 
that now pervades. every class of writers must surely tend to 
bring to light, at no distant period, some more certain proofs of 
the taste, ingenuity, and musical knowledge of that extr aordinary 
nation, and may tend to confirm a favourite hypothesis of ours, 








Dominus ac Possor. Ad latus superias, Ali Bey Esanturi, sive Cymbalista. Ad latus 
sinistrum, A Musicis C. accepta collectanea libri Imperatoris Muhammed Anno (vti 
ego conjicio) 1060. 

Among the subjects of Songs in the Index, are :— 

“ De Expeditione Babylonica ;” 

** Carmine ex Warsagi ;” 

** De expugnationibus civitatis Babylonica ;” 

‘* In quendam rebellem nomine Kaidar ;” 

“* Tetrastichon Arabicum, quod super gladio Mahommedi Prophete inscriptum fuisse 

tradunt ;” 
besides many on the Turkish and Persian expeditions, which would surely prove of 
some interest to many who are studying the history of those countries. 

* Vol. viii. p. 508. 

+ The spirit and good feeling which influences every other government but our own 
in the cause of literature is manifest from the announcement, in our 36th number, of 
the publication of a series of oriental works, with translations, in 4to., by the Impri- 
merie Royale at Paris. 

¢ There is another work on Arabia which is seldom met with, by Sam. Ockley ; it 
is entitled “ History of the Conquest of Egypt, Persia, Syria, ” be. by the Saracens.” 
Watts (in the Bibliotheca Britannica) mentions that, in the latter part of this work, 
there is an entertaining account of the manners and customs ef the Arabians. The 
Anthologie Arabe, by G. de Lagrange, Paris, 1828, is well worth consulting, by those 
who may have leisure end inclination to pursue inquiries on this subject ; likewise 
Bibliotheca Arabica, by Schnurrer ; and in the Cotton MSS. (British Museum) there 
are some Arabic :—Nero, B. x. 776. B, 18.; Galba, A. ix. x. 
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that the music of the Egyptians,* Greeks, and Russians, is de- 
rived from Arabia. 

It is well known that the Romans traded extensively with the 
Indian markets, and from thence as far as Ocilis on the Arabian 
coast; may they not have imported some of the Arabic music, 
poetry, and musical instruments ?+ Who is to say in what style 
the best poetry of that people was written, whether in rhyme, blank 
verse, or a mixed measure partaking of both? Certainly there is 
no recorded instance of either the Greek or Roman writers using 
rhyme, but they dealt largely in tropes and figures, mostly drawn 
from natural objects, { so did the Eastern poets ; they propitiated 
the gods, so did the Eastern poets; they used the most outrageous 
hyperboles, and offended decency in their mythological allusions, 
so did the Eastern poets, long before the Roman era. And not- 
withstanding all the refinement, the profound erudition, and the 
classical Latinity of the great poets and historians, yet, as far as 
imagination is concerned—after all the highest ingredient of 
poetry—we have the best authority for believing that the Ara- 
bians possessed that quality in an extraordinary degree :— 


** Obvious reasons may be assigned why imagination should be sus- 
ceptible of culture at a period when the intellectual powers, which re- 
quire the aid of experience and observation, must necessarily continue 
in infancy, and the very peculiarities which, in such circumstances, its 


* Mr. Campbell is of opinion that there is some contradiction in the accounts we 
have of the state of art and science among the Egyptians. ‘‘ Their temples echoed 
not tothe sound of instruments, and their sacrifices were performed in silence; yet 
it is incredible that music and poetry should have been proscribed among them, as Dio 
Chrysostom asserts. They had pipes and lyres,* and a people possessing instruments, 
yet destitute of vocal and verbal melody, is a thing unimaginable: so that the song 
among them, which Herodotus mentions, could not have been their only one.”—Letter 
to th. Glasgow Students. 

+ Names of the musical instruments in Arabia :—Arghan (organ) ; Assaf, Berbe- 
kia, (species of lute); Bouk (horn of chase); Tsai, Dab, dab, (drum); Dirridge 
(do.); Zendge (drum); Zill (cymbals, ivory castagnets) ; Siriuné, Sefakis, Schahin, 
Schebbour (horn, "Wy of the Hebrews); Schebbié, Schebbabe, (flageolet); Schoulbak, 
Schoul-choul, Schizan, Saffuré, (flute); Thahl (drum); Artab (species of lute); Asf 
(stringed instrument) ; Ghirbal (tambour de Basque) ; Kossah (flute) ; Kadhib (Cha- 
Jumeau or Alp horn) ; Kinrim (harp); Kiz, Kieber, (kind of drum); Kiran (lute or 
mandoline) ; Kitsarat, Kierhé, Kiemhr, Kinnaré, (guitar, Kinnor of the Hebrews) ; 
Kious (tymbale d’airain) ; Kitsar (guitar or harp, the Katros of the Hebrews) ; Kia: 
(six-stringed instrument) ; Mizher (tute); Mismar (flute, the Nisamroth of the He- 
brews) ; Mossasik (kind of lute); Mousikal (Pan’s pipes); Mizef' (stringed instru- 
ment); Nakib (flute, the Nakavim of the Hebrews); Hounboukat (kind of flute) ; 
Heirat (shepherd’s pipe) ; Vann (psaltery); Venedge (lute). 

¢ “The similes form a very peculiar feature of the Iliad. Of these there are more 
than 200, and there is hardly one of the number that has not been imitated nearly as 
many times.” —H. N., Coleridge. 


* M. Champollion sent to the Louvre a harp, Sft. 8in, high, with some of the 
strings, a drum (like ours), tabor, &c. from Egypt. 
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productions exhibit, although they would justly be regarded as blemishes 
in those of a more refined age, may interest the philosopber, and even 
please the critic, as ee of the human mind in the earliest 
stages of its progress.” * 


No modern poet has given to the world imagery more splen- 
did, vivid, and effective, than that used in such profusion by the 
Persian, Arabian, and Hindostanee writers: they were not, like 
Hans Sachs and his companions, the master-singers of Germany, 
one moment working at shoemaking, the next ata poem. They 
drew their inspiration from the lovely climate, the delicious 
odours, the magnificent foliage and flowers, of “ Araby the blest.” 
An order of bards, living in primeval simplicity, caressed by their 


princes, admired by the “people, all they saw and felt— 
** Turn’d as it left the lips to song.” 


Here is the mighty river that feeds all the tributary streams. 
Or, more aptly, it may be compared to an inexhaustible mine, 
from which half the world of poets have borrowed or stolen for 
centuries, without any perceptible diminution of its treasures, 
Then, again, even in their proverbs and sayings, what practical 
wisdom with appropriate figurative expression ! 


5 . . 
Antiphonial singing, or the mode of chanting the service, still in 


SD > 

use In our cathedrals, where one portion of the choristers responds 
to the other, is another remnant of the ancient style of vocal music 
amongst the Arabs. Mr. Buckingham, who notices this in his 

Travels among the Arab Tribes,” when attending church 
service in Damascus, mentious “ the hymns of the choristers, who 
were chiefly children of both sexes, and sang in response to each 
other in the Arabic tongue in a manner resembling the songs 
sung in response by the boatmen on the Nile.” The modern 
Arabs are not behind even the German peasants in fondness for, 
and knowledge of, harmony. The same traveller mentions having 
been at a party “ where half a dozen persons sat together in a 
groupe and amused the rest with Arabic songs, while the listeners 
occasionally joined in the chorus. It was the first time of my ever 
having heard any thing like harmony in the music of the country, 
for here were two who sang in thirds and fifths, and one who 
sang in octave to the strain.” The wedding-feasts of the Arabs 
are accompanied with music, in a similar manner to that of other 
eastern nations ; and the mutilated remains of their choral dances 
suffice to show what perfection their musical system had attained+ 
in that department. 





* Dugald Stewart. 
t ‘* Among the ancients there were no festivals, no solemnities, that were not ac- 
companied with songs and dances. It was not held possible to celebrate any mystery, 
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It may be remarked, in passing, that some writers, attached to 
the present style of ideas, maintain that the ancient dances of the 
Hebrews, which accompanied their canticles, and especially the 
dance of King David, were not, properly speaking, dances, but 
only gestures, attitudes, prostrations, by which they occasion- 
ally gave more fervour to their thanksgivings for any signal favour 
they received, as, for example, after their passage over the Red 
Sea, for the destruction of Pharaoh’s army, and for their own 
deliverance from the persecution of the Egyptians. By this, also, 
they attempt to explain away that testimony, which David, by 
dancing before the ark, gave of his joy on that solemn occasion. 
The mistaken zeal for propriety thus annexes a ludicrous image 
to an act which, in remote ages, in divers countries, was consi- 
dered part of religious worship, and was solemnized purely on 
that footing. The triumphal procession of the Roman emperors 
was performed not merely by walking but by dancing or exulta- 
tion. Down as late as the last century, at Limoges, the people 
used to dance round the choir of the church, which is dedicated 
to their patron saint, and at the end of each psalm, instead of the 
Gloria patri, they sung as follows: ‘ St. Marcel pray for us, 
and we will dance in honour of you.” In most of the eastern 
nations, the religious dance was practised; as the ancient Chinese 
book T’cheou-/i mentions a dance called Tchou-vou, invented by 
Tcheou-kong. ‘ The dancers played on instruments which they 
accompanied with their voices, and they successively ran through 
the different notes of music. ‘They began with an invocation to 
heaven, next to earth, after which, making a mock-fight, they 
addressed themselves to their ancestors; then, breaking out into 
loud cries, they called out to the four quarters of the world.”* 

With respect to the musical acquirements of the Persians and 
Hindoos, much curious information may be found in the same 
papers to which we have before alluded.+ An intelligent officer 
in the native cavalry of India has done us the favour to commu- 
nicate a few peculiarities which he has frequently noticed in the 
music of that country. He describes the men’s voices as being 














or to be initiated without the intervention of these two arts. They were looked upon 
to be so essential in this kind of ceremonies, that, to express the crime of such as were 
guilty of revealing the sacred mysteries, they employed the word kheiste, tobe out of 
the dance.’ —Sir John Gallini’s ** Critical Observations on the Art of Dancing. rr 

* Sir J. Gallini’s Treatise, p.78. In Sir R. K, Porter's “ Travels in Persia,” we 
find that he inclines to the opinion that the instrumental accompaniment to the Geor- 
gian dance is an oracular testimony of its high antiquity. ‘“ The like strains, though 
often uttered by very differently constructed instruments, with a similar kind of dance, 
are yet common among the Russian and Cossack peasantry, and are also to be found in 
Africa, and amongst the Indian nations of Asia, likewise in America, both North and 
South, wherever the aboriginal people have been suffered to exist.’ *—vol. i. p- 137. 

+ Quarterly Musical Magazine. 
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similar to our counter-tenors; this is rendered more apparent 
when they all sing together, for they throw considerable energy 
into the upper and more shrill tones of their voices, not exactly 
in unison but nearly so, the effect being not very agreeable to our 
ears. They almost all have a strong nasal twang in their voices. 
The instrument most in use is the guitar, but the Fakeers, or holy 
men, in their processions, where they sing hymns to their deity, 


with loud shouts and energetic gesticulations, are accompanied by 
men beating the cymbals. 


“ The ancient musicians of Hindoostan were generally poets and men 
of erudition, and sung their own compositions; in fact, music and 
poetry have always gone hand in hand,* but all records of their proceed- 
ings have perished. Such was the jealous respect for their talent dis- 
played by the musicians, that they adopted an austere method of living, 
concerned themselves little about the luxuries and vanities of the world, 
and would not be bribed to display their talents in public as hired pro- 
fessors. No gifts or grants were considered by them as worth accept- 
ing, as they cared for nothing. Princes and great men of taste, there- 
fore, found themselves under the necessity of courting their friendship, 
and of accepting the fruit of their genius as a favour, for which they 
possessed no other means of repaying them but with honour and kind 
treatment. Their tribe likewise screened them from all sacrilegious 
violence, and ensured respect. The religious sentiments of the natives, 
who considered these persons as voluntary exiles, who had renounced the 
world, and dedicated themselves to the worship of the gods, added some 
weight to the admiration they commanded ; and the ease and independ- 
ence enjoyed by such men would excite the desire of its acquisition in 
others. 

“* The consideration obtained by these men, in time induced several 
of an avaricious disposition to engage as pupils, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the art, to set up for themselves ; but the sordidness 
of their views was soon discovered. They, however, still continued to 
maintain their ground till the country was overstocked with professors, 
who prostituted their abilities for a mere trifle; and lastly, considering 
themselves as ministers of pleasure, and, seeing that it answered their 
avaricious views, even engaged in other traffic not at all honourable to a 
man of any profession. They were become like the minstrels of Eng- 


land in the reign of Edward II., when it was found necessary, in 1315, 
to restrain them by express laws.” 


One would almost imagine that the musical transactions of the 


* The attention of M. Felix may be called to the following Arabic MSS. extant in the 
Library of the Escurial. In the Index to the Bibliotheca Arabica Hispanica, 2 vols. fol. 
Madrid, 1759 (Catalogue in the British Museum), there are three deserving translation, 
“* Musica Instrumenta apud Hispanos Arabas usitata,” i. p. 527, c.2. ‘* Musica eorum 
nomina plerumque fuere Persica, que Arabice reddita exhibentur,” ibid. et seq. “ Mu- 
sice usum severiores Alcorani sectatores proscribunt, i. p. 483, c.1. There is also “ A 
Treatise on the Manners and Customs of the Arabians,” by Laurence D’ Arvieux, Paris, 
1717, 12mo., the English translation of which we have in vain endeavoured to procure, 
as it is conjectured to furnish much important information on this subject, 
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present day in England might furnish a parallel to this desecra- 
tion of the art in Hindoostan. 


* In accounting for the origin of the gamut, they say that the various 
sounds of which it is composed are derived from the natural sounds or 
calls of various animals. The Khuruj, they assert, is in imitation of the 
call of the peacock. The Rikhub, of the bird called pupecha; the 
Gundhar, of the lowing of a sheep; Muddhum, from the call of the bird 
named coolung ; Punchhum, Koel, Dhyvat, the horse, and Nikhad, 
elephant. How far (says Captain Willard) this opinion can be main- 
tained, I leave the reader to determine. I was not aware before I got a 
sight of native treatises on music, that the lowing of sheep, the neighing 
of horses, or the call of the elephant, could be construed into musical 
sounds,” 


We assure the author of this entertaining treatise, that if he 
wishes for information on the subject of animal music, and the 
derivation of sounds from nature, the text-book on this subject is 
Gardiner’s “* Music of Nature,” in which he will find the notes 
of most animals, birds, &c., and much ingenious and fanciful 
information, the result of many years’ observation, which, like 
other really useful works, is not as much consulted by professed 
musicians as it ought to be.* 

In the former part of this paper we have intimated our belief 
that rhythmical measure and melody connected with it were 
known and practised in considerable perfection by the oriental 
poet-musicians, and are happy to have the opinion of so en- 
lightened an amateur as Captain Willard on our side. 

“ From the certain knowledge of the rhythm of the ancients, and the 
similarity observed in the practices of the natives of India, Persia, and 
other oriental countries, it inclines me to the opinion that the rhythmical 
measure is the lawful offspring of nature, found in all parts of the world, 


which existed much prior to the birth of her younger sister, the modern 
measure.” + 


When we speak of the graces and rifiorimento of modern 


* Ifthe composers of the present day would read with the same assiduity with which 
they write, how greatly they would add to their attainments in the art! The modest and 
indefatigable Weber knew well the advantage of this habit. We are indebted to the 
preserved fragment of a Turkish dance in the Essais Historiques de la Musique, for the 
germ of the finely imaginative music in ‘‘ Oberon.” ‘The first notes for the horn in the 
overture, and the chorus, “‘ Hark what notes are swelling,” are parts of this ancient 
dance. 

t As it evidently appears that rhyme was employed with melody in ali cele- 
brations, public and private, may not time and research bring to light the Asiatic 
origin of the ancient Lyric Planctus, or Chants farcies, which in their turn gave origin 
to, and immediately preceded, those dramatic mysteries which the monks used to 
perform? This kind of lyric recitative, in which the people joined, is said to have 
been first introduced about the middle of the eleventh century, (See paper, ‘ Paris 
Morning,” &c. in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1836.) 
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songs, it is usual to suppose this style of florid singing to spring 
from Italy, and that it was invented there: how must even a 
prima donna be surprised to learn that this very same kind of 


singing was practised by the musicians of Hindoostan ages 
back ? 


** The peculiar nature of the melody of Hindoostan not only permits 
but enjoins the singer, if he has the least pretension to excel in it, not to 
sing a song throughout more than once in its naked form; but on its 
repetition, which is a natural consequence, occasioned by the general 
brevity of the pieces, to break off sometimes at the conclusion, at other 
times at the commencement, middle, or any certain part of a measure, 
and fall into a rhapsodical embellishment called Alap, and, after going 
through a variety of ad dbitum passages, rejoin the melody with as much 
grace as if it had never been disunited, the musical accompaniment all the 
while keeping time. These passages are not reckoned essential to the 
melody, but are considered only as grace notes, introduced according to 
the fancy of the singer, where the only limitation by which the performer 
is bound, are the notes peculiar to that particular melody, and a strict 
regard to time.” 


We have always imagined that, when the songs of the ancient 
people of India came to be examined by competent judges, they 
would prove to belong to a very different class of poetry to what 
is conjectured from the ideas entertained of an idolatrous nation ; 
the authority we have been quoting shows how near we were to 
the truth, The songs of the aborigines of Hindoostan will bear 
comparison with those of any other country for purity and chaste- 
ness of diction, elevation, and tenderness of sentiment. 

There is only one point upon which we cannot agree with 
Captain Willard, when he speaks of the inadequacy of the 
Arabic language for musical purposes (p. 32). Of the Persian, 
Arabic, and Hindoostanee languages, the Arabic is allowed to 
be the most natural of the three,* as there is no doubt whatever 
it is the most ancient, and was in a high state of perfection as a 
grammatical tongue, when other languages were in a crude 
state; the natural result of savage manners and ignorant super- 
stitions, It is in the true pronunciation that language displays 





* « Tt is now generally agreed by those who study oriental literature, that the Arabs 
do not possess any authentic literary relics anterior to the sizth century of our era, and 
that the poems called Moallakat all belong to that, or the beginning of the next century. 
It cannot, however, be disputed that at the time when they were composed, the 
language and poetry of the Arabs had already attained a high degree of cultivation; 
the language appears in them with perfect grammatical regularity, and subject to all 
the rules of a fixed system of prosody.” And what is quite as extraordinary, and a 
collateral proof of the euphonious ease of its pronunciation,—“ The Arabic alone has 
outlived all its sister-tongues, and has spread not only as the vernacalar tongue all over 
Syria, Egypt, and Northern Africa, but as also the language of religion throughout 
Persia, the Turkish Empire,” &c. 
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its euphonious properties, and until we can make sure of the 
actual sound of Arabic vowels and terminal letters in the 
ancient days of that country’s palmy state, we must be careful 
in determining its non-capabilities for musical purposes. If it 
be true that classical scholars cannot yet agree as to the actual 
sound of the open vowels in the Latin tongue in the days of 
Cicero, surely it is not too much to assert that no standard can 
now be formed of the musical capabilities of the Arabic. 


“ Songs which have love for their theme,” observes Captain Willard, 
*“ are the most numerous amongst all nations. In Hindoostan there is 
one other motive for their being esteemed—as the acts of the god 
Crishnu, they are considered as pious hymns. The old sing them as 
acts of devotion, the young derive pleasure from their contents.” 


This deity is quite a Jupiter in his way. 


“ He is represented as the unrivalled Damon, Paris, and Adonis of 
Hindoostan, beloved by all the fair without exception. He is emphati- 
cally styled *.Mohun,’ or the.enchanter. His person was so graceful 
that every woman who once beheld him became instantly enamoured of 
it. His pipe possessed such irresistibly attractive charms, that none who 
ever heard it could attend to anything else, however serious, incumbent, 
or necessary. It diffused a sort of phrenzy along with its tone, the in- 
fluence of which could not be withstood by any woman of Vruj. Neither 
the usual cares of the household, the desire of arraying, so natural to the 
female sex, nor the threats of the enraged husband; no, not even the 
attention due to a hungry and crying infant, could for a moment detain 
her from following the impulse occasioned by the sound of Crishnu’s 
flute.” * 


* The tones of different instruments have been compared to the variety of colours, 
and there is doubtless. some analogy, but the world is improving ia hypothetical 
theory, for, on perusing a very clever Italian work (a) the other day, we found even 
the notes of the gamut compared to the different colours, thus,” 

Ue ccsccccccccccccces eeccece equale all’ azzurro. 
Ut diesis verde. 
verde chiaro, 
Re diesis .ceesececseceecsceee ————— verde ulivo. 
Mi. i cscceccces seeese ———— giallo. 
Fa (b) sncvcacesgeceves eeeeee ———-—— colord’aurora. 
Fa diesis —— rancio, 
Sol. wcccosccccccccee eeeeeeees —————— rosso. 
Sol diesis .. se .seecececseerces ————— cremisi, 
violetto, 
La diesis sesssseeseeseeeseees ——=——= violetto azzurro. 
Si occcvececeee peeeereeeecess ———=——= azzurro color d’aria. 
Ub nccccececcrerccecveseesess S——-—= aZZurro, 


(a) Ricerche Storico-critico Scientifiche sulle origine, scoperte, inventione e perfesio- 
namenti fatte nelle Arti, Scienze, &c. Don G, Amati. 

(b) In this instance Signor Amati agrees with Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester, who says 
that F is the key of nature; we have found some deviations occasionally, ‘The roar 
of the sea breaking against a rock is generally in B fiat. 
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There is one other peculiarity respecting the music of this 
people which must be noticed. Their authentic melodies are 
limited to a certain number, and it is considered almost criminal, 
as it is nearly impossible, to add one single melody of equal 
merit, Whatever intrinsic worth any modern composition might 
possess, should it have no resemblance to the established melody 
of the country, it would be looked upon as spurious, so tenacious 
are the natives of Hindoostan of their ancient practices. The 
poetry of tlrese authentic melodies (Rags or Raginées, as they 
are termed) embraces every variety of subject, mythological, 
domestic, sentimental, warlike, &c. We may notice one or two, 
as they serve to corroborate our idea respecting the origin of 
poetical melody in the East. 


“© Malcous. 
“An athletic young man, of rosy complexion, and intoxicated with wine. 
His vestments are blue, and he holds a stuff in his hand. A string of 


pearls is round his neck. He is surrounded by women, whom he 
addresses with gallant familiarity. 


“ Toree. 

This delicate minstrel is clothed in a white sarce. Her fair skin is 
tinged and perfumed with touches of camphor and saffron. She stands 
in a wild romantic spot, playing on the veen. The skill with which she 
strikes that instrument has so fascinated the deer in the neighbouring 
groves, that they have forgot their pasture, and stand listening to the 
notes which she produces. 

“* Gooncuree. 


“The grief which is depicted in the air of this female, the tears 
which flow fast from her eyes, the scattered wildness of her hair, which 
wantons with the breeze, the sighs which she breathes, and the dejected 
posture in which she is sitting under the cudum-tree, with her head 
leaning forwards, prove the anguish of her heart for the absence of her 
beloved. 

** Kidara. 


The subject of this Raginée is of a masculine character. The 
young man in white garments wields a sword in his right hand, and in 
his left grasps the tusk of an elephant, which he has rooted out. A 
bard standing beside him recites the praises of his valour.” 


In the first of these (Malcous) we have the counterpart to 
Bacchus. ‘The second (Toree) points to the possession of similar 
power over the brute creation ascribed to Orpheus, Amphion, 
and other musical enchanters, whose exploits in this way are now 
considered only half fabulous. Kidara reminds us of Ossian’s 
heroes, whose movements were always accompanied by the bard.* 


* Many of the images and other figurative expressions in Ossian are decidedly 
oriental, and are modified only by the difference of climate in the two countries, 
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The science of music in Sanscrit is termed Sungeet. The 
invention of it is attributed to demigods, and, amongst others, to 
Narud, Sumeshwar, Hunooman, and Coolnath. Several trea- 
tises were written and are in existence, but they are so obscure, 
that little benefit is to be expected from them to the science. 
The poets and musicians of Hindoostan divide their year into six 
seasons, and one of these is allotted to each Rag, with his Ragi- 
nées, Pootras, and Bharjyas. Their system includes the chro- 
matic scale, consisting of the seven notes of the gamut, subdi- 
vided into twenty-two parts. Their diatonic scale is termed 
Moorchhuna, and extends to three octaves. 

We must now turn to the north, to examine the state of music 
in Russia, as corroborative of our idea of its eastern origin. The 
form of the instruments is one means of proving the similarity 
between the eastern and northern musical systems. In a scarce 
work, ‘ Dissertations sur les Antiquités de la Russie, par M. 
Guthrie,” printed at Petersburg 1795, a copy of which, with MS. 
notes by the author, is in cur possession, there is a set of plates 
of their instruments, and among them is the gourdok (or guitar 
violin), the gous/y, a five-stringed dulcimer, and the figure of a 
boy playing on the double flute, which corresponds exactly with 
the tibicen, plate vi. Burney’s Hist. vol. 4, which was taken from 
a bas-relief in the Farnese collection: all these, together with the 
cymbals, drum, and one nearly resembling our modern grand 
caisse, called the crotalum, are rudely sculptured on a portion of 
the ruins of an ancient church or temple, supposed to be Arabic, 
discovered by a modern traveller in Spain. 

The oriental imagery in the Russian songs is the next striking 
analogy.* There are several in Guthrie’s Dissertation, a few of 
which we give with his translation, it is called Chanson Khoro- 
vodnia. 


** Between the Don and the gentle Danube, a youth, collecting his 
horses all bridled with gold, met a young maiden, whom he intreated to 
guess what it was that he wished for? I could very soon guess, said 
the maiden, if I were not afraid of my father: still I will guess once, as 


you are the only son of your house, the handsome Ivanuschka, (or little 
John.) ” 


* Let not the serious reader be uneasy at this volatile skipping about to all points 
of the compass ; there are more things yet to come which may startle his mind from 
its propriety. Any one anxious for an oriental pedigree may be furnished without 
the trouble of applying at the Heralds’ Office. 


This makes out Turner's strange assertion, 
That ev’ry Englishman ’s a Persian! 


See Sharon Turner’s paper on the Asiatic origin of the Anglo-Saxons, Trans. Roy. 
Soc. of Literature, vol, ii. part 2. 
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Mr. Guthrie remarks— 


** This ancient song may furnish us with many inferences which na- 
turally arise from its style. We find that the class of wandering min- 
strels, who were the authors of this kind of song, wandered with their 
herds from the banks of the Don (or Tanais of the ancients) to those 
of the Danube (or Ister), for the youth here mentioned is represented as 
collecting his horses in some place between those two rivers. We next 
find that they possessed numerous herds of horses; and the assertion 
that they had golden bits is not here a poetical license, as it is probable 
that they were accustomed to make excursions into some rich country, 
to procure quantities of that precious metal ; and this, however unlikely 
it may at first appear, is not impossible, for, if the riches of Colchis could 
attract the Argonauts from Greece, through all the dangers of the 
Euxine, when navigation was still so imperfect, in order to obtain the 
gold of the Phasis ; assurediy a warlike people, who were, comparatively 
speaking, in its neighbourhood, might be equally tempted to dip a fleece 
in that famous stream, and to gather the gold dust, like those ancient 
Greek navigators, if they did not even take it ready gathered, which ap- 
pears very likely. 

** An examination of these plains between the Don and the Danube 
seems to afford collateral proof of the correctness of this song, respecting 
the gold found in those countries. A number of mounds, or conical 
tombs of earth, called by the natives kourgans, are scattered here and 
there, much resembling the tumuli in the field of Troy, described by the 
Abbé Chevalier, in the third volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
‘Transactions. These kourgans contain rings and pieces of gold, with 
the sword and skeleton of a chief. The wealth of the people in horses 
seems clearly proved by the quantity of bones remaining of that animal, 
found buried beneath the mounds. Herodotus mentions that these plains 
abound with wild horses. 

“ There is another of these songs rather singular and somewhat ridi- 
culous in its character, which I subjoin, No. 21. ‘ The Pike of Novo- 
gorod.” ‘A pike set off from Novogorod whilst his tail was still in the 
Bielo Ozero (that is, the White Lake.) His body was covered with 
silver scales, and his head beautifully variegated with different colours.’ 
This allegory I include among the mystic symbols of the ancient hydro- 
mancy of this country; there is something similar in that of the Indians, 
from whom I have no doubt the Russians, Greeks, Gauls, and Britons, 
derived the worship which they paid to the liquid element. The men- 
tion of the Gauls reminds me of a ceremony obtaining amongst that 
people, which has some distant affinity to that which forms the conclu- 
sion of the modern Russian semic. In dry seasons, when the want of 
rain was felt, a Gallic maiden used to seek for a venomous plant, called 
belinuncia ; after she had found it, her companions cut down branches 
of trees, and accompanied her to the first river, into which she plunged 
her vegetable offering, whilst the others dipped their branches in the 
stream to sprinkle her body with the sacred fluid.” 


We could proceed to many other striking analogies noticed by 
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Guthrie, to show the great similarity between the rites, customs, 
and manners, of the Russians and the Asiatic nations, but two 
more will suffice. 

In a remark on one of these songs, Mr. Guthrie alludes to the 
similarity of the No¢/ (short vocal pieces) in parts to those sung 
at the Russian feasts Koleda; a kind of saturnalia, celebrated 
about the same time, and he entertains no doubt of their high 
antiquity. ‘These people have also borrowed from the Romans 
and modern Italians many of their customs and pleasures. 


“ The Russians, like the ancient Romans, dine in one room and eat 
their dessert in another, exactly the bellaria or commissatio of antiquity, 
and I cannot help thinking the Russian name is happily chosen for it ; 
they call it slatkaie zabavlenia, the sweet pastime. 


“ There seems another striking analogy, for I make no doubt that the 
nuptial flambeaux were formerly of fir or pine (our hutchuika) before the 
Christian priests introduced wax tapers, exactly the teda pinea ot anti- 
quity. 

In “ The Present State of Russia translated from the High 
Dutch, 1723,” we glean some few particulars of their dramatic 
performances. “ The Princess Natalia once had the direction 
of a tragedy which, as well as a farce, were of her composition, a 
compound of sacred and profane history. The piece was inter- 
spersed with the drolleries of Harlequin !” 

Count Segur seems to think that these pleasantries were a re- 
vival of those Of former times, 


“ Under the reign of Beris, Russia became sad and sullen; the min- 
strels who had been wont to traverse the country now disappeared ; their 
songs of war, of the chase,* and even of love, were heard no longer. It 
is only in the chronicles of the time that we can discover the traces of 
those finished manners, those mellifluous songs.” 


Against our supposition that the Russians (and we may add 
the ancient Celts) derived their imagery and music from the east, 
Pinkerton, we remember, in one of his works, furnishes some col- 
lateral proofs that the northern Celts had flutes, guitars, harps, 
trumpets, and other instruments, of their own invention ; and he 
supports his opinion by stating that the names of most of them are 
purely Celtic. Using the same kind of reasoning, we might say 
that the phrase, burden of a song, is a Spanish invention, because 
the Spaniards call bordone, the concluding verses of a song cho- 
russed by the company; whereas we know that the same thing 


* To those who are curious in such matters we may mention that there is a work 
extant, entitled, “ Origin, Progress and Present State of the Russian Hunting Music,”’ 
(in German), by Heinrich, Petersburg, 1797, in which the whole system of this 
class of melodies is defined and explained. 
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exists im other countries under different titles, caro/, roundelay, 
viorlay, all meaning the chorus or burden. 

In all their ancient musical exbibitions, gesture and action ac- 
companied the music,* In this lies the grand secret of the art in 
former times: melody, rhyme, and measure, aided by appropriate 
action, must have produced effects which neither harmonical ela- 
boration, nor the augmentation of instrumental power, can ever 
attain. Simplicity, feeling, and appropriate expression, are so 
diluted, overloaded, and mingled, that the real elements of musical 
effect lie buried beneath the accumulated heap of modern im- 
provements, 

From what has been said, it will be conceded that much re- 
mains to be discovered before our hypothesis can be fully proved. 
If, however, the few hints we have thrown out should induce one 
competent person only to look further into the subject, sure we 
are it will be an interesting, as in all probability it will prove a 
satisfactory, study. Content with the humble office of pioneer, 
we cheerfully endeavour to clear the way for others, trusting some 
day to find it “true that the wonders of the romances of the 
knights of the round table and twelve peers of France were trans- 
ported by Odin from Asia into Scandinavia, thence into England 
and France, and into Russia at the time the Normans settled 
themselves in that country.”+ 

As it is seldom in this Review that music forms a subject of 
consideration, we cannot close this paper without a just tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Burney, that clever dog, as Dr. Johnson was fa- 
cetiously pleased to call him. It has lately been attempted, for 
about the two hundredth time, to revive the hyper-critical as- 
sertion, that Dr. Burney stole all the best parts of his General 
History of Music from Sir John Hawkins. We have taken pains 
to ascertain the falsehood and expose it, and if these parties will 
look at the 5 vols. 4to. of Hawkins, bequeathed by him to the Bri- 
tish Museum, they will find an extract from the Gazetteer of Sept. 
23, 1776, announcing the publication of Sir J. Hawkins’s book that 
day, and at page 21 of the Preliminary Discourse, he says, “ at 
the beginning of this present year (1776), the musical world were 

favoured with the 1s¢ vol. of a work entitled ‘ 4 History of Music,’ 
by Dr. Burney.” Not to mention this volume, which contains 
the most elaborate and best digested treatises extant upon ancient 
Egyptian, Hebrew, and Greek music ; in his preface the Doctor 


* «The words of this piece were said to be strong and persuasive, partaking alter- 
nately of hope and despair, and they were accompanied by such gestures as made the 
whole intelligible to us.” See Capt. Jones’s Travels in Russia, 1797. 

t See article Russia, For. Qua. Review, 1827. 
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expressly tells us, “ Printed materials lie open to us all; and I 
spared no expense or pains either in acquiring or consulting them. 
With respect likewise to MS. information, and inedited materials 
from foreign countries, few modern writers have perhaps ex- 
pended more money and time, undergone greater fatigue, or more 
impaired their health in the search of them than myself;” by 
which (if there is any belief in the deliberate assertion of a man 
whose honour was never impeached except in this frail instance) 
it is evident that the materials for his whole work were gathered 
but not arranged. As to Sir John Hawkins’ judgment, we give 
one of his MS. notes: let the amateur or professor decide. 
“ Singing follows so naturally the smallest degree of proficiency 
on any instrument that the learning of both is unnecessary ! !” 

The following is a list of works on the department of music 
upon which we have been touching; they are all accessible to the 


inquirer, and contain much desirable information hitherto over- 
looked. 


“ Béoues, erreurs, et misprises de différens auteurs célébres en matieres 
Musicales. Par M. Lefebure. 4to. & 12mo. Paris, 1789.” British 
Museum. 


‘* De representations en Musique anciennes et modernes. Par Le Menes- 
trier. 12mo. Paris. 1681.” Do. 


“Entretiens sur [Etat de la Musique Grecque au quatriéme Siecle. 
8vo. Paris. 1777.” Library of the Royal Institution. 


“« Lettre critique et historique sur la Musique Francaise, Italienne, et sur 
les Bouffons. 8vo.” British Museum. 


“© Musicus Autodidactos. 4to. Erfurth. 1738.” British Museum. 


“* Del Resorgimento d’ Italia Sig. Betinelli. 2 vol. 8vo. (Bassano).” 
British Museum. 


“ La Galerie de ’ Academie Royale de Musique. 8vo. 1754.” British 
Museum. 


“ Le Beuf (L’ Abbé), Traité historique et pratique sur le Chant Ecclési- 
astique. 8vo. Paris. 1741,” British Museum. 





Art. VII.— Histoire de la Littérature Allemande depuis les tems 
les plus reculés jusqu’d nos jours, précédée dun parallele entre 


la France et Allemagne. Par A. Peschier, 2 vol. Svo, Paris 
and Geneva. 1836, 


Tuts work is intended to fill up a void in modern philology, by 
giving, in a moderate compass, a comprehensive history of Ger- 
man literature, from the first rude specimens of the language to 
its present high state of cultivation. The literature of Germany 
is now one of the richest, and certainly the most prolific, in 
Europe; it is the literature of a country reckoning some forty and 
odd millions of people—a country which holds, together with 
I'rance, the balance of the Continent. It is well to look to this 
latter fact, namely, that Germany, with its two great monarchies 
and its other kingdoms and principalities, is now more than ever 
the great focus of continental diplomacy. Russia itself, the great 
scarecrow of newspaper politics, could not attempt any thing 
serious, at least in western Europe, but as an auxiliary of one or 
both of the two great German powers. On the other side, if we 
look to the rational progress in modern society and to the spread- 
ing of liberal institutions, we find nearly one half of Germany 
under representative governments, which, although they may not 
have attained the expected perfection which some people attribute 
to the Spanish constitution of 1812, are still, it must be acknow- 
ledged, many steps in advance of the real absolutism of the late 
Ferdinand VII. In short, Germany, notwithstanding the grum- 
blers both native and foreign, is a tolerably happy, thriving, 
moral, well-informed and contented country, at least as much so 
as France, and perhaps England too, Surely such a country and 
its people, their manners, opinions and language, and their litera- 
ture, which is a reflection of all the rest, ought to be attentively 
studied by the philosopher, the statesman, the politician, the phi- 
lologist—by every one, in short, who feels an interest about the 
general concerns of mankind. And yet the language and the 
literature of Germany are known both in France and England 
only to a chosen few. It is astonishing to see the ignorance and 
the indifference that have prevailed, especially in France, until 
very recently, concerning a nation which cannot even be said to 
be separated from it by the Rhine, for both banks of that river 
in Alsace and Lorraine, which are provinces of France, are in- 
habited by people of German stock, and speaking German as their 
vernacular tongue. 

Madame de Stael was the first who broke through the wall 
which prejudice had raised between France and Germany. Her 
work, “ L’Allemagne,” although consisting of separate sketches, 
and not forming a connected history, yet eloquently and pow- 
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erfully written, appeared at a time when a wilful man wished 
to fashion all human mind to a mould of his own. Official 
reproof and exile were the rewards of her truly fearless attempt ; 
for at that time there were real grounds for fear from the 
displeasure of Napoleon. Savary’s coarse and vulgar sneer 
remains an imperishable memorial of the system by which the 
mind was fettered in those times, through the will of one who has 
been styled the son and champion of the revolution, and who is 
still looked upon by some credulous people as a favourer of 
liberty. Peace came, and it was no longer treasonable to study 
and admire the productions of the German or the English muse. 
Since then Herder, Schiller, Gothe, Niebuhr, John Paul Richter, 
Hoffman and others, have been translated into French, The 
Revue Germanique and Revue des Etats du Nord have made 
known the contemporary progress of German literature. But 
still how little is known of the great majority of German writers, 
of the learned lucubrations of so many professors of the hundred 
German universities and colleges—the profound civilians, the ab- 
struse metaphysicians, the accomplished scholars, the indefatigable 
geographers and historians, who toil and labour for the benefit of 
future generations? Savigny, Thibaut, Ritter, Heeren, Boeckh, 
Neander, Schlosser, Bottigger, O. Muller, Hammer, and many 
more, to how few are they known out of the limits of their own 
country? A work was wanted to class by order of dates and of de- 
partments of literature the best among the innumerable writers 
that Germany has produced, in order to impart some idea of 
what they have accomplished in their respective walks. ‘This is 
what the book before us has in some degree performed. The 
author, M. Peschier, was happily situated for such a task. He 
is a native of Western or French, as it is commonly styled, or, 
more properly speaking, Romande Switzerland ; a land of transition 
between Germany and France, which, without being either French 
or German, yet partakes of the moral temperament and intellec- 
tual character of both countries. That south-west corner of 
Switzerland, the Vaud, Geneva, and Neuchatel, the country of 
the ancient Burgundians, is like a stepping-stone between France 
and German Helvetia, which latter is itself one of the out-posts 
of real Germany, With much of the sound judgment, sincerity, 
and bonhommie of the German character, the natives of Romande 
Switzerland unite the liveliness of imagination, the quickness of 
repartee, and the social refinement of the French. They can 
therefore appreciate what is valuable in both, and as they belong 
to a neutral country and have no national prejudices against either, 
they are likely to be more impartial than either in their judg- 
ments. But besides this, our author has qualified himself for his 
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undertaking by a residence of some years in Germany, by having 
visited its principal cities, by having mixed freely in German so- 
ciety, by having formed connexions in that country,and becoming, 
in fact, almost naturalized in it. His work bears in its dedica- 
tion the name of a distinguished and highly estimable German 
writer, Baron La Motte Fouqué, which is of itself a recom- 
mendation. The first volume begins with an introduction of 
sixty pages, with the title “ Germany and France.” It is an 
original sketch of the disparities between the two countries, and 
is not the least interesting part of the work. We will quote a 
few passages, which will give the reader an idea of the author’s 
turn of mind and of his style. 


** ¢ Man is the same every where ;’ such has been one of the wise 
saws of certain critics, who, Jooki at the mere surface of the human 
mind, have observed some general tendencies which are common to 
almost all nations. It may be true that on the threshold of life men 
resemble each other; the cradle is the common starting point of all; 
but the resemblance stops there. Climate, manners, habits, religion, 
education, all tend to break the uniform mould into which nature seems 
to have cast us. As men proceed along the road of life, the indi- 
viduals, one after another, separate themselves from the mass, and each 
attains a distinct physiognomy of his own. These characteristic fea- 
tures which constitute originality in man, form also the elements of 
the individuality of nations, which is one of the profoundest mysteries of 
creation. It were a most interesting subject for study, to seek out the 
causes which stamp each people with a peculiar character; but this is 
too vast a field of inquiry for our present work, and we must content 
ourselves with stating here some matter-of-fact observations. T'wo 
great principles exist simultaneously in Europe ; on one side the spirit 
of order, stability, and unity; on the other the love of progressive 
ideas, of variety, and movement. These two principles exist together, 
but in very different proportions in each of two neighbouring coun- 
tries which are divided by the course of the Rhine. In Germany, 
outward calmness and repose prevail, but in the moral and intellectual 
world within, there is a continual stimulus for progress and change. 
This moral activity, this constant desire of extending the sphere of the 
human mind, have earned for Germany the name of the country of 
thought. In France the principle of —- of fixity, prevails inter- 
nally; but externally every thing is under the influence of movement 
and variety. Germany has become long since the land of intellectual 
progress, while France is the centre of the political and social move- 
ment... . «+. ++ «+ The Germans look upon ideas as the source of 
all our impressions, whilst the French, placed at the other extremity 
of the moral scale, believe in the sovereign empire of sensations over 
the development of the intellect. This dangerous dogma is one of the 
articles of faith of Condillac’s philosophy, and we all know the influ- 
ence of that metapbysician and his disciples upon the philosophers of 
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the eighteenth century, who did not scruple at last to strip man of his 
soul, and the universe of its Creator. Thus, while the head is perhaps 
too busily at work in Germany, and the mind, by dint of soaring higher 
and higher, loses itself at times in the misty regions of an unproduc- 
tive contemplation; on the other side, the doctrine of sensualism, 
adopted by the French, has led them once already by a rapid descent to 
the most deplorable effects of a desolating materialism. By reducing 
every thing to the miserable proportions of our fragile and perishable 
nature, and trying to explain, mechanically, the phenomena of our 
intellect, they came to consider, in the end, the noblest faculties of the 
soul as material and physical gifts. Virtue was no longer the off- 
spring of heaven, refined feeling was owing to weakness of organiza- 
tion, and people fancied that they had discovered, in the predominance 
of certain fluids in our animal economy, the courage which produces 
the hero, and the self-devotedness which inspires the martyr. They 
were on the point of establishing a course of diet and sanitary treat- 
ment in order to stimulate or modify talent, of putting a straight 
waistcoat on the poet, and confining genius in alunatic asylum. Such 
a system cannot be favorable to poetry, etc... ...” 

“The French are characterized by their quick intelligence of the 
affairs of the world, their diplomatic shrewdness and perspicacity, their 
mobility, their rapidity of thought and of action, by minds alert and 
supple like their bodies, by a warlike instinct ; to which they owe their 
brilliant laurels, and lastly, by their taste for pompous ceremonies, bril- 
liant festivals, and splendid monuments. Opposed to this existence, 
wholly external and practical, stands the genius of meditation, which 
belongs to the nations of the North; a character more grave, more 
reflective, of a more abstruse nature, an imperative want of diving 
into one-self, and analyzing the most fugitive sentiments of the soul. 
Man, in Germany, is a world in miniature, in which, notwithstanding 
the discoveries already made, there remains still some unexplored spot, 
some unfrequented and uncultivated nook. 

“In France, the rage for politics pervades‘all classes of society. Pro- 
teus like, it assumes all forms, and protrudes into every conversa- 
tion. But politics fill little space in the ordinary existence of the Ger- 
mans ; they are too careful of their material welfare, too fond of a peace- 
ful and comfortable home, too accustomed to an inward life, to have, 
generally speaking, much relish for the stormy scenes of public life, for 
the struggles of the bar, the hustings, and the parliamentary debate. 
This natural taste of the Germans for retirement, domestic life, and the 
silence of the cabinet, accounts for their reserve and coolness in the 
social relations, and for the absence of that free and communicative 
gaiety which imparts a charm to French conversation. Variety and 
the desire of pleasing effect greater wonders on the left than on the 
right bank of the Rhine. We often miss in Germany the elegance of 
ton, the urbanity of manners and of language which are so natural to the 
French ; even the appearance and carriage of the people in the former 
country is somewhat stiff and starched. But their apparent frigidity is 
owing to bashfulness, and, instead of a common-place gallantry, they 
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have the true politeness, which is that of the heart; for it is the nation 
which has most benevolence and cordiality. The women of Germany 
are not gifted with that vivacity of spirit and mobility of imagination 
which render French women so fascinating; they have neither the 
prompt repartee of the latter, nor their wonderful sagacity in deciphering 
the most recondite mysteries of the human heart, nor the tact which 
gives an original and refined turn to the expression of every thought. 
But the women of Germany possess other qualities which endear them 
for ever to those who have once deserved their ‘confidence and obtained 
a place in their friendship ; they possess a frankness and simplicity of 
heart, a candour of feeling, and an evenness of temper, owing to a na- 
tural fund of indulgence and general benevolence, which is soon per- 
ceived in their intercourse with strangers. 

“ The prevalent qualities of the French are wit and sagacity, but the 
Germans have more soul and more imagination. The former are more 
sensible of faults than alive to beauties ; more fond of art than of nature ; 
quick of impression, they are also quick in shaping their thoughts, but 
they are likewise, at times, exclusive, wilful, and superficial. The Ger- 
mans are more reflecting, grave, and conscientious : they conceive slowly, 
and are circumspect in forming their judgment. Hence it was to be 
expected that the theory of the fine arts should have assumed a very dif- 
ferent character among each of the two nations.” — Introduction, p.1—14. 


The author, in noticing the various phases of the French cri- 
tical art, speaks with just praise of Montaigne, Pascal, Nicole, 
Arnauld, and Fenélon. In the 18th century, however, literary 
criticism, in France, gave way to a presumptuous dogmatism, an 
impertinent frivolity of judgment, to which Voltaire himself lent 
his then paramount influence. Our age has seen the revival of a 
better taste, in proof of which we may mention Madame de Stael, 
Benjamin Constant, Guizot, Villemain, Barante, Thierry, with 
achosen band of young writers, who follow the track of those, 
regardless of party prejudice and clamour. 


“ As for the Germans, (our author goes on to say,) they move on in 
the front rank of the most forward among the nations of Europe. To 
criticize the works of the great masters, whether in literature or the arts, 
is not with them a common vocation, the solution of a mere grammati- 
cal or rhetorical problem ; it is an important and almost apostolic mission. 
They are not satisfied with passing judgment on the creations of acci- 
dental genius, but they must re-ascend through the course of ages, and 
explore the sources of the true principles of the art; those principles 
which are applicable alike to all times and countries. . . . A great 
critic in Germany stands on a par with a great orator or poet; he en- 
joys equal respect and equal applause. He feels what he writes, he 
sympathizes with a noble thought, a fine action, a generous sentiment ; 
his criticism is lofty, eloquent and inspired. Germany, in short, is the 
country of esthetics.”"—pp. 20, 21. 

‘There are, in many an obscure town of Germany, studious, hard 
labouring men, miners of thought, who pass years, sometimes perhaps 
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half a century, in solitary retirement, without their names being heard 
of. They care little about popularity or fashion ; they work, not for a 
party, a coterie, a saloon, but through real love of science, supported in 
their task by their enthusiasm for the good, the beautiful, and the 
useful—for all that is great and generous in the heart of man—in order 
to pay what they look upon as a sacred debt towards their country, and 
towards mankind. Owing to this spiritualism, to this prevalence of the 
soul over the other faculties, the Germans, even in the midst of the 
illusions of their fancy, have always bowed with respect to the great 
dogmas of immateriality and immortality, which form the key-stone of 
the structure of religion.” 

Through the remainder of this interesting introduction our 
author traces the influence of the national character in the differ- 
ences existing between the German and French styles of conver- 
sation, their music, their poetry, and lastly their drama, The 
whole parallel is remarkably well kept up and clearly defined. 

After recalling in the first chapter of his history the scanty 
memorials of the ancient Germans, drawn chiefly from the mas- 
terly sketch of Tacitus, who seems to have been inspired by a 
kind of instinctive foreboding of the destinies of that unconquer- 
able race which stood alone opposed to Roman despotism and 
Roman corruption, our author points out the most important dis- 
tinction between classical liberty and the liberty of the German 
races. ‘ Among the nations of antiquity, liberty was collective 
and not personal, The masses were first ranged into indepen- 
dent political bodies, every individual of which was nothing by 
himself, but acquired importance only as a fraction of the great 
whole. They were not free-willed men, but citizens, the slaves 
of their country for life and death.” The word “ patria” had a 
despotic influence ; it was a sort of divinity to which every thing 
must be sacrificed, and for which any crime or cruelty might be 
perpetrated without remorse, and every self-denial or privation 
endured, There was something grand and noble, at least to the 
imagination, in this self-devotedness, but it was any thing but in- 
dividual liberty, the liberty of a rational and responsible being. 
It was fit for men who had no definite idea of any thing beyond 
the grave. In our own times, men of a similarmind have sought to 
revive this classical liberty, with the magic words patria, glory, &c., 
with which they have certaiuly effected astonishing, but unprofit- 
able and merciless deeds, and only for a short space of time; for 
they found that the masses were not so docile as those of ancient 
Rome or Sparta, in their blind enthusiasm and stoic resignation. 
Men, in our days, are apt to inquire for what they are called upon 
to sacrifice their lives, their dearest ties, and their peace; and an 
empty word does not always afford to them a convincing answer. 
Christianity has greatly contributed to effect this moral change: it 
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was Christianity that first recalled man to his individuality; that 
told him that he was a free agent ; that he had an immortal and 
invaluable soul ; that he lay under a personal responsibility to- 
wards his Creator, a responsibility unknown to the ancients ; that 
he was amenable to a higher and very different tribunal than that 
of his country, or Casar’s, or men’s opinion, These solemn truths 
imparted a new and healthy freedom to man’s mind; they in- 
spired the Christian convert, whether freeman or bondsman, with 
a sense of his own dignity; they gave eloquence to the apostle, 
firmness to the confessor, and holy resignation to the martyr, 
This spiritual individuality easily allied itself to the old per- 
sonal freedom of the German nations,—a freedom founded 
upon individual strength, and a nomade state of society ; and from 
the two together, the modern European notion of liberty has 
sprung. In this distinction between classical and individual 
liberty, between the liberty of men, as enlightened moral agents, 
or the mere political sovereignty of the uninformed masses, which 
is but another form of despotism, lies much of the solution of the 
political, religious, and social problems of our own times, 

In Chapter IJ. our author treats of the era of Charlemagne, 
himself a son of Germany, whose long reign throws a streak of 
vivid light across the darkness of the ages which intervened be- 
tween the fall of the Roman empire and the time of the Crusades, 
With Charlemagne the literary history of Germany may be said 
to begin, 

German literature is supposed, by many foreigners, to be of 
very recent creation, because it was only in the last century that 
it became familiar to the rest of Europe. This, however, is a 
mistake, for, without going back to the ancient war-songs of the 
German bards, recorded by Tacitus, or to Ulphilas’ Translation 
of the Scriptures, we find poems written in the Teutonic dialects 
in the age of Charlemagne, such as Hildebrant and Hathubrant, 
which was republished by the Grimms, in 1811; the war-song 
on the victory of Louis III, of France, over the Normans; the 
paraphrasis of the Gospel, in high German, by Ottfried, of Weis- 
semburg, in the 9th century, with another contemporary version 
in low Saxon; the Annals of the Saxons, by the monk Witikind, 
and those of the Emperors of Germany, by Dittmar, Bishop of 
Merseburg, both of the beginning of the 11th century, as well as 
the Chronicle of Lambert of Aschaffenburg, and the noble hymn 
in praise of St, Anno, Archbishop of ae Our author 
gives extracts of these various productions. He leaves out the 
Latin literature of Germany of the same period, to which many 
of the clergy, both secular and regular, and also some nuns, ap- 
plied themselves, and which exhibits some interesting productions, 
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For this branch of information we might refer our readers to the 
comprehensive sketch given by Mr. Dunham, in his excellent 
History of the Germanic Empire, (Larduer’s Cyclopeedia), Book 
II. On the religious and intellectual History of theGerman Church 
during the Middle Ages. 

Under the Emperors of the Franconian dynasty, Germany 
distracted by the great struggle between the throne and the altar, 
produced but few specimens of literary talent. Even the stirring 
period of the first Crusades could hardly rouse the German mind 
from its torpor. With the Swabian dynasty in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, appear the Minnesanger, “‘ singers of love,” 
very different, however, from the Troubadours of the South, to 
whom they have been compared. ‘The Troubadour is gay, 
thoughtless, and licentious ; the Minnesanger is tender and plain- 
tive, spiritual and lofty. ‘The former sings of love and chivalry, 
and of the varied incidents of war and courtoisie; the latter, 
although many Minnesanger, had been with the Crusades to 
Palestine, seldom if ever alludes to the adventures of chivalry and 
romance ; he dwells chiefly upon the inward feelings of the soul, 
upon the refined sentiments and pangs of the tender passion ; his 
strains are chaste and melancholy, they are marked by a disdain 
of sensuality, and of the corruptions of the world, with allusions 
to the contemporary history of Germany, and occasional aspira- 
tions after the purer joys of another world, and the sublime 
visions of eternity. 

The series of the most celebrated Minnesanger begins with 
Henry of Waldeck, who was contemporary with Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and ends with Hadsloub under Rudolf of Habsburg, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Our author gives 
specimens of some of their compositions, especially from Walther 
von der Wogelweide, who is one of the most interesting of the 
whole series.—p. 187—202. 

The epic muse followed close upon the lyric effusions of the 
Minnesianger. Its first essays in Germany were borrowed from 
the then prevailing romances of Arthur and his Peers, and of the 
St. Graal. Wolfram of Eschenbach, whom Schlegel has greatly 
praised, wrote Tiurel and Perceval, and the Lohengrinn, or Lor- 
rainer ; and Godfrey of Strasburg wrote Tristan and Iseult. But 
the German poets soon turned to national subjects, and produced 
the “ Book of Heroes,” which treats of the exploits of the Goths 
and other races, and the Niebelungen, which is less historical 
and more romantic, but in which a gigantic historical figure 
towers above the mists of fiction; this is Etzel or Attila, ‘* the 
scourge of God.” The author of the Niebelungen is not ascer- 
tained. ‘This poem has been styled the Iliad of Germany, as 
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that of Gudruna has been called its Odyssey. Then came Rother, 
or the Red King, which relates to the wars of the Lombards with 
the Greeks in Italy, Otnit, Hugh Dietrich, and Wolf Dietrich, 
which are full of sorcery and magical wonders. ‘These poems 
are of the age of the Hohenstauffen, a brilliant epoch for German 
chivalry and romance. 

The Meistersanger are another class of poets peculiar to Ger- 
many. ‘The epoch when they flourished was about the time of 
the decline of the Minnesanger. The latter were the bards of 
the aristocracy, they were chiefly knights themselves ; the master- 
singers were the poets of the municipal towns and corporations, 
burgesses, tradespeople, and artizans, who formed musical and 
literary societies or schools, in which a sort of apprenticeship was 
required; they had competitions or trials of skill, had certain fixed 
rules of composition, and had their judges of poetical merit. ‘The 
schools of Mainz, Strasburg, Colmar, Frankfort, and Wurtzburg, 
were the most celebrated in the fourteenth century; those of 
Niirnberg and Augsburg in the fifteenth; those of Ratisbon, 
Ulm, Miinich, and Breslau, in the sixteenth; and that of Basel 
in the seventeenth. Many of their effusions were satires on the 
vices of society ; others were religious, such as paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, hymns, &c. At the time of the Reformation the 
master-singers proved a powerful auxiliary to Luther and his 
colleagues, with whom many of them were connected, and whose 
cause they embraced. 

Germany was at the same time rich in popular songs and 
ballads. They were of many sorts; religious songs, which are 
marked by a feeling of sincere piety, free from coarse superstition, 
a feeling more prevalent perhaps in Germany than in other 
countries during the middle ages; they had hymns upon the great 
mysteries of the Christian faith, upon eternity, future life, Xc., 
which are truly sublime in the simplicity of their expression. 
There were also ballads for the different trades and callings of 
life, such as the fisherman’s, the hunter’s, the shepherd’s, the hus- 
bandman’s, of which the melody as well as the words are imitative 
of the sounds and scenes familiar to each, ‘The fisherman’s song 
is distinguished by a monotonous hollow tune, resembling the 
moaning of the wave striking against the shore; that of the hunter 
is shrill and wild ; that of the shepherd soft and calm. ‘The songs 
of the husbandman are varied, some for each season, adapted to 
the various works of the field. In several towns and villages of 
Germany, towards the beginning of the spring, winter, repre- 
sented by a Jack Straw, is driven out by the children, amidst 
joyous clamours. The vinedresser’s song is like those of old, 
satirical, and somewhat licentious, ‘The miner’s lays are among 
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the best; they are marked by a sort of religious awe; as his labour 
is among the mysteries of the subterraneous creation ; they tell of 
sylphs and other genii which guard the treasures concealed in the 
bowels of the earth, 

Among the warlike songs of Germany, those of the Swiss on 
the occasion of their wars with Charles the Rash, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, deserve a distinguished place. Veit Weber is the most 
celebrated among these martial bards of Helvetia ; he was present 
at the battle of Morat, in 1476, and describes with fearful truth 
the rout and carnage of the Burgundians. 

Of the satirical compositions of those times, Reynard the Fox, 
and the Ship of Fools, the latter by Sebastian Brand, a Doctor of 
Laws at Strasburg, were the most popular. The former is more 
of a political and religious satire; it lashes the vices and gross 
corruption of the clergy and monks of those times, which must 
certainly have been very great, for chroniclers and poets, novelists 
and moralists, in every country of Christian Europe, laymen and 
clergymen themselves, doctors of the Church, and even Popes, 
have all expressed their reprobation of them. The Ship of 
Fools is a more general satire on the follies and vices of all 
classes; the poet lashes the various manias of the times, biblio- 
mania, melomania, dansomania, &c. ; he attacks fops, drunkards, 
gluttons, upstarts, sensualists: who are all shipped together in 
the author’s vessel, in which he also, with great good humour, 
takes his passage. The gloomy but powerful verses which ac- 
company the well-known series of paintings which were seen at 
Basel, and other towns of Germany and Switzerland, and which 
are called by the name of the Dance of Death, may also be 
reckoned among the satirical effusions of Germany in the middle 
ages. 

The middle ages conclude with the Reformation, and the 
Reformation boasts as its champion one of the most powerful 
minds that Germany has ever produced, Martin Luther. In our 
own times a disposition has shown itself in various quarters, to 
undervalue that great man. The truth is, that unless a man feels 
strongly the importance of religion, and at the same time the 
value of mental freedom, he cannot have sympathy for such a mind 
as Luther’s. Luther considered religion as the most important 
business of man, and it is because he considered it as such, that 
he wished to take it at its very source, unalloyed by tradition and 
human authority. He fought for the right of every man to con- 
sult the great book of the law, the Scripture, in order that his 
reason may be enlightened, and that his faith may not be the 
offspring of mere servility. He fought for liberty of reason, not 
for licentiousness; for the liberty of Christians, not for that of 
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infidels ; with the latter he had nothing to do, The question be+ 
tween Luther and his antagonists is of material importance only 
to Christians. To those who do not believe in Christianity it 
seems of little consequence what Christians do believe, and how 
and whence they derive their belief. To such men the various 
communions and sects of Christianity appear but as human con- 
trivances, but even they, were they logical in their reasoning, 
might at least allow that, in a social point of view also, it is better 
for men to exercise their own judgment, and to be able to give 
reasons why they believe certain dogmas, and follow certain rules 
of morality, than merely to say that they were told so by another 
man, who had himself been told so by another, and soon. And 
then observe the result of these two ways of believing, upon 
human actions. One will believe only what is consistent with 
the text book; the other may be made to believe anything, and to 
act accordingly. At the time of the Reformation in Switzerland, 
a plain-spoken abbot, alluding to the state of subjection in which 
the peasantry were kept by the clergy, observed that, “ had the 
system continued much longer, we should at last have persuaded 
the people to feed upon straw.” But it is unnecessary to proceed 
further with this argument. One has only to read the history of 
the times which preceded the Reformation, in order to see the 
state to which Christianity was reduced. Catholic writers have 
acknowledged the deplorable corruption of the Church in that 
age, and it is not one of the least important results of Luther’s 
mission, that the clergy of the Roman Church have since become 
much more exemplary in their conduct, more studious and better 
informed, and more temperate in their sentiments, than they were 
in the fifteenth century. 

It is not, however, our author’s object to consider Luther as a 
great theologian and controversialist, but only to advert to the 
influence of his writings upon the German mind and literature. 
Few foreigners are aware of Luther’s services in this particular. 
It was he who gave that impulse towards spiritual philosophy, 
that thirst for education, that soundness of logic, which have 
made of the Germans one of the most generally instructed, most 
rational and moral, and most intellectual nations of Europe. 
Being convinced that education is the natural ally of religion 
and morality, Luther pleaded, unceasingly, for that of the labo- 
rious classes, boldly telling the princes and rulers, how dangerous, 
as well as unjust, it was to keep their subjects in ignorance and 
mental degradation. His catechisms for children are master- 
pieces in their simplicity ; the moral precepts which they contain 
are exactly adapted to the tender capacities of the readers. His 
explanations of the Psalms, and of passages taken from the Old 
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and New Testaments, his sermons, and other works, are all 
full of useful moral precepts ; they all bear testimony to the pro- 
found religious conviction of the author; they all exhibit his ad- 
miration for the works of the creation, and his deep sense of the 
perfections of the Creator. His penetrating eye dives into the 
abyss of the human heart, and discovers its darkest recesses. 
But he is no gloomy ascetic, no contemplative visionary satisfied 
with deploring evil, or seeing no remedy but in extremes; his 
precepts are all practicable, his morality is social, and his faith is 
cheered by hope and charity. 

To Luther the German language is indebted for much of its 
improvement, for its clearness and loftiness, and for that flexibi- 
lity which distinguishes the works of later writers. ‘The style of 
Luther is vigorous, straight-forward, and comprehensive ; it is not 
the style of a conceited sceptic, who doubts because he is ignorant, 
and who renders us as weak and undecided as himself ; it is the 
style of a sacred orator, who affirms because he himself believes, 
and who believes in obedience to the inspiration of his conscience, 
and to that divine light which the Gospel displays before him. 
He employs, at the same time, all the resources of polemical 
rhetoric to move and to convince; he appeals to the heart, as 
well as to reason; he mixes passion with dialectics; sometimes 
even he descends to a vulgar jocularity of manner; he mixes bad 
taste with genius; and the German idiom, which was still cramped 
and unmanageable, comes from his pen more ductile and fashioned, 
though not disfigured, by his genius. Luther’s version of the 
Scriptures, an imperishable monument of his learning and pa- 
tieuce, a master-piece of precision, fidelity, and elegance, con- 
stitutes his best title to the gratitude and veneration of Germany, 
for having rendered the Bible popular and intelligible to all 
classes, and made it the domestic book of the people. 

Luther’s table-talk and his familiar letters, are enlivened by 
imagination, a graceful turn of thought, and often by a harmless 
and pleasing hilarity of manner, which denote that the mind of the 
writer was happy aud satisfied with itself. His religious hymns, 
on the other hand, have much power of expression, and consider- 
able poetical merit. 

Ulrich von Hiitten, a poet and a warrior, was a contemporary 
of Luther’s. He is best known for an anonymous Latin pam- 
phlet, styled “ Letters of some Obscure Men,” which had as much 
success at the time, as Pascal’s celebrated “ Provinciales,” two 
centuries afterwards. It is a series of letters attributed to the 
pedantic supporters of the scholastic method, which then reigned 
paramount in the colleges and universities of Europe, exposing 
their ridiculous style, their Beotian ignorance, their hatred of in- 
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novation, their intolerance, presumption, and religious hypocrisy. 
The correspondence was considered for a time as genuine, aud 
the scholastics themselves were deceived. But when the trick 
was discovered, anathemas fell on every side on Hiitten’s head, 
and his book was formally excommunicated by Rome. He wan- 
dered about to avoid persecution, and at last died in 1523, ina 
little island on the lake of Ziirich, which is still known by his 
name—* Hiitten’s Grab,” or Hiitten’s Grave. 

Thomas Murner, a Franciscan monk, and a determined but 
conscientious adversary of the Reformation, ranks high among 
the German writers of the 16th century. Although a champion 
of Catholicism, he did not spare, in his honest indignation, the 
vices of his clergy, which he lashed, like those of all the other 
classes in his satirical poems, and especially in his “ Corpora- 
tion of Rogues.” 

F ischart ' translated, or rather imitated, Rabelais, but the keen- 
ness of his humour exceeded even that of his model. The title 
alone of the German work is a full specimen of the writer’s ec- 
centricity. He also wrote an heroic-comic poem on the expedi- 
tion of the Ziirichers, in a boat, by the Limmat and the Rhine, 
to Strasburg, where they presented the citizens of the latter city 
with an enormous kettle of millet soup, which was still warm on 
their arrival, in order to encourage the Strasburgers to join 
their confederation, by showing them that the distance between 
the two cities was not so great as they might have supposed. 

In the 17th century, the long strugg le, known by the name of 
the thirty years’ war, afforded little encouragement or leisure for 
the cultivation of literature in Germany. Opiz was, however, a 
remarkable exception; he wrote many poetical compositions, and 
a treatise on German prosody, whence he has been styled the 
father of German poetry. The most distinguished disciples of 
his school were Flemming and Gryphius. “Flemming is known 
for the romantic adventures of his ‘‘ Mission to Persia,” whither 
he was sent by the Duke of Sleswig. He died young, soon after 
his return home, and left a collection of short poems, which 
abound in tender and impassioned feelings, and with recollections 
of the strange regions he had visited. Gryphius was chiefly a 
dramatic poet; some of his dramas are not destitute of merit, 
and one of his farces is still popular in Germany, for being a 
caricature of the boastful military jargon which prevailed in that 
country towards the end of the thirty years’ war. The principal 
character, Captain Horribilicriblifax, is a type of military fan- 
faronnade. But with these few exceptions, the 17th century may 
be considered as a barren period in German literature and taste, 
and with it M. Peschier closes the first volume of his work, which 
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will, perhaps, prove the most acceptable to readers in general, 
because it treats of the least known part of the literary history of 
Germany. Inthe 18th century, German literature appears full 
grown, but it did not come forth so at once, like Minerva out 
of Jupiter’s head, as some people seem to have supposed. 

We can afford but little space to our author’s second volume, 
which treats of the 18th century, a ground much better known, 
and which has been already trodden by our predecessors in several 
articles of this Review. After speaking of the influence of 
French taste upon German literature, in the earlier part of the 
18th century, of which influence the critic Gottsched, of whom 
Gothe, in his Dichtung und Wahrheit, gives such a curious por- 
trait, was the chief supporter, and of the national reaction effected 
by Bodmer and Breitinger, our author speaks of Klopstock and 
Lessing as the reformers of German taste, and the champions of 
a national literature, as Winckelmann was the restorer of taste in 
the fine arts. 

The influence of France extended to the sentiments and opi- 
nions, as well to the style and manner of literary composition. 
The Berlin Academy, the philosophical coteries favoured by Fre- 
deric, the influence of Voltaire, and the French encyclopedists, 
all united to propagate among the Germans a contempt for the 
past, by sneering at nobility, feudal recollections, and old na- 
tional songs and romance. Engel, the philosopher, Nicolai, the 
bookseller, and Bahrdt, the theologian, were among the coryphzi 
of this coterie, which, in the name of tolerance, exercised the 
most intolerant sway over the literature of Germany. But they 
found a stout resistance. Klopstock, Hamann, Claudius, Jacobi, 
Lavater, Herder, Gothe, formed a powerful opposition against 
the efforts of scepticism and sensualism. Herder was especially 
the object of the attacks of the Berlin philosophers ; he was a man 
profoundly impressed with the feeling of religion, and had a ge- 
nuine enthusiasm for the beautiful, in nature and poetry. He 
collected the popular songs of the different nations, which he 
classes into two categories, “ Songs of the North,” and “ Songs 
of the South,” and which form a sort of universal history of the 
different races of mankind. But his most important work is, 
“‘ Thoughts on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind.” His 
prevalent idea is, that this world is only a preparation for another 
existence ; that human life is only the bud of a flower, which will 
open hereafter, ‘The whole history of humanity, according to 
him, is a struggle for spiritual freedom against the material world 
by which man is fettered—for the triumph of the infinite over the 
finite,—for the emancipation of the mind, the reign of the soul. 
Man is continually struggling against sensual forms; he is con- 
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tinually changing the objects of his worship: at every step the 
world seems to constrain and embarrass him. He feels the want 
of a purer and wider sphere to breathe in. 


** In vain the ancient East, slumbering on the faith of its symbols, 
thought of having chained man for ever by mysterious allegories : on the 
opposite shore, an infant people arose, which laughed at its enigmas, and 
triumphed over its apathy. In vain Roman selfishness, watching the 
various forms of religion and society, availed itself of them to enthral the 
whole ; in the midst of the silence of the mighty empire, a hollow mur- 
mur was heard from among the forests of the North, which, growing 
louder and nearer, scared away the legions that vainly pretended to place 
an eternal boundary to progress or change ; the stream poured in, de- 
stroyed that fabric of unity and slavery which had been reared at so fear- 
ful a cost of time, labour, and blood, and new and varied forms of exist- 
ence sprung up from among the scattered ruins. . . . It is thus that 
we follow the wanderings of mankind through the history of ages, with- 
out knowing what will be the termination of these strange vicissitudes, 
and when the weary traveller will at last behold the pinnacles of his 
native Ithaca.” 


Lichtenberg was a disciple of Lessing, and shared his meta- 
physical opinions, which led to a sort of spiritual pantheism, very 
different, however, from the materialism of the Paris and Berlin 
coteries. Lichtenberg was a natural philosopher, a moralist, and 
a satirist; he was the father of the humorist school of writers, 
of which Jean Paul Richter became afterwards the most finished 
specimen. 

Our author bestows a long chapter on Gothe, which is well 
worth perusal; but as this subject has been repeatedly treated in 
our journal, we will not dwell upon it. He next treats of 
Wieland, Schiller, Biirger, Holtz, Frederic Stolberg, Hebel, 
Mathisson, and Salis; he then passes in review the dramatic 
writers, Werner, Grillparzer, [ffand, Kotzebue, Kleist, Miillner, 
&e. Of the historians he notices Schleezer, Spittler, and Miiller ; 
and among the novelists, Tieck, Jean Paul Richter, Hoffmann, 
Lamotte Fouqué, and Muszus. 

The fifth and last chapter of the work treats of the German 
literature of the nineteenth century, that is to say, of the writers 
who have appeared first in the present age, and although, as our 
author observes, there is no Schiller or Gothe amongst them, 
still we think that he might have devoted to them more space 
than a score of pages. He will probably make up for it by 
adding a third volume to a new edition of his work. He has 
entirely omitted to notice, with the single and most honourable 
exception of Niebuhr, a most numerous and most meritorious 
class of German literati,—the eminent scholars, critics, archaiolo- 
gists, and illustrators of the works of antiquity, a class for which 
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Germany stands by far the foremost in Europe. Classical 
scholars and commentators constitute a branch of literature as 
much as the historians, and many of them, like Heeren, Bottiger, 
O’Miiller, Boeckh, &c., may be called historians likewise. 
Several thousands of new works appear now annually in Ger- 
many, but most of them resemble in taste the ephemeral pro- 
ductions with which France is also inundated, and serve to feed 
that craving, not for instruction, but for factitious and transitory 
emotions, that idle curiosity, that restlessness without an object, 
which are characteristic of our reading age. Of these abortions 
of the press we may say, borrowing Dante’s words— 
** Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


Among the historians our author mentions Zschokke, Schlosser, 
Raumer, and Rotteck. Of dramatists he notices Raupach, Im- 
mermann, Count Platen, Grabbe, and Brentano; of the lyric 
poets Koerner, Schwab, and Uhland; of the novelists, A. Lafon- 
taine, Hauff, Alexis, Spindler, Van der Velde, Steffens, Mesd. 
von Schopenhauer, and Caroline Pichler, Achim von Arnim, 
Novalis, and Chamisso, and he speaks very highly of the last 
three. Of Heine our author observes that 


“The Reisebilder contains the whole of his political, religious, and 
literary faith ; in politics a bitter hatred against despotism, and a warm 
sympathy for liberty and progress; in religion a vague and confused 
Deism ; in literature a total independence of rules and coteries ; but 
above all that old rancorous feeling of liberalism whose shafts are deadly, 
and which strikes its enemy to the heart. His satire is full of origi- 


nality, but he seems to forget at times the rules of good taste, and of 
literary convenance.” 





Borne, another champion of ultra-liberalism, has assumed as 
his peculiar mission to abuse all that is doing in Germany— 


“In his bitter invectives against his countrymen, he attacks both 
sovereigns and people, the learned and the journalists, by bitter and con- 
temptuous sarcasms; he sneers at diplomatists, charges even violent 
demagogues with servility, and upon every occasion he quotes France 
as the model country, as the sun-dial of Europe; he has entrenched 
himself within Paris as in a citadel from which he keeps up a constant 
fire against the country of bis birth.”—p. 488. 


We now take leave of M. Peschier’s work, which we can 
conscientiously recommend to those who wish to form an idea of 
Germany, its people, and their literature. 
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Art. VIII.—Lettres sur l’ Histoire des Arabes avant l’ Islamisme. 
Par Fulgence Fresnel. (Letters on the History of the Arabs 
before Islamism. By Fulgence Fresnel.) 1836. Paris. 


Since the study of eastern literature began to attract the atten- 
tion of Europe, that of the Arabs has naturally taken the foremost 
place, if not in esteem, at least in consideration. We say naturally, 
inasmuch as, brought into early contact with our forefathers in 
the days of the crusades, geographically situated in the centre of 
states that, however equal or superior in antiquity, had yielded 
their records to the common doom of mortality, and left their 
language as a doubt, their existence as a dream of time’s earliest 
morning ;—the Arab, who derived his source from patriarchal 
times; whose language had imbibed and retained the profuse 
varieties of a hundred tongues; whose knowledge had been 
schooled in the learning of Egypt, the traditions of Syria, and 
Hebrew revelation ; who had treasured from infancy the science 
of Chaldza, preserved the recollections of Assyrian greatness, 
and, amidst the wastes of Edom, and the rocks of Petra, caught 
the living accents of Nabathean lore; to whom the unknown 
Ethiopian was a brother, the Armenian a subject, and the wild 
wanderer of Southern Persia a friend, and often a purchaser ;— 
who had spread commerce along the African shores, and brought 
the jewels and muslins of India, and the rich produce of Ceylon, 
to the homes and desires of the western world ;—who, in a period 
of darkness, had acknowledged and enshrined the intellectual 
wealth of Greece, and lent to eastern fable the splendours of his 
own imagination ;—the Arab, we may justly admit, was entitled 
to claim the first attention of Europe. ‘The fame of his language, 
literature, and creed, no less than the remembrance of his valour 
and magnificence, inclined our minds to listen to his voice, and 
ask the details of those mighty deeds and days, the fragments of 
which had been so scantily preserved by the careless and ignorant 
inappreciation of the classical writers. Europe, indeed, not un- 
reasonably expected that a nation so learned, so famed, and so 
situated, uniting so high a degree of intellectual civilization with 
so much of luxury, and so undisturbed a retention of patriarchal 
simplicity arid freedom, must have necessarily become in the 
course of ages the very storehouse of antiquity—at once the depdt 
and the carrier, if we may so use the term, of archaiology as of 
merchandize. 

It is incumbent on us now to confess that these great anticipa- 
tions have not been altogether realized, and in truth that they 
have been disappointed to a considerable extent. On the causes 
we cannot and need not enter here; it will suffice to observe in 
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passing, that the historians of Arabia, though highly useful to a 
certain degree, yet do not furnish us with sufficient information 
to render us fully cognizant of the real value of their works. 
They are generally curious rather than interesting, imaginative 
rather than skilled in antiquity, and deriving their knowledge of 
the past from traditions, and generally from sources unexplained 
to us at present; so that, though they assist our imagination cer- 
tainly, and sometimes our reason, they nevertheless fail in satisfying 
our judgment. The excessive diffuseness and difficulty also of 
their wonderful language, so utterly opposite in principle to 
European speech ;—the elaborate diversity of their grammatical 
forms, and the infinite variety of the dialects they control; with 
the boast that these may be acquired in six years, but mastered in 
not less than ten;—all these offer so formidable an array of ob- 
stacles to our more intimate acquaintance with their lore, that we 
generally are tempted to pause, even within the threshold of 
learning, to ask what is the value of that which must be pur- 
chased at such a price; and it is often, we opine justly, relin- 
quished with the doubt that untying, unravelling its Gordian 
intricacies will not obtain us the desired World, of antiquity. 

We must confess ourselves of the number of those who have 
taken this desponding view of Arabian literature, though the 
cause has only latterly become obvious to the mind; and it is, 
amongst others, the work before us, together with the later re- 
searches of some of the highest Arabic scholars, that has pro- 
duced a conviction now so different from our earlier and fonder 
belief; nor need we hesitate to point amongst those to whom 
Arabia, equally with Europe, is deepest indebted for the pro- 
foundest researches into her records and language, to the living 
and venerated name of De Sacy, as one of the bases of our 
scepticism ; and since even his investigations, and those of our 
own greatest scholars, have failed to induce the degree of eluci- 
dation expected, we are irresistibly drawn towards the conclusion, 
that these have failed to discover it only because it had no existence. 
The West, in truth, has for some time felt, if not acknowledged, 
this conviction, and inquiry has turned from Arabia to explore 
the treasures that may be hidden by the Guebre veil of the Per- 
sian, or stored in the sanctuaries of Sanscrit antiquity ; or haply 
scattered in dust through the various uations that tread the Tatar 
deserts or people Hither and Farther India, from the inhospitable 
Euxine and the mouldering relics of Bactria, to the vaunted and 
suspicious reservations and reluctance of China. 

Of the latter country it is remarkable, that in spite of our com- 
mercial interests and slowly increasing acquaintance with her 
language and literature, no work upon Chinese history, from 
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authentic Chinese historians, has been attempted in England, to 
whom Europe looks for such a present. But this is beyond the 
limits of the view to which we have here endeavoured to turn 
attention, and we must return to the volume that forms the sub- 
ject of our article. 

The poem of Schanfara is chiefly, though imperfectly, known 
to Europe by the Chrestomathie Arabe of the Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy. Many passages, however, were in such a state that none 
more than that eminent scholar could desire their farther exa- 
mination and illustration. M. Fresnel likewise felt this; and 
whilst prosecuting his researches in Egypt, his friend, a Syrian 
gentleman, M. Faris Schidyaq, discovered in the divan of 
Ezbekawi, a modern poet, a commentary on the Lamiyat-al- 
Arab, attributed to Moubammed, son of Yahiya, surnamed Mou- 
barrid. As M. Fresnel had his doubts regarding the sense of 
some verses of the poem of Schanfara, he procured a copy from 
M. Faris. 

‘We must,” he proceeds, “ have meditated for years upon a 
point of physics or philology, to know how the heart beats at 
opening the volume, whether of nature or tradition, that contains 
a solution of our doubts. A real lover of truth would read with 
the same candour whether his views are confirmed or corrected.” 
M. Fresnel has also consulted, and carefully we must say, the 
ancient glosses of the text; but he has not always followed their 
interpretations, since Arabian, like other, commentators, have 
their strong and weak points, and he has therefore trusted his 
own judgment in a great measure. 

The chef-d’ceuvre of Schanfara affords a specimen of ancient 
history ; and, according to M. Fresnel, of the prose of the heroic 
times, being the most ancient monument of Arabian literature that 
exists. But the fact must not raise expectation of antiquity too 
high; for of the period cotemporary with the heroic ages of 
Israel, the history appears lost for ever, with the exception of a 
few traditions, scattered over an immense space. ‘The really ex- 
isting Arabian monuments date only from the century before 
Mahomet: but as the simplicity of ancient manners remains long 
amongst nomade tribes, the term heroic may be applied to those 
of the Arabs even at the period when they first attract our no- 
tice in a regular form, The prose referred to is of that period, 
accompanied with fragments of poems. Djellal-Addeen Assoutiyy 
informs us that before Mahomet, the Arabs (of the tribe of Maad) 
had no other annals than their short poems, “ At that time,” he 
observes, “ when a Bedouin related an historical fact that was new 
to his auditory, they never failed to say to him, Recite us some 
verses to support thy narrative.” From which it is evident that, 
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contrary to our own practice in modern times, poetry was con- 
sidered the legitimate vehicle of historical truth, and prose but as 
its fanciful embellishment. 

A curious speculation might be raised upon the comparative 
justice of the ancient or the modern notion: but we have no room 
for such, and must proceed with our immediate object; observ- 
ing with the author, and in reference to this subject, that the 
Arabian poems are not epopea, like those of Homeric antiquity, 
but simply odes, or songs, alluding to events generally known in 
the poets’ age and country, but generally unknown elsewhere. 

The historical personages who figure in this history are, M. 
Fresnel remarks, partly the same as those of the historical and 
chivalrous romance of Antar— that Orlando of the Desert, who 
wanted but an Ariosto” (a common want, we think) “to become 
an epic, and to fill up one of the two dacunes which appear, to 
our surprise, in Arabian history.” When the rhapsody aforesaid, 
which, it is said, is about to be printed at Boulagq, shall have been 
translated, it will be curious to compare the history with the 
romance: perhaps the child may assist to recover some traces of 
the parent. 

The Arabs, however, who possess this series of tales from 
tradition, regard with scorn the well known romance of Antar. 
‘The causes which they assign we can easily feel and understand, 
since their traditions preserve a far more patriarchal impress than 
that celebrated fiction, and strip off far more effectually the fan- 
ciful traits which imagination so long had bestowed on the Arabs, 
their chivalry, generosity, high faith, and freedom from many of 
the vices of civilized life. Several of our recent travellers have 
found mournful evidence that such associations must henceforth 
be disconnected from the children of Ishmael ; and it is in a great 
measure owing to the new view given by M. Fresnel’s volume of 
the real state of the desert tribes, that we have devoted so much 
space to his work, and also from the fact of its not being gene- 
rally accessible, but published privately by the author for the use 
of his friends alone. The high praise bestowed upon the work 
by one of the best English judges of the subject, and who re- 
sided long in Egypt, is the surest testimony in favour of M. 
Fresnel’s labours. 

‘The events are called in Arabic Ayam, which may be freely 
rendered in English, Exploits. The Bedouins, in Mahomet’s 
time, so called not only their battles and combats, but even their 
skirmishes and marauding expeditions. Nor only this: a birdz, 
or single combat ; an assassination (the act simply, without the 
attendant horror) sufficed to constitute an Ayam, which took its 
name from the place where it occurred. Before Islamism, how- 
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ever, the Arabs rarely dealt with death on a large scale. Elius 
Gallus, it will be remembered, in Strabo, lost but seven men by 
the hands of the Arabs ina six months’ campaign, commenced in 
Arabia Petrea and concluded in Yemen. In one battle the 
Roman general affirms that he killed 10,000 Arabs, and lost but 
two men himself. Such, if we can believe it, were the ancestors of 
those who overran the Old World from the Ganges to the Loire : 
but the warriors who figure in the pages before us occupy an 
intermediate space, and nearer to the conquerors themselves than 
to their forefathers. 

The mode of preserving history in Arabia is somewhat novel 
to Europeans, and is in fact conclusive as to the mooted preser- 
vation of long poems of celebrity. It is therefore well worth 
consideration. 


“ The narrator, on whose faith the exploits are told, and whose own 
words are given by the compiler, is en général, Abou Oubaydah Mamar, 
the son of Mouthanna, a contemporary of Haroun Alraschid. It is, 
however, necessary to observe here, that the prose of the narrator does 
not belong to him, any more than to the compiler. 

* Abou Oubaydah did not attempt to draw up the history of the Arabs. 
Far from this, all bis merit, in the eyes of his contemporaries, and of 
the Caliph, his disciple, consisted in the talent of repeating, word for 
word, without the omission, addition, or transposition of a single letter, 
all that he himself had previously heard narrated by a schaik (or doctor 
of his own class); the latter being, in like manner, but the repeater of a 
more ancient schaik, and so on, successively, up to the author of the 
recital, whom we may place a century and a half, or two centuries, 
before Abou Oubaydah; so that the prose I now read with my own 
schaik is of the same age as the facts it relates, excepting only a very 
few observations, which evidently appertain to the narrator or the com- 
piler, but generally to the former. Men like Abou Oubaydah were 
called rouwah. During a long course of centuries, nomade Arabia pos- 
sessed no other historians; and we should have no reason to complain of 
this, had they thought somewhat earlier of committing to paper the pre« 
cious deposit intrusted to their memories. Unfortunately, they recurred 
to this too late, and when the recollections extant were nothing in com- 
parison with what had been forgotten. Abou Oubaydah was one of the 
first who put down in writing the historical traditions of the Desert.” 


In fact, the only difference between the language of these do- 
cuments and that of the Moallakat is, that the latter is verse, 
and the former prose, mingled with verse however. 

The MS., it seems, contains eighty Exploits, written without 
any assignable order, and entitled “ Exploits and Encounters of 
the Arabs.” M. Fresnel has lately procured a perfect copy of 
this work, of which he possessed originally but a small portion. 

We must refer the reader to the work itself for some highly 
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interesting particulars, and shall be happy again to meet our 
learned and ingenious author when he has completed his an- 
nounced labours on the History of the Age which preceded and 
prepared for Mahomet. ‘ What treasures,” he exclaims in 
transport, “unknown from Fez and the Escurial to Bokhara, and 
from Oxford to the heart of Yemen!” ven if insufficient for 
a complete history of that poetic period which, in expiring, gave 
birth to Islamism, a collection of authentic traditions, mounting 
up to that epoch will always have its value, both as forming in 
itself a picture of manners, and as referring to the classical poems 
of Arabia. 

The difficulties which M. Fresnel finds, however, with his ma- 
terials for translation are not, in our opinion, such as need deter 
any one from the task, and seem rather calculated to impress 
European than Asiatic readers. The classical Arabic is not an 
unknown tongue, nor insuperable, as he seems to call it, The 
confusion of letters and want of vowels or distinguishing points, 
though a serious obstacle, yet is daily lessened, by a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language, to a certain degree. The 
MSS. the translator has acquired, and will acquire hereafter by 
research, will assist to supply the sense in some places and the 
lacune in others: and practice will render translation, even into 


his native tongue, however adverse its idiom, easy to his un- 
doubted talents, ardour and learning. But we must turn to his 
work, and, in offering some portion of it, are sure we do but 
direct attention to a labour that will amply repay curiosity by 
novel information, The first extract refers to the well-known 
Antar. 


Preamble of the Arabian Compiler. 


“ Tt was said to one of the companions of the prophet of God: On 
what subjects do your conversations turn in your private meetings? He 
replied: We recite the verses of our Poets, and talk of what passed in 
our times of ignorance. 

** Some one has said, I wish we possessed with our Islamism the ge- 
nerosity of our forefathers in their Paganism. Antarah of the cavaliers 
was a Pagan, and Alhacan, the son of Hani,a Mussulman. Well! An- 
tarah was retained within the bounds of duty by his honour, and Alba- 
can, son of Hani, was not restrained by his religion. Antarah has said 
in his verses, 

«And I close my eyes when the wife of my neighbour is about to 
appear, until her tent veils from my glances my neighbour's wife.’ 

** But Hassan, son of Hani, has said, even in the bosom of Islamism, 

*** Youth sustained my eflrontery. * * This led me to enter at night, 
and when all the world was buried in sleep, the dwelling of a woman 
whose husband was from home.’ ” 
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We quote the above principally to refer to the very able notes 
of the editor on the foregoing; full of information on the subject 
of facts and manners, and which show that in Arabia, as elsewhere, 
apparently slight niceties of distinction often involve material dif- 
ferences of fact. ‘Taken into consideration, too, with the not 
critically explained biblical usage of the term “ thy neighbour’s 
wife,” and the coeval antiquity of the Arabian nation, it may be 
thought to throw a light upon a passage of Scripture. Again, 


** Mouhalhil was the first Arabian poet who composed more than two 
or three verses in a single vein, or on a single theme (according to 
Djellal-Addeen Assoutiyy); the first who lied, 2. e. introduced Hyperbole 
into Poetry, according to the author of the Aghani.” 


A poem improvised by this novel Orpheus is undoubtedly a 
curiosity, as M,. Fresnel conceives. He gives us two, one a 
funeral oration, the other a chant of menace. 


“Oh Koulayb! there is nothing good in the world, nor in its inhabit- 
ants, since thou hast abandoned it. 

“Oh Koulayb! what man can ever rival thee in value or power? 
Who can compare with thee in holding the cup, under the roof of the 
drinkers, under the might of the cupbearer! 

“* When the Heralds of Death had made me hear the name of Kou- 
layb, I said to them: And Earth is not shaken! and the mountains 
still stand ! 

** Did he not maintain all in its place? Was it not he whose might 
and resolution.... Oh! my brethren, 1 cannot number his virtues. 

*“* Who like him could curb the horse, and make both horse and 
horsemen measure their pace amidst wildest alarms ! 

“ Thus, as the maiden stains her fingers with the juice of henna, we 
Pr not a warrior whose spear-point is not stained with an enemy’s 
blood. ‘ 

“The lances borne by the children of Tagblib are of fine Indian 
shafts; the knots are ash grey; they are prepared at Khatt Hadjar, and 
surmounted with blue iron. 

“When they bring them to the waters, (or place for putting in 
water,) the iron is white; it is red when taken away.* 

“* Why has not Heaven fallen, to crush all it covers? Why has not 
Earth opened, nor dissolved like a cloud ? 

“The curse of God fall on those who shall essay to restore peace 
between Bakr and Taghlib while the sun rolls his course.” 


Song of Menace. 


“ T had passed a long night at Anamayn, watching the course of the 
Stars, and urging by my impatience their slow descent. 


- * Les fers de lance sont bleuatres a I’état loyal et marchand: émoulus, ils sont 
blancs: & Ja guerre ils deviennent rouges. 
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“ For how could I taste a night’s repose while the blood of a son ot 
Wail claims the blood of another son of Wail? 

‘“‘ Tihamah was long the common sojourn of the tribes sprung from 
Maad. They came there to winter in peace. 

“ But the Children of one Father have drenched each other with a 
bitter draught. The strong slays the feeble now in the plains of 
Tihamah ! 

Day comes at length, and we early hail the Banou- 
Loudjaym, with blows that never fall on the head without leaving it in- 
dented at least. 

‘“« They durst not come down to the field, and mate themselves with 
us, body to body; but we went duwn. He is a warrior who dares 
come down to the field. 

‘* They made their bow-strings vibrate from afar: but we cast our- 
selves upon them, as vigorous stallions fall upon their rivals. 

* When they had slain their master Koulayb in an access of frenzy, 


they said: All is done; we shall not know a master again. 

“ They have lied, by all that is Holy and Profane! They have lied ! 
And we will prove it, by wresting from their most secret retreats their 
ornaments spotted with henna: 

“ Shedding such fear on their souls, that the embryo shall die in the 
womb : steeping with their blood our spears and our horses.” 


The following is characteristic of Arabian desert manners : 


* Among the Bakride Princes who had refused their aid to the Banou- 
Schayban, was Al Harith, the son of Oubad, one of the most illustrious 
chiefs of the tribe of Bakr. So far was he from making war against 
the ‘Taghlibides, and so strongly was he impressed with the justice 
of their cause, that when Moulhalhil (in revenge for his brother 
Koulayb) had slain his son Boudjayr, on receiving the intelligence of 
his child’s disaster, Al Harith exclaimed: ‘ Blest be the death which 
restores peace between the two daughters (tribes) of Wail!’ He had 
imagined that Moulhalbil, taking into consideration the nobility of his 
race, would regard Koulayb as sufficiently avenged by the death of Boud- 
jayr, whose blood, in the opinion of the Bakride prince, was worth that 
of the most powerful king of all the Arabias. But when he learned that 
Moulhalhil had disdained this new victim, inasmuch as, on slaying the 
young prince he had said te him, ‘Thy death may atone but for the 
sandal-ties of Koulayb—Koulayb is yet to be avenged :’ when this was 
reported to Harith, he became furious. He mounted his mare Anadmah 
(the ostrich), placed himself at the head of all the forces of Bakr, and, 
falling on the Taghlibides, made such carnage, and threw them into 
such total disorder, that Moulhalhil himself sought to fly; but he was 
made prisoner by Harith, who knew him only by his reputation. The 
hero-poet’s name was in reality Adiyy; Moulhalhil was only his so- 
briquet. arith, in ignorance, said to his prisoner, ‘ Show me Adiyy, 
son of Rabiah, and I release thee. '—Adiyy answered, ‘ Thou engagest 
then to release me if I show thee Adiyy ?,—*‘ Yes:’ ‘ Well then, I am 
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he ;’ and Harith released him accordingly, after subjecting him to the 
tonsure, to render it unquestionable that he had been his prisoner.” 


We quote elsewhere the author’s interesting note on the 
Arabs of Yeman, or Joctanides, and the self-confessed inferiority 
of the Desert tribes, to those Arabs par excellence ; and also the 
singular doubt he throws from their own traditions on the claim 
of the Moustaribe (Arabs) to their descent from Ishmael : a doubt 
that must make a considerable impression on the degree of con- 
fidence to be placed henceforth in the genealogies of the Children 
of the Desert. We must pass on to some extracts from the 
narratives themselves, and to the Lamiyat-al-arab, or poem of 
Schanfara, which has only been given in a mutilated and very 
incorrect state by the author to his friends hitherto: but which 
he has now taken the first opportunity of presenting in its proper 
form to the public. We take of necessity one of the shortest of 
the Exploits, as best adapted to our pages; and this is 


The Exploit of Rahrahan. 

“ When Khalid was killed, Harith, the son of Zhalim, took flight, 
and, after ranging the world, came to seek refuge with Mabad, the son of 
Zourarah, of the tribe of the Banou-Tamim. At this time Zourdrah no 
longer existed. Mabad having promised his aid to the fugitive, the 
Banou-Tamim said to him, ‘ What art thou thinking of, to receive this 
unlucky one ? Wouldst thou draw on us the wrath of Aswad?’ 
The Tamimides therefore separated their cause from that of Mabad, ex- 
cepting, however, the Banou-Mawiyyah and the Banou-Abdallah ibn- 
Darim, who both protected the stranger. 

“« Lagit, another son of Zourdrah, composed on this occasion a satiric 
poem, passing in review the numerous families of the tribe of Tamim, 
and castigating each in turn. The families of Adiyy and Taym were 
the worst treated by him. 

“ «Nothing more pitiful than the children of Adiyy and Taym, in the 
hour of danger. It is in vain to seek for champions amongst them. 

« «When their lances gleam above the horizon, with Zayd at their head, 
the enemy are at ease: they have long known that the lances of Zayd 
do no harm.’ 

“ Ahwass, in the mean time, the son of Djafar, the son of Kilab, 
and the brother of the assassinated Khalid, being informed of the place 
where Harith, the son of Zhalim, had sought refuge, came to attack 
Mabad, his protector. The encounter took place at Rahrahan, not far 
from Oukazh, in the Hegiaz. The Tamimides were put to flight, and 
Mabad, the son of Zourarah, taken prisoner. He was captured by two 
brothers, Amir and Toufayl, sons of Malik, the son of Djafar, the son 
of Kilab. 

‘« Laqit, the son of Zourérah, came to them to treat for the ransom of 
his brother, and said: ‘1 have two hundred camels, take these.’ The 
sons of Malik answered him: ‘ Thou art the chief of Ily4s, and Mabad, 
thy brother, is chief of Moudar. We will take for him only the ran- 
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som of a king.’ But Laqit would not hear of any increase on the 
offer. ‘ Our father ordered us,’ he said, ‘ and it was one of his dying 
injunctions, not to add one single camel to the two hundred, which have 
long formed the amount of our ransoms.’ Then Mabad said to Lagit, 
‘ Desert me not, oh Lagit! for I swear by God, if thou leavest me to- 
day in their hands, thou wilt never see me again.’ ‘ Have patience, my 
brother,’ said Laqit, ‘ for, if I give way, what will become of our father’s 
injunction, which said—Leave not yourselves to be eaten up by the Arabs, 
and raise not the sum of your ransoms above the price usually given for 
a warrior of your people, lest you be attacked by the ravening wolves 
that infest the country, and who will be attracted by the feast that you 
will thus offer them.’ And Lagit went away without ransoming Mabad. 

* The conquerors, it is said by some, interdicted him from water, and 
treated him so ill that he died of inanition:: but, according to others, 
Mabad refused to eat or drink, and perished voluntarily of thirst and 
hunger. Amir, the son of Toufayl, alludes to this fact in the following 
verse. 

«« «We have quenched our long resentment against the tribes of the 
Absides, and amongst us has Mabad died for want of food.’ ”’ 


The poet Djarir has celebrated the day of Rahrahan in the 
following verses. 

** And in the night that succeeded the affair of Rahrahan, what dis- 
order was yours, oh children of Tamim! You thought no longer of the 
spoils. 

“ You abandoned Mabad to his chains... . . and which of your bre- 
thren in captivity have you not abandoned ?” 

Another poet has said, 


“ At Rahrahan, the day after Mabad was made prisoner, the con- 
querors espoused your daughters, oh children of Tamim !—without hav- 
ing first paid the dowry to their fathers.” 


We must take another instance which, in M. Fresnel’s opinion, 
“ displays the Bedouin character in all its purity.” We doubt if 
this word should not be atrocity. 

Rabi, the son of Ziyad, of the tribe of Abs, had had a differ- 
ence with Qays, the son of Zouhayr, and therefore his own so- 
vereign, respecting a coat of mail claimed by both. Rabi had 
carried it off, but had fled to the Banou Fazarah, part of the tribe 
of Dhoubyan, for protection, ‘The king, onthe other hand, re- 
venged himself by taking the milch-camels belonging to Rabi, 
and exchanging them for arms at Mekka. Rabi and his brothers 
were distinguished for their worth, and every where named Ka- 
malah, or, the Perfect. 

Hostilities having commenced meantime between the tribes of 
Abs and Dhoubyan, by the death of Malik, the son of Houdhay- 
fah, of the family of Fazarah, the Absides hastened to pay the 
price of blood to the parents of the slain, and gave them one 
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hundred camels, which were accepted by Houdhayfah. But sub- 
sequently the latter, still nourishing resentment, surprised and 
killed Malik, the son of Zouhayr, and brother of Qays. Then 
the Absides said to the Fazarides: ‘* Malik, the son of Zouhayr, 
goes for Malik, the son of Houdhayfah: so return us our camels :” 
—but this Houdhayfah refused. 

At the return of the party forming the ambuscade by which 
Malik the son of Zouhayr had been slain, in the presence of 
Rabi the Fazarides who had stayed at home, addressed those 
who had gone on the expedition.—* What have you done,” said 
they, “with your wild ass?—“‘ We have not neglected it,” 
they answered. Rabi, who was under the protection of the 
enemies of his tribe, but ignorant of the recent murder, in- 
quired the sense of these mysterious words: “ [It means that we 
have killed Malik, the son of Zouhayr.” “ Ye have committed 
infamy then,” cried Rabi; “ ye had accepted a composition ; ye 
were satisfied therewith, and called it sufficient; yet afterwards 
————But ye are faithless.” ‘ Wert thou not our guest,” 
replied the Fazarides, “ we should have slain thee at the first 
word: thou hast still three* nights to pass in our tents.” Rabi 
fled, and the Fazarides pursued him, but in vain, and the fugitive, 
rejoining his tribe, made his peace with his king. 

The value of these records, however small, may be more justly 
appreciated by calling to mind, that of such materials in the in- 
fancy of nations throughout the East were composed the histories 
on which alone we must rely. They serve to illustrate the former 
earliest literary state, not of their proper country only, but also of 
Persia, Tatary, and China. The poems or songs from which 
Ferdousi compiled a large portion of his Book of Kings in the first 
(see F.Q.R. No. XX XV. p. 119 to 150) ; the traditionary records 
that were suffered to perish in the second, after the great Persian 
poet had achieved his immortal work (No. X XXVIII. pp. 403, 
404); and those fragments of former times which were collected by 
the care of the sage Confucius in the last, and to which we have 
elsewhere slightly referred already, and may probably turn for 
closer examination hereafter, render it, therefore, almost certain 
that the earliest history of eastern nations in general is not to be 
found in their extant historical works. Amongst other points of 
resemblance that we formerly noticed (No. XXXYV. pp. 125, 
127, and No, XX XVII. p. 201, &c.), we may now remark also 
the singular fact, that the Arab, like the Brahmin, while he ap- 

pears to have cultivated his language, and the general sciences, 
with no ordinary degree of care, has entirely overlooked the ne- 


* This was the shortest period that could be granted to a protégé. 
L@ 
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cessity of separating truth from falsehood, and preserving a con- 
tinuous narrative of the acts of his ancestors—a fact so strange 
that it is certainly calculated to awaken our strongest suspicions. 

Major Price, in his elaborate Essay on the early History of 
Arabia, has dwelt at some length on the paucity of his materials, 
and declares, that after all lis labours “the opinion which the 
author had early formed that, anterior to the age of Mahommed, 
the Arabs possessed, in fact, no authentic records of their history, 
remains, however, unaltered; and, considering that so distin- 
guished an orientalist as Dr. Pococke could advance no further, 
the author must abide in the belief that, without launching into 
the ocean of conjecture, into the mazes of an ever-varying specu- 
lation, all attempt to produce a regular History of Arabia, ante- 
cedent to that period, will, if the truth be acknowledged, ever 
terminate in a specimen, or an essay.” At the conclusion, too, of 
the volume he explicitly states,— 


*‘In the preceding essay it has been our endeavour through the mazes 
of traditional, and we fear in too many instances, of fabulous narrative, 
to discover, if possible, some of the traces of rational history ; and it is 
to be regretted, although not by any means an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that, at a period so little remote from our own times, we should 
have been compelled, in our search after truth, to occupy the attention 
of the reader so extensively with the fictions of romance. Yet, should 
the success of our researches neither correspond with our early hopes nor 
with the just claims of an enlightened age, it will be a still more dis- 
couraging reflection to find, that the failure is ascribed to want of dili- 
gence on the part of the writer, rather than to the total absence of 
competent materials. ‘To seek for more sober or better authenticated 
information among oriental historians would, nevertheless, as far as it 
has been our lot to discover, be a hopeless and unavailing pursuit, the 
general professed belief in the East being in close coincidence with the 
abstract above compiled. Neither is it understood that, previous to the 
time of Mahommed, during what his followers have contemptuously 
designated the period of ignorance, folly, or absurdity, the Arabians were 
in possession of any authentic records of their history, unless such were 
contained in the poetical effusions, the Moallekaut, suspensilia, or prize 
poems, suspended in the temple of Mekkah. And if, again, we recur to 
the collateral notices, scattered at distant intervals through the pages of 
Greek and Roman story, little more is to be gathered than occasional 
testimonies to the lofty and intractable spirit, the inextinguishable love 
of independence, which in all ages characterized the Arab race, and 
which have doubtless contributed in a great degree to preserve to the 
genuine Arabian, to this day, more of the stamp of antiquity than is to 
be found in any other nation upon earth.”—-pp. 247, 248. 


His assertions are amply illustrated by the single fact, that ex- 
cept the monstrous and extravagant fictions of the Rouzut-ul- 
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Suffa, and the Kholausset-ul-Akhbar, themselves obviously taken 
in great measure from misunderstood foreign accounts and tradi- 
tions, the bulk of his work is sustained by the ‘T'arikh Tabiri, a 
Persian chronicler, and is in itself less a history of Arabia than of 
Persia, in which incidental notices of the former country are oc- 
casionally given as connected with the existence of the latter. 

OF their boasted antiquity the Arabs know absolutely nothing 
beyond what they have borrowed and distigured from extraneous 
sources. ‘They have little, Tabiri nothing whatever, to fill the 
space between Ishmael and Moses, whom they consider to have 
undertaken his divine mission in the 60th year of the reign of 
Menuchehr, king of Persia: and another void intervenes from the 
time of the great Hebrew legislator to the magnificent period of 
Solomon, king of Israel and Ginnistan! When Arabian history 
really commences, it is in great measure confined to Irak-Arabi, 
colonized by their countrymen not long after the reign of Alex- 
ander ; and long and idle tales of impossible achievements occupy, 
even then, the place of legitimate history, down nearly to the 
birth of Mahommed. It is no way to be wondered at, therefore,’ 
that they boast an unconquered freedom, since they have no means 
of preserving the records of their conquerors ; nor that they should 
have entirely lost all traces of the victorious expedition of Aélius 
Gallus, the Roman prefect of Egypt, so late as the time of Ca- 
ligula, into Yemen. The conquest of that country by the Abys- 
sinian kings, about A.D. 500, as given in the Kholausset-ul- 
Akhbar, is sufficient, however, to refute their boast of freedom, 
even without knowing, as we do from other sources, how entirely 
they were at the mercy of any enemy that chose, in any age, to 
overrun a country divided into tribes continually warring with 
each other, but never uniting long against a hostile force; and 
whose fiercest battles scarcely deserve the name of skirmishes, as 
they fled at the loss of two or three men of their number ; not, like 
the Parthians, to return for deeper vengeauce. 

We may, however, afford a few lines to their reputed origin and 
history. 

The patriarch Eber, grandson of Shem, and generally con- 
sidered to be the same as the prophet Houd, was the father of 
Yoktan, Joctan, or Kahtan, as by a slight transposition his name 
is commonly pronounced. Yarrab, or Arab, (for it is but the 
guttural a), was the son of Kahtan, and the inventor, as already 
stated, of the language. He is the progenitor of the Arabs of 
Yemen, or the Happy Arabia, whose colonies or tribes occupied 
Bahrain on the Persian Gulf, Nedjid, Yamama, and Yathreb or 
Medina (by pre-eminence the City), and to the borders of 
Hegiaz. Abdul-Shems, the Slave, or worshipper, of the Sun, was 
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the son of Yarrab, and possessed the sovereign authority over 
Yemen. He left three children; Kahlaun, who succeeded him, 
and became the parent of the Beni-Lakhim and the Ghassan 
races ; Mezza, whom Price considers, with great probability we 
think, to have been Madhaj, the grandson, not the son; and 
Hamyar, from whom are descended the Hamyarites or Homerites, 
so celebrated in Assyrian history, and who ruled over Yemen to 
the time of Islamism. The 21st in descent from Hamyar was 
Harith, surnamed Al Raysh, who united the different tribes under 
his rule, and first assumed the well-known appellation of Tobbah. 
With a slight notice of a few of his descendants, the Arabian 
author carries us down to the time of Balkis, the Queen of Sheba 
in the days of Solomon,— found by the lapwing searching for 
water. 

Before tie time of Mahomet the Arabs were divided into two 
nations: one claiming their descent from the Kahtan aforesaid ; 
the second holding generally the central and western parts of the 
country, the Hegiaz and Tihamah. These are the proper wan- 
derers of the Desert, whose traditions M. Fresnel is now examin- 
ing: but they themselves yield the precedence unquestionably to 
the Arabs of Yemen and of the race of Kahtan. These last are 
confessed by their brethren to be the Arabs of Arabs, while they 
themselves are but descendants of Ishmael, and only Moustaribes ; 
deriving this humbler appellation from their being engrafted on 
the original race by the marriage of one of its daughters to their 
own progenitor Ishmael, son of Abraham. Before the 20th an- 
cestor of Mahommed, the most enlightened of the nation confess 
the questionable nature of their historical genealogies of Mecca,— 
that mount up to Maad, and, by a single step, from him to his 
father Adam. ‘The name of Ishmael, indeed, seems to have been 
little known to them, and but by indirect intercourse with the 
Jewish tribes, till the appearance of the Prophet in the tribe of 
the Koreishites, who reckoned only twenty generations between 
him and Adam! Mahommed, in his extracts from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, raised to its present importance the name of Ishmael, 
the wild Bedouins of the Desert having till then been contented 
to distinguish themselves by the appellation of the Sons of Maad, 
the son of Adam; while their superior brethren claimed, as we 
have seen, their descent from Kahtan. Such is the vaunted pre- 
cision of Arabian antiquity. 

The details that foiled Price, Pococke, and others, in their re- 
searches after history, are in truth but idle narrations of treachery, 
cruelty, coarseness, and vice; while the tone of exaggeration they 
indulge in may be judged from the circumstance, that the rose- 
leaf of the Sybarite is swelled into the monstrosity of having 
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absolutely torn and drawn streams of blood from the side of a 
princess, who had lived only on the marrow of calves and lambs, 


baked to consistence with butter and honey; and on ambergris, 
or other aromatics, for bread. 


The singular facts narrated by Mr. Lane, in his admirable work 
on modern Egypt, regarding the magicians, corroborated, as they 
seem to be, by the extraordinary details given lately in a justly 
popular journal, and which equal, if they do not exceed, the in- 
credible exploits of Indian jugglers,* attested by so many witnesses 
of unquestionable veracity, induce us to add, from Major Price’s 
volume, the following account of the Kacheus: _— 


*“* The Kauhens mentioned here are described as a class of men, of 
whom, at this period, many were to be found both in Arabia and Syria, 
professing to give information on things unseen, not yet in existence, or 
to come to pass at some future period ; to discover thefts, to describe the 
circumstances of an untold dream, and to furnish the interpretation: in 
short, without any kind of previous explanation, to give to individuals in 
all the occurrences of life, a satisfactory reply to every inquiry. In 
Arabia, these soothsayers bore the name of Kauhenan, but the Oustauds, 
or masters, in this occult profession, at the period under consideration, 
were two persons of the name of Shekk and Setteiah, to whom all in 
Arabia looked up for instruction in the mysteries of the art. 

‘“‘ Having brought these men to his presence, Rebbeiah called upon 
Setteiah first of all, separately, to explain to him the circumstances of the 
dream which had occasioned so much uneasiness ; and the sorcerer de- 
scribed to him, with little hesitation, that what he bad seen was a thick 
darkness, from the bosom of which there issued a mighty flame of fire, 
which cleaving to the earth, and reducing it into burning cinders, con- 
sumed all the inhabitants of Yemen. Acknowledging the precision with 
which the circumstances of his dream had been described to him, the 
prince now demanded that he might be furnished with the interpretation ; 
and Setteiah proceeded to explain, that his country would be invaded by 
the monarch of Habbeshah, or Abyssinia, who would subjugate the in- 
habitants, subvert the Jewish religion, and transfer the sovereign power 
to the Abyssinians. In short, that these latter, a sable race, should 
subdue the country with fire and sword, and render themselves masters 
of Yemen. Rebbeiah then demanded if he were able to furnish any 
information as to the events which might follow ; and the sorcerer added, 
that, at the expiration of a certain period, a person would then arise of 
the name of Seyf-ben Zi-ul-Yezzen, or Yazzen, who should wrest the 
power from the Abyssinians ; but that he should also perish by a violent 
death, and a prophet would appear among the Arabs, by whom a code of 
laws would be established in ened that should prevail to the end of 
time. On the day following, the other master-sorcerer, whose name was 
Shekk, or Shekka, neue in the presence of Rebbeiah, and being also 
examined apart by that prince, furnished precisely the same replies, 





* See Major Price’s note to the marvels related in Jehanguire’s Memoirs. 
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without the slightest variation in point of fact and interpretation, as had 
been given by Setteiah.”—pp. 194, 195. 

This narrative from the Tarikh Tabiri, is confirmed on all ma- 
terial points by the veracious Kholausset-ul-Akhbar, which add 
the following particulars to the account of Setteiah :— 


** His father’s name was Mussdoud, and it is alleged that, with the 
exception of his scull and the ends of his fingers, he was entirely without 
bone in any part of his body. According to others his head was in his 
bosom; that, when under the influence of rage, his body became dis- 
tended, and it was then only that he was able to sit erect. He could 
not, however, at any time be made to stand upon his feet, but when it 
was necessary to move him from place to place, they folded him like a 
mantle ; and when there was occasion to consult him in the exercise of 
his mysterious profession, it was the practice to roll him backwards and 
forwards upon the floor, like a skin of milk, for cheese or butter, until 
the answer was obtained. From the account given by himself, Setteiah 
derived his supernatural knowledge from one of the Jinn, or Genii, who 
had surreptitiously overheard some of the communications vouchsafed by 
the Supreme Being to Moses, and who instructed the sorcerer in the 
disclosures which he was thus prepared to make to those who applied to 
him for information. It is further stated, that the life of this extraor- 
dinary individual extended to a period of 600 years.” —pp. 196, 197. 

The labours of the Baron de Sacy are not unknown to the 
generality of readers. We need therefore only refer to them in 
the case of Schanfara; and our space reminds that we must draw 
towards a conclusion. 


We must now therefore turn the reader’s attention to Schanfara. 

Schanfara was of the race of Azd (or Asd), and of the tribe of 
Iwas (Aws), the son of Houdir, the son of Hinw (Houn), the son 
of Azd. Amongst the verses he composed the following have be- 
come popular. 


“ Oummou-Amr was resolved upon going; she is gone without bid- 
ding adieu to her neighbours. 

‘*Oummou-Amr has left thee, wretched lover! even whilst thy 
heart was a prey to desire. Farewell then to happiness ! 

“Tam charmed with this maid, for her veil slips not aside as she 
walks ; and her head turns not to the right or to the left. 

“Her eyes are bent upon earth, so that you would say that she is 
searching for something she has dropped in the path. If ever she ven- 
tures to address thee, be sure that modesty and shame will soon reduce 
her to silence.” 


The following are extracts from the particulars given of the 
hero-poet; and the authority is thus stated,— 

*“ T receive this history from Amr, the son of Abou-lala, the Haramite, 
who had it from Abou-Yaya-Mouaddib, and from Ahmad, the son of 
Abou ‘Iminhal, the Mouhallabide ; who had it from Mouarridj, who had 
it from Abou-Hischam Mouhammad Ibn-Hischam, the Namiride. 
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“‘ Schanfara was of the tribe of Iwas, the son of Houdjr, the son of 
Hinw, the son of Azd, the son of Ghawth. In early youth he fell into 
the power of the men of the posterity of Schababah, the son of Fahm, 
the son of Amr, the son of Qays-Aylan; and remained amongst them 
till the men of the posterity of Salaman, the son of Moufridj, the son of 
Awf, the son of Maydaan, the son of Malik, the son of Azd, the son of 
Ghawth, having made prisoner a man of the tribe of Fahm, and of the 
family of Schababah, the Schababides gave Schanfara to the Salamanides 
in exchange for the prisoner they bad made. 

** Schanfara was long amongst the Banou-Salaman, who treated him 
exactly as if he had been one of their children, when the daughter of 
the Salamanide who had brought him up grew angry one day with the 
youthful captive. Schanfara, deeming himself a child of the house, had 
said to her, ‘ My little sister, wash my head.’ The young maid, who 
disdained him for a brother, was enraged at his freedom and struck him. 
Schanfara, indignant and mortified, sought the man who had received 
him from the Fahmides in exchange for their prisoner, and adjured him 
to speak the truth regarding his birth. ‘Thou art,’ he answered, ‘ of 
the family of Iwas, the son of Houdjr.’ ‘If so,’ returned Schanfara, ‘ I 
will leave you no rest till I have killed one hundred men of your tribe for 
holding me in slavery.” 


He composed the following verses on receiving the blow. 


““ Why, (since, alas! what is done, is done,) why has the hand of the 
young maiden struck the cheek of the noble stranger who lived beneath 
the same roof? Noble, at least, on his father’s side. 

“ Had Qacofis seen my family by the side of his own, my ancestors 
with his, he would surely have abated of his pride. 

“For I am sprung from one of the best stems of Houdjr; and my 
mother,—hadst thou known her, O Qacotis !—my mother was the child 
of free parents.” 


Schanfara (the thick-lipped) was the offspring of a slave, either 
black or of mixed blood; and Fayrouz-abadiyy has inserted him 
in the catalogue of the poets called Aghribat Alarab, or, the 
ravens. The famous Antar, more properly Antarah, was, it may 
be remembered, of the same origin, the son of au Abyssinian 
slave, Zabibah. Schanfara quitted the tribe of Salaman for the 
Banou-Fahm of the tribe of SchabAbah ; and from their dwellings 
he was wont to issue accompanied by them, or alone, on his mur- 
derous expeditions. He was wont to address such verses as these 
to the Salamanides whom he assailed. 

“7 rest not contented until I have overwhelmed with my dust all that 
wear the Kica or the Bourd * in the tribe of Salaman. 

“I will spend life, if needful, in chasing through the desert the 


noblest of the Salamanides ; for I can open myself a path between Sard 
and Yarba.” 


* Military mantles. 
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He pursued his homicidal career, and the Banou-Salaman 
sought for revenge on the slayer in vain. He avoided the am- 
buscades of the sons of Ghamid, and was chased like a fallow- 
deer, but still without success. 


*‘Schanfara bad slain ninety-nine of the tribe of Salaman, and but 
one was wanting to complete his vow, when three men laid an ambus- 
cade in the way to Obaydah, through which he was to pass. These 
were Oucayd, the son of Djabir, the Salamanide, and his nephew, with 
Hazim, the Taymide. Schanfara came at night to the place, and, per- 
ceiving some dark object without being able to distinguish, he sent an 
arrow at it, for such was his custom at night when travelling, if he saw 
anything afar that awakened suspicion. His arrow pierced the arm of 
Oucayd’s nephew, entering from the wrist to the elbow, but the young 
man did not utter a breath. Schanfara exclaimed, ‘If thou art anything, 
thou hast it: if thou art nothing, at least I have not failed of the mark. 
Hazim lay flat on his belly in a hollow of the path, watching with the 
corner of his eye a favourable moment to spring upon the enemy. 
Ougayd now gave him the signal, saying, ‘Hazim, draw!’ but Schan- 
fara hearing him, cried out, ‘I will draw for all,’ and fell sabre in hand 
on Hazim, striking off two of his fingers. He, however, had leapt on 
his feet, threw himself on the assailant, and clasped him in both arms. 
Ougayd’s nephew joined him; but Schanfara threw them both, and fell 
upon them. Ougayd came up and disarmed the warrior, then, seizing 
one of the six legs that were struggling together on the ground, he asked, 
* Whose is this ??—‘ It is mine,’ answered Schanfara. ‘ Believe him not, 
uncle,’ cried the nephew of Ougayd, ‘it is my leg that thou holdest in 
thine hand.’ 

** The adversaries of Schanfara, having mastered his person, took him 
to their tribe. ‘ Now, then,’ said they to the captive poet, ‘ recite us 
one of thy songs.’ ‘Recitation,’ answered Schanfara, ‘suits only with 
enjoyment.’ The reply has become a proverb. 

“They struck off one of his hands with a blow so violent, that it fell 
at a considerable distance, and quivered some time with a convulsive 
motion. He apostrophized it thus :— 

** «Perish not by departing from me, oh hand, achieving a fatal task ! 
live for ever in the remembrance of men ! 

** «From how many valleys has it not scared the doves ! 

“ *Of how many fierce adversaries has it not scattered the bones !’ 

* Oucayd, fitting an arrow to his bow, exclaimed, ‘ At thine eye,’ 
and pierced it accordingly. Schanfara calmly observed, ‘Such were my 
deeds ;’ for in assailing the Banou-Salaman he was himself wont to 
say ‘ At thine eye,’ and sent his arrow into it. They now determined to 
killhim. ‘Where wilt thou be buried?’ they asked. Of his answer 
the Arabs have retained but three verses. 

“* Beware of interring, for you are forbidden to bury me; but re- 
joice, Oumm-Amir !* I have good news for thee :— 


* Oumm-Amir, the hyena, so called familiarly by the Arabs. 
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“* ¢ When they strike off my head, which contains the better part of 
me, they will leave the remainder exposed i in the field of combat. 

“«* Covered with slaughters that have placed me under ban of the 
tribes, I look not here for a joyful existence during the length of night 
that must pass over me,’ (in the grave.)” 


We have room only for the following extract from that ancient 
and singularly characteristic composition, the poem of Schanfara, 
which is now for the first time correctly given. 

* Go, children of my mother, look for meno more! Another 
race must be mine, another brotherhood than yours. All awaits 
your departure. ‘The moon burns in the heavens; your camels’ 
girths are bound :—Go, then, depart, and look for me no more! 

“ Earth offers a retreat where the heart is shielded from sor- 
rows, a refuge for him who shuns the evil-doer. Oh, by your 
lives! he who has discernment, who knows the path of the night 
to seek what he desires, or fly what he abhors, for him the earth 
ever is free and wide. ‘There, in your absence, I have brethren 
still : the wolf of tireless speed; the smooth and glossy panther ; 
the hyena bristling its hide. ‘These are henceforth my compa- 
nions: with them every secret rests undivulged; and the slayer 
fears not vengeance from the kindred of the slain. All those 
repel insult; all those are brave :—yet are they less brave than I, 
in encountering the shock of the foremost hostile steeds: where 
prey is the object I yield, however, to them, where the hungriest 
is ever the most eager. It is my generosity that seeks to rise 
above them, and that aspiration alone renders me their superior. 
Three faithful friends shall supply with me the place of men 
who cannot return good for good (service for service); and 
whose intercourse affords me no advantage, not even to beguile the 
time. These friends are, a fearless heart, a gleaming sabre, and 
a bow of the Nab wood, long, resounding, yellow, ‘strong, and 
polished; garnished with rings to which the baldric is bound. 
When the arrow leaves its womb it groans aloud, like a mother 
bewailing the loss of her little ones. 

“ I am not of those shepherds who dread thirst; who, fearing 
to quit the wells, pasture their flocks in places trodden down by 
feet, and where herbage is no longer green. ‘Their camels’ colts 
are painful to behold, though the nipples of their dams are not 
chained. 

**T am not of those weak and dull husbands, who, constantly 
beside their wives, inform them of all that is done, and consult 
them on all to do:—nor am I of those ostrich-hearted who rise 
and sink, as if borne on the wings of some little bird :—nor of 
those idlers, the disgrace of their kindred, and fit only for gri- 
maces of love:—they who perfume themselves evening and 
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morning, and paint their eye-lashes black :--nor of the indoleut, 
who hide an evil behind a good; who can neither fight in war, 
nor show hospitality in peace; who bear no arms, and tremble 
at every menace, 

“Tam not of those timorous travellers whom darkness covers 
with alarm, when, wandering astray in the desert, its vast plain 
alone lies before them; without path or track, and without a place 
for shelter. 

“ When the horny sole of my feet strikes upon flints, it brings 
sparks of fire, and scatters them with noise. 

“To the cries of hunger I respond by successive delays ; | dis- 
dain and weary it, till at length I destroy it. I turn aside my 
thoughts and forget it—I swallow in necessity a lump of dry 
earth, rather than accept hospitality as a debt. 

“1 snatch but a mouthful, and set forth in the morning like 
the gaunt gray wolf, whom one solitude leads to another. He 
starts at daybreak, with hunger wrapt in his folding entrails, 
coursing against the wind, plunging through deepest hollow s, and 
trotting - in unceasing speed. * 

«The dark- plumaged Qatas* arrive but to drink what | leave, 
though they speed all night on the wing to slake their thirst in 
the morning. We had set out together, led by the same want, or 
to reach the same well. The gatas with flagging wing are like 
runners whose speed is chained (or checked) by their flowing 
robes: while 1, whose garment is set by my girdle, precede them 
without effort, as the head of their flock, * * * 

‘Lean as I am, | choose my bed on the bare earth, and re- 
joice to spread on its surface the projecting vertebra of my back. 
My pillow is this bony arm, whose protruding joints are like the 
huckle-bones+ of the gambler, thrown upon the field, * * * 

“Do war and alarms complain of Schanfara’s absence? Whose 
victim shall 1 become? Who shall first strike the blow? If ye 
behold me, oh devouring cares! like the reptile of the sands ex- 
posed to the burning sun, with body uncovered and naked feet, 
yet learn ye that 1 retain patience: that I wear her asa cloak 
without losing my hyena-heart; and that fortitude serves me for 
sandals. 

“ How often on the cold night, when the hunter for warmth 
burns even his bow and arrows, do I take my course through 
darkness; cold, hunger, wrath, and terror my companions. Yes! 
I have made wives widows, aud children orphans, and returned 
while the night was yet dark. 


* A bird proverbially swift. 
+ Our child’s game of huckle-bones is thus evidently of the greatest antiquity in 
Arabia. 
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“They say in the morning, ‘ Our dogs growled last night— 
I thought, was it a wolf that prowled near, or a young hyena? 
But they growled only a moment, and slept again; till I asked, 
am I a gata or a hawk, waking at every sound? Yet now we see 
the fatal cause of that faint sound, and what can we think of 
the murderer? If a spirit (jin) came upon us by night, his visit 
has been fearful: if a man—but men cannot inflict such losses" ” 

We repeat it: these historical illustrations are more ancient 
and valuable than even the ROMANCE or ANTAR to the student 
of history and of antiquity. 


Art. X.—Manifiesto de las Razones que legitiman la Declara- 
ction de Guerra contra el Gobierno del General D. Andres 
Santa-Cruz, titulado Presidente de la Confederacion Peru- 
Boliviana. SBuenos-Aires, imprenta del Estado. (Manifesto 
of the Causes that justify the Declaration of War against 
the Government of General Andres Santa-Cruz, entitled Presi- 
dent of the Peru-Bolivian Republic.) Buenos Ayres, 1837. 


Ir is not very long since we presented to our readers some par- 


ticulars of the actual condition of Bolivia its rich internal pro- 
ductions ; its capabilities of foreign commerce ; its state of internal 
peace and advance towards prosperity; the establishment of insti- 
tutions such as in all fixed and stable governments are deemed the 
basis of social happiness ; its efforts for the extension and increase 
of a European trade ; its formation of a civil code, adapted to the 
exigencies of the population; the full amnesty granted to Spa- 
niards; the security offered to them in common with the subjects 
of all other nations to settle in that territory; the honourable 
exemption from national debt and frauds; the opening of the 
ports ; and, lastly, the union of that republic with the two dis- 
tinct states of North and South Peru; a union not of government 
alone, but of interests also, which seemed to promise success to 
the labours of the hand that had been so actively employed for 
their national concord and prosperity. 

It is painful to think that, however carefully calculated the 
chances of human happiness, and however skilfully adapted the 
means for this great end; whatever the bases on which are founded 
arrangements, that to mortal wisdom appear to offer the most so- 
lid securities for stability and success; still an inherent prin- 
ciple of nature, inexplicably entwining evil with good, introduces 
the canker into the very seed of the plant, to grow with its growth, 
and strengthen with its strength; extending its influence in the 
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germinating bud, and infusing into the matured fruit itself that 
 amari aliquid,” which ever lessens or disappoints the hopes of 
enjoyment and the care of the cultivator. ‘The proof every mo- 
ment springs up before our eyes, alike on the smallest as largest 
scale ; in the toil or provision for individual objects or accumu- 
lations, as in the efforts of nations for improvement: from the 
cares of a 'Thelusson to secure boundless wealth for a descendant 
to the reforms and revolutions that change, how vainly! the face 
of empires, all is effort, and all is fruitless, till Hope itself is 
acknowledged but as deferred Disappointment. 


“ Poor race of men! said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some drops of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


Regarding, we must confess, the state of things in the portion of 
South America to which we have alluded with no ordinary degree 
of pleasurable anticipation ; and viewing the union of the three pro- 
vinces into a single government, forming the proper territory united 
under the ancient sceptre of the Incas ; we were tempted to hope, 
from the results of their experience, a restoration of pristine 
wealth and felicity to their descendants of the present and future 
days. The sagacity that with them had included the richest dis- 
tricts under one sway, and was satisfied to confine their real do- 
minion within those limits, at a time when the whole continent 
was open to them; together with the prosperity that attended such 
a course, till romance became reality, and even avarice was palled 
with treasure ; all this pointed irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
the richest portion of that southern hemisphere, once more united 
under a wise government, would return to the height of its former 
elevation, though possibly in a different form of development; 
not by the amassing and hoarding of incenceivable riches in one 
single country, but, thanks to the extension and influence of com- 
merce, by diffusing those riches through its channels to minister 
to the general wants of mankind, and principally through the 
medium of British trade. 

The illusion, wherever it prevailed, has been painfully broken 
in upon by the political events of the last few months. The dis- 
satisfactions, jealousies, and wars that have originated so recently 
in that quarter, bid fair to dissipate altogether the dreams of 
future expectation, or to defer them to so distant and indefinite a 
period as to be actually beyond the flight of Hope. We have 
looked, we confess, with anxiety for some real ground of dissen- 
sion, some positive wrong that might be righted, that thus, by the 
removal of the cause, the consequences produced by it might be 
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obviated. Whatever is tangible may be approached, whatever is 
true may be shown ; facts can be dealt with, but fancies are tan- 
gents, that recede continually from the point of contact. Whe- 
ther the statements in question belong to the former or the latter 
class it is our province here to examine: if the difficulties spring 
from positive injuries, these can and ought to be redressed: but if 
they originate in jealousy alone ; if the internal and external pro- 
sperity of one state excites the sense of an junfavourable contrast 
with its neighbour; or if the natural wish of one government to 
enrich its subjects by legitimate means, such as opening to them 
the long sealed-up channels of public trade, be simply an acci- 
dental and unavoidable loss to the inhabitants of any former 
emporium of commerce; though these may suffer, they can surely 
have no right to complain of their more fortunate or more en- 
lightened rival; still less to take up arms, that readiest resource 
of strength against weakness, of passion against reason, of injus- 
tice and oppression against legitimate rights. 

A rule for our judgment is furnished in such cases by an au- 
thority to which none can demur, since “ by their acts we shall 
know them ;” and as the flourishing condition of the Peru-Boli- 
vian republic has furnished us with ground for the conclusion 
that its government is wise and moderate, so we must examine 
the conduct of its two antagonists, and first turn our attention to 
Chile. 

It has often been stated in the European papers, that an expe- 
dition undertaken last July against the existing administration of 
Chile by Don Ramon Freire, a native of that country, and in 
exile at Lima, was the cause of the quarrel, inasmuch as it is al- 
leged by the government of Chile, that the said expedition was a 
conjoint scheme of Generals Orbegoso and Santa Cruz, This 
statement has been frequently repeated also in the Mercurio de 
Valparaiso and the Araucano, the one a popular, the other a 
government paper, but not verified in either by any document 
whatever ; so that it rests solely on the assertion that their in- 
formation comes from good authority. 

The Exposé of the Peruvian Government answers the charge 
simply. ‘The exhaustion of the finances rendering economy in- 
evitable, and the defeat of Salaverry rendering the maritime force 
unnecessary, General Orbegoso, the Peruvian president, deter- 
mined to reduce the Marine. Accordingly, two vessels, the Mon- 
teagudo, and the brig Orbegoso, were advertised in a Lima news- 
paper, and chartered by a Don José Maria Quiroga on a trading 
voyage, the first to Guayaquil, and the second to Central America, 


“The Orbegoso was a government merchantman, which had never 
been armed; and with respect to the Monteagudo, the harbour-master 
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of Callao states in his report to the actual Minister of War and Marine, 
that, the agreement of the chartering being concluded, he received orders to 
disarm her, and deposit her warlike ‘stor es in the arsenal at Callao, which 
was done, with the exception of a dozen old twelve-pounders, which had for 
a long time been kept in the hold as ballast, and which being unserviceable 
were allowed to remain there.” —p. 5. 

“It is also plainly asserted in the document just cited, that their com- 
manders deviated in nothing from the usual routine of maritime traders, nor 
gave any order, either written or verbal, which might raise his suspicion. 
The Orbegoso sailed first, having on board General Freire and his as- 
sociates.”—p. 5. 

‘* Freire did not make a secret of his intending to quit Peru. The 
Chilians, however, in corroboration of their charge against Generals 
Orbegoso and Santa Cruz, have asserted, that Freire was openly furnished 
with men, arms, and ammunition, and that the men were paid before they 
left Callao.” —p. 5. 

“It is, however, a custom of very ancient date in Peru to give a 
month in advance to the crew, in presence of the harbour-master, a few 
days previous to the vessel leaving the port, in order that the men may 
furnish themselves with clothing and other necessaries. This and no 
more was done with the crews of the Orbegoso and Monteagudo, as is 
testified by the depositions of their commanders and mates, and by the 
just cited document of the harbour-master, which is a direct refutation 
of this charge as well as of the other; for, if we may give credence to 
an official statement, published, circulated among every class, and un- 
contradicted, we must suppose that if Freire had any warlike stores, 
they were put on board clandestinely, and under false pretences.* At a 
time when the Republic was still convulsed with the shock it had re- 
ceived from internal enemies ; when every branch of the administration 
was in the utmost disorder; when contrabanding was so barefacedly 
carried on that even barrels of flour were smuggled ashore by daylight, 
it cannot be surprising that Freire should have been able to furnish him- 
self with men and warlike stores unknown to the government. Such 
things are possible in every country, and even under the best organized 
governments. The infant, Don Carlos, three years ago, eluded the 
authorities of England, to wage a most destructive war in Spain; and 
yet who would for a moment suppose that this had been planned or 
ccuntenanced by the English government? Ambition, when blended 
with the wish of vengeance, emboldens man to undertake the most 
arduous and difficult enterprises; and Freire could not have been free 
from either. He had once enjoyed the respect of his country, and been 
elevated to the highest degree of republican dignity. One of those 
political convulsions, so frequent in all the states of South America after 
the overthrow of Spanish domination in that hemisphere, not only de- 
prived him of the presidency of the State, but also compelled him to seek 
an asylum i in a neighbouring Republic. Is it then strange that the ex- 


* We correct, at times, the occasional slips of language by an evidently foreign pen. 
We have also, throughout, preserved, omitted, or introduced italics, as seemed best to 
our judgment. 
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president should have kept upon his country an invidious eye, and in his 
mind the desire of avenging the wrongs he had received? But we are 
very doubtful with respect to the equipment taken out by Freire; for in 
a letter of one of his associates, written from San Carlos, (the fort at 
Chiloé) the want of warlike stores is complained of, the writer saying, 
that he does not reckon upon any other arms than 400 muskets found in 
that fort. It will also be seen in the sequel of this narrative, that if 
Freire assumed a hostile position on Chilian territory, it was not through 
the forces he had taken with him, but through the cowardice and de- 
moralization of the government adherents, and that when these withdrew 
their support he could not keep his ground.” —pp. 5, 6. 


The case of Saldanha and the Portuguese emigrant expedition 
from England against Terceira, under the Wellington administra- 
tion, is still more a case in point. 

During the voyage, it seems, that the Monteagudo’s crew rose 
against Freire’s partizans on board, and proceeded to Valparaiso 
to deliver them up as prisoners, ‘ ‘The Orbegoso, ignorant of 
what had happened, continued her route, and arrived first at 
Chiloé, the destined point of the expedition.” 


* The authorities of that place ‘ surrendered without offering the slight- 
est resistance, and four companies of militia, with some troops of the line, 
(we quote from the Chilian papers,) joined Freire,’ who immediately 
took possession of the fort. ‘The Monteagudo, having left the prisoners 
at Valparaiso, and received some reinforcement from government, pro- 
ceeded to Chiloé, where she arrived on the 28th of August. Freire, 
supposing her to be still under the command of Puga, sent an order to 
that officer to land with his men and repair to the fort. This was exe- 
cuted by twenty-six of the government men, who, being thus admitted 
into the fort, retook it. The party which had joined Freire on his landing, 
being informed of this, returned to the legitimate authorities ; and Freire, 
feeling himself incapable of keeping his ground, took refuge, with two 
of his associates, on board a French whaler, where they were arrested. 
Thence they were taken on board the Monteagudo and conveyed to San- 
tiago, where their trial took place, first in a court of justice, from which 
they received sentence of death, and afterwards in a court-martial, where 
that sentence was commuted to ten years’ confinement in the island of 
Juan Fernandez.”—p. 7. 

“ This is the story of the expedition of Freire, such as it is given by 
the Chilians. From the moment the Orbegoso left Callao to the moment 
of the last sentence being passed against Freire, we have quoted the 
statements of the very party interested in sustaining the charges pre- 
ferred against the government of Peru ; and it is upon the same authority 
we now state, that neither from the depositions of Freire and his asso- 
ciates, nor from those of the other individuals, either concerned in the 
expedition or brought to the court as witnesses, does the supposed cul- 
pability of the Peruvian government appear, even in the most distant 
light. ‘There is not one statement, not one circumstance, nay, not even 
one word in corroboration of it !”—p. 8, 
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This appears conclusive. We now come to the next charge: 


“It was said, and is still repeated, by the accusers, that, when the 
plans of Freire transpired, measures were taken to prevent the sailing of 
La Flor del Mar with commugications to the Chilian government. This is 
another misrepresentation.”—p. 8. 

“ When General Moran, chief of the department of Lima, was ap- 
prized that the Monteagudo and Orbegoso were steering towards the 
south, and the plan of the Chilian exiles began to be suspected, he, 
without loss of time, informed the Chilian consul, as well as the autho- 
rities at Lima, of what had been communicated to him. With this 
motive the harbour-master was called to the capital ; and, to prevent the 
joining of any other ship to those that were already at sea, he was in- 
structed to order that no vessel should leave the port until his return. 
His absence was from ten o’clock in the morning of the 8th of July to 
six in the evening; consequently the detention complained of by the 
Chilians, and upon which they have put so unwarrantable a construction, 
was merely a delay of seven (eight) hours. But how the Chilians can have 
ventured to say that this was a measure to prevent the sailing of La Flor 
del Mar, we know not; for it was not known that that vessel was to sail 
for Valparaiso. Her commander had cleared out for Guayaquil, and her 
true destination was concealed from the authorities at Callao until the 
very moment she sailed, which was on the 8th of July, about two hours 
after the return of the harbour-master.”"—pp. 8, 9. 


There is much reason in what follows: 


‘When we take this circumstance into consideration, and add to it 
the admission of the consul of Chile at Lima, that he had suspected the 
machinations of the Chilian exiles, and heard that they were to embark in 
vessels belonging to the Peruvian government, we cannot abstain from 
contending, that the duplicity of which the government of Chile accuses 
the Peruvian authorities is far more perceptible in the conduct of the 
Chilian consul; nor can we help feeling that he is greatly to blame for 
the misunderstanding which has taken place between the two countries. 
First, because one of the principal charges of a diplomatic agent being to 
see that nothing is done in the country where he resides against the interests 
of his own country, it was his duty to watch the movements of the Chilian 
exiles ; secondly, because, had he apprized the Peruvian authorities of 
what he might have learned on the subject ; had he openly taken mea- 
sures to ascertain the truth, and made known that a vessel (the Flor del 
Mar) was in readiness to convey to his government the result of his in- 
quiries, Freire, even in the case of being supported by the President 
Orbegoso, would not have dared to carry his plans into execution, and 
if he had, then no one could dispute the right of Chile to demand re- 
dress and satisfaction.”—pp. 9, 10. 


As to the asserted understanding between Generals Freire and 
St. Cruz, it is stated by their opponents, that a letter from the 
latter to the former, wherein the alleged connivance of the former 
is made clear, is in the hands of a Chilian at Chile, but that it 
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is not published, out of regard to American honour! We con- 
sider matters somewhat differently in Europe, and should imagine 
that to make a public charge against a public man’s character, is 
sufficiently assailing his honour, and that his adversaries need not 
be so delicate as to decline proving what they love to affirm: pro- 
vided always they have the proof, as they say. But, though chal- 
lenged by the Lima government,* they have NoT PRODUCED IT. 
Eheu, jam satis! 

From the ability confessedly shown by Santa Cruz, it may, we 
think, be fairly argued, that the mode of the pretended assistance 
to Freire, and his actual means, were not likely to be considered 
efficient, or any thing better than a waste of money, by the pro- 
vident ruler of Bolivia ; and since, as the Exposé affirms uncontra- 
dicted, no evidence was brought forward to connect him with the 
invasion upon the trial of Freire; and since the letter referred to 
has not been published by Chile to substantiate that charge, it 
bears, in ordinary reasoning, no weight whatever, unless against 
those who have made it. Freire, the ex-President of Chile, ap- 
pears to have been the Murat of the western world, lost in an 
attempt to imitate Napoleon. So far as we can find, of proof 
there is none whatever that Santa Cruz was hostile to Chile; 
and even the expedition of Freire occurred, not under Santa Cruz, 
but during Orbegoso’s administration of North Peru. But there 
is something very like positive proof of the hostility, on the other 
hand, of Chile to Santa Cruz; for, though no evidence can be 
adduced, still accusations are and have been made against him 
from that quarter, and Chile has declared her intention that 
Santa Cruz no mande en el Peru. Let us glance a moment at the 
farther acts of Chile. 

That government sent a brig of war to Callao, which arrived 
a few days after Santa Cruz reached the capital. We shall 
merely remark to our readers, that it is a known principle of the 
human mind, when hostilely disposed towards any particular ob- 
ject, to have its attention awakened, and its suspicions excitable, 
by all that passes respecting it. And we affirm, therefore, that 
the following instance of official neglect could arise only from an 
absence of suspicion in the mind of Santa Cruz. In accordance, 
therefore, with the Peruvian writer’s Exposé— 


‘© We have all reason to believe that, when Santa Cruz arrived at 
Lima, the wrath of Chile was not suspected ; for six days after (on the 
21st), the Chilian brig of war, the Achilles, arrived at Callao, and was 
received, not only as the other vessels belonging to friendly nations, but 
amongst the Peruvian men-of-war, which lay dismantled and unguarded 


* In the Eco del Protectorado. 
M2 
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in that harbour. So little suspicion was at that time entertained of 
Chile’s hostile intentions, that one of those vessels had only two men on 
board. 

** After receiving the usual visit from the harbour-master, Guarrido, 
the commander of the Achilles went on shore with one of his officers, 
and passed great part of the day with the commander of the marine, 
with whom they dined, and parted in the evening in perfect good under- 
standing. Another officer went to Lima, and had an interview with the 
Chilian Consul,* Don Ventura Lavalle. The Vice-Consul at Callao 
passed the whole day on board the Achilles; and, in fact, the comers 
and the resident Chilians communicated with the freedom allowed to 
parties of whose amity no suspicion is entertained. Notwithstanding 
this, the commander of the Achilles, during that night, manned three of 
the dismantled Peruvian men-of-war, the Arequipefa, the Santa Cruz, 
and the Peruviana, and made to sea with them.” (!)—pp. 15, 16. 


This, undoubtedly, is a novel mode of simply seeking redress, 
which is the reason assigned by the aggressors for this step ; but 
if Chile was jealous of the growing trade of the United Re- 
publics, and felt sore that their commerce, which had, previous to 
the Union, selected her port of Valparaiso as the first point to 
touch at, should now be transferred entirely to their native free 
ports,—no serious crime, surely, for a government to take due 
care of its own subjects,—then we can understand the abstrac- 
tion of the vessels in question; which, in case of need, in the 
hands of their proper government, would have sufficed to defend 
the mercantile marine of the Confederate Republic from any 
friendly interference of their neighbours. The manner, too, of 
the deed was as flagitious as the matter; the resident minister 
from Chile being implicated in it :— 


** Next morning, when this act of open aggression was known at 
Callao and Lima, the greatest alarm spread through the people, lest 
othe: acts of hostility and depredation should be committed. Every 
class, and every individual, was seized with terror, at an event so daring 
and unexpected, and a thousand conjectures were immediately afloat. 
Amidst this agitation, it was propagated and ascertained that the Cii- 
lian Consul,* after having been waited upon by the officer from the 
Achilles, as already mentioned, had himself repaired clandestinely to 
that vessel, taking in his company the son of the President of Chile, 
whom he left there on his return to Lima! The supposition, then, that 
some plot against the present administration had been formed, at the 
head of which was Don Ventura Lavalle, struck every mind; and the 
landing of Chilian forces, the pillage of warehouses, and, in fact, every 
sort of outrage, was fearfully expected. In this perplexity, the govern- 
ment despatched a messenger to Don Ventura Lavalle, intimating their 
wish of an interview. Lavalle answered, that in his capacity of diplo- 


* These italics are ours. 
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matic agent he could not comply with their wishes, but that government 
had the option to communicate with him either by writing or by means 
of adeputy. This was a captious reply, which increased the alarm of 
the government ; and as Don Ventura Lavalle had been received by 
Salaverry, as Chargé-d’Affaires of Chile, and concluded a treaty with 
that rebel, the conjecture that he might be acting in concert with the 
disaffected to the actual administration became the more probable. In 
this emergency, the government saw no safer expedient than to secure 
the person of Don Ventura Lavalle.”—pp. 16, 17. 


We freely admit that the Chilian papers had good grounds 
here, apparently, for protesting against so unusual a step; but 
every reader must hesitate to determine whether it was really a 
flagrant violation of diplomatic immunities, till he has weighed 
the conduct of the party concerned as himself preserving or for- 
feiting these immunities, and heard the following arguments in 
defence of this Peruvian proceeding :— 


** The objects for which a diplomatic agent is designed are, first, to 
preserve and strengthen relations of amity and good intelligence be- 
tween his government and that where he resides ; secondly, to see that 
their mutual conventions are observed ; thirdly, to prevent any thing 
taking place in the country where he resides detrimental to the interests 
of his nation ; fourthly, to protect such of his countrymen as require 
his protection. He is essentially a minister of peace, and the immuni- 
ties allowed him are no more than the warrant of that security and 
peace for himself which the country expects from him. He comes 
there as an agent of amity and peaceable relations, and he enjoys the 
confidence of the country, because the country believes he can never 
act contrary to these purposes, and in reciprocity gives him such privi- 
leges as to secure his safety. But, should this agent at any time abuse 
the confidence of the country, he has no longer any claims upon it for 
the continuance of those exemptions, because, by foregoing the primary 
and most essential part of his charge, he has forfeited them.”—pp. 
17, 18. 


This reasoning, we ourselves think, requires the support of the 
following facts in illustration of this particular case; since the 
term abuse the confidence is in itself too indefinite to allow an 
application of the argument in general :— 


“ Lavalle, when the arrest took place, was no longer either the agent 
of a friendly nation, or himself the minister of peace. His govern- 
ment had committed an outrage against that where he resided; an 
open insult, a theft, the forerunner of other insults and hostilities ;—a 
deed, in fact, of the criminality of which Lavalle himself was so con- 
vinced, that, in his circular to the foreign agents, written on board the 
Achilles, he requests them to suspend their judgment upon it until the 
government of Chile should explain the motives. This act, then, had been 
perpetrated with ais previous knowledge ; he had communed and com- 
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bined with the offenders; and he was pointed out by the unanimous 
voice of the people as the most culpable. The government, neverthe- 
less, still reluctant to break the bond, requests of him an interview. 
He refuses it, because he knows that the object of this interview is to 
draw from him an explanation of his conduct ; and he refuses, under an 
insidious pretext, for the request had nothing incompatible with the dig- 
nity of diplomatic rank ; on the contrary, Lavalle, refusing to comply 
with it, has overlooked one of the first duties of his charge; because, 
in the same way that governments cannot deny access to diplomatic 
agents, these are bound to make themselves accessible either personally 
or by writing ; and any government has, on this principle, an undoubted 
right to demand the presence of a diplomatic agent when this becomes 
expedient. We therefore contend that, under all these circumstances, 
the arrest does not participate of the character which the Chilians, as 
well as those unacquainted with the preceding incidents, charge it with, 
Lavalle having, by his connivance at the outrage perpetrated against 
the country, and by his subsequent conduct, forfeited his rights as a 
diplomatist. 

** But so willing was the government to forget Sefior Lavalle’s tres- 
passes, that no sooner was the non-existence of a plot ascertained than 


he was restored to liberty, and his arrest was less than a quarter of an 
hour.”—pp. 18, 19. 


The Chilian minister wrote the same day to state the order of 
his government to demand his passport,—which looks like preme- 


ditated, preconcerted hostility—and to beg that it might be sent 
that day, August 22, 1836 ; which was accordingly done, accom- 
panied by the following note from the government of Lima :— 


“North Peruvian State, Protectoral Palace, 
** Lima, August 22nd, 1836. 

“ The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has received the note 
of the Consul-General of Chile, dated this day, in which he informs 
H. E. of having received orders from the government of Chile to with- 
draw from Peru, and in consequence of which the consul-general 
requests to have his passport this very day. 

** The undersigned has been directed by H. E. the Protector to fur- 
nish the consul-general with his passport, and to state that, although the 
scandalous deed perpetrated at Callao last night by the Achilles author- 
izes H. E. to take the most prompt and severe measures of retaliation 
against a government which, by such an act of piracy, has become an 
outlaw in the rights of nations; H. E., faithful to the principles of 
moderation he has adopted for the management of external affairs, will 
for the present abstain from any act of hostility against the Chilians 
resident in this state, or against the consul-general. But it is his wish 
that the consul-general should be made to understand, that the govern- 
ment over which H. E. presides, possesses all the means, as well as reso- 
lution and energy, to demand a satisfaction equal to the insult received, 
and to prevent the future violations of his territory; and that, should 
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fresh insults be offered, or the Chilians resident in Peru attempt to dis- 
turb the quiet of the country, the most severe measures will be taken, 

“‘ Enclosing the passport to the consul-general, H. E. wishes him also 
to be apprized, that his quitting this territory must take place to-day 
without fail. 

“ The undersigned concludes, assuring Sefior Lavalle of his respect, 
&e. (Signed) “ Pio pe Tristan.” 

“ At four o’clock p. m. of the same day, the few officers and men of 
the Arequipeiia were sent ashore in a lighter belonging to the Achilles, 


and the following note from Garrido, delivered to the minister of 
marine :— 


“On board the Achilles, two miles to leeward of the 
Island of S. Lorenzo,— August 22nd, 1836, 

“‘ The inexplicable conduct of your government has put mine under 
the necessity of adopting, as means of defence, the measure of which 
you must have heard through other channels. It is the intention of the 
Chilian government to retain the vessels of which I have taken posses- 
sion, as pledges of peace from the Peruvian government, and perhaps, 
with the intention of delivering them up again when sufficient securities 
of peace be otherwise. given. ‘Those individuals captured in the Are- 
quipefia, who have not been willing to enlist themselves under the Chilian 
flag, ave allowed, to return to the service of your government, and _ the 
same consideration will be had with those on board the Santa Cruz, 
when that vessel joins us. 

**I hope you will allow D. Ventura Lavalle, Chargé d’Affaires of 
Chile, with his goods, and the Chilians who choose to accompany him, 
to pass on board the Achilles. God bless you ! 


(Signed) “ Vicrorino Garrtvo.” 


To this last note are attached the following pertinent re- 
marks :— 


** Tt will be observed, in the first line of this document, that Garrido 
gives, as the cause of his conduct, the inexplicable conduct of the Peru- 
vian government. But how did they know it was inexplicable before 
they demanded any explanation? The Government of Peru had not 
been called upon by that of Chile to give any explanations, and the act 
we have just described was committed before any of the means by which 
civilized nations in our days seek to obtain redress had been resorted to ; 
moreover, it was committed in direct contradiction to the address of the 
President of Chile to the assembly, in which it is declared, ‘ that until 
irrefragable proofs of the culpability of the Peruvian government were 
obtained, Chile would not proceed to any act of hostility.” We ask 
now, were these proofs found when the Achilles pillaged the port of 
Callao? Have they been obtained since? Where, and how ?’’—pp. 
20, 21. 


The proposed intervention of the British Consul, at the re- 
quest of the British merchants, was acceded to; a convention was 
agreed to on board his Britannic Majesty’s vessel the Talbot for 
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cessation of hostilities, till both governments could explain, 2 
hours being allowed for the Peruvian President’s signature, and 
50 days for Chile. The Chilians, therefore, took off the captured 
vessels, and their Consul Lavalle relanded, to arrange his private 
affairs. The Peruvian answer of consent was obtained imme- 
diately, in the following note :— 


“ Seeing no rational motives for engaging the Republics of Peru and 
Chile in a war that would be prejudicial without being decisive, the 
Government of Peru, being immutable in their peaceful views, and 
wishing to give every facility to such explanations as are necessary upon 
a subject of so much moment, I approve of this convention.”—p. 23. 


On the SOth September, the Peruvian minister at Chile in- 
quired whether the government meant to sanction the convention, 
and received an answer in the negative, based upon the following 
specimen of Chilian diplomatic argumentation :— 


** There having been no war, there can be no preliminary convention 
of peace ; and the most clear proof of the existence of peaceful relations 
between the two countries is our having taken, in the way of pledges, the 
Peruvian men-of-war anchored at Callao. Such measures, far from 
being hostile, are reckoned amongst the Jegitimate means of reclaiming 
justice, without having recourse to the extreme of hostilizing the nation that 
has given cause of suspicion.” —p. 24. 


By way of a commentary, we may refer to the capturing and 
enlisting of these peaceful relations when there had been no war; 
and to illustrate an argument which most persons will think re- 
quired elucidation, “ four days after this (on the 16th) the Con- 
gress passed the following decree” :— 


** The National Congress authorizes the President of the Republic to 
declare war against Peru, in case of that government refusing to make 
such adequate compensation for the injuries done to Chile, and to offer 
such conditions as may warrant the independence of this Republic. The 
President of Chile will make public to all nations the just motives which 
have obliged the Chilian people to adopt this extreme, after so many 
sacrifices made for the preservation of peace.” —p. 24. 


The Chilians now determined upon sending a plenipotentiary 
to Peru, but this plenipotentiary was accompanied by a squadron 
of five sail, “ because it was not just to allow the aggressing go- 
vernment (i. e. Peru!) to augment and concentrate its naval forces 
under the shelter of friendly intercourse.” The Chileno squadron 
was therefore charged to keep the ships of the different republics 
at a certain distance, until negotiations should be concluded ! 

The propositions submitted by their plenipotentiary were six 
in number, viz.— 1st, Satisfaction for the violence offered to Don 
Ventura Lavalle: 2nd, The independence of Bolivia and of the 
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Ecuador (i. e. the preservation of the political equilibrium of the 
Southern Republics): 3rd, A diminution of the naval forces of 
Peru: 4th, Commercial reciprocity, each country placing the 
other on the terms of the most favoured nation: 5th, The ac- 
knowledgment of the debt incurred by Peru against Chile, both 
during the war of the Independence, and on account of Freire’s 
expedition: 6th, Mutual exemption for the Chilians in Peru, 
and the Peruvians in Chile, from all forced contributions under 
the name of loan, and from being compelled to serve in the army, 
in the militia, or in the navy. 

The 4th and 6th articles are presumptive evidence that neither 
state could complain much of the other; and these, with the Ist, 
were open to discussion. Acceding to the 5th, as regards its 
second part, would have been publicly confessing what had been 
so publicly denied, and its introduction therefore looks like an 
intentional insult to bar farther negociation. But the 3d of these 
stipulations is clearly of a nature to preclude all arrangement, 
unless as the conquered receiving laws from the conqueror; and 
the 2d is even still more extravagantly ridiculous—a foreign state 
stipulating with her adversary for the independence of the latter, 
rendered nugatory by the very fact of that stipulation ! 

The Chileno squadron arrived off Callao the 31st of October, 
and the commander sent in notice of his intention to enter that 
port with a salute. Herrera, the governor, declined the double 
courtesy, and stated that none could land except the minister and 
his suite. To this “ retort courteous” the Chileno admiral, 
Blanco, replies by the following note, which we look upon simply 
in the light of the “ quip modest.” 


* Your answer has surprised me exceedingly. To deny the Chilian 
squadron admission to the port of a friendly state, and at the very time 
of its conveying a minister plenipotentiary, seems to me an act of hos- 
tility which I cannot account for, considering the relations of friendship 
(the old story again) which exist between Chile and Peru. You will 
please to tell me the motive of this novelty, the most strange indeed, inas- 
much as the ports of Chile are open to all classes of Peruvian vessels,* as 


well as to individuals, who enjoy in that country special hospitality and 
benevolence. 


‘“* Your answer will serve as a guide for my future resolutions, which, 
without this serious precedent, and according to my instructions, could 


only be peaceful, and designed to strengthen the relations of amity and 
cordiality between the two countries.” —p. 28. 


The auswer was sent accordingly, 


“* I have had the honour of receiving your communication of this day, 


* It might have been added, and however obtained. 
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in which you manifest great surprise at the squadron being denied ad- 
mission into this port. This negative is but the consequence of the con- 
duct of the Achilles on the 21st of last August, and of the non-ratification 
of the convention concluded on the 28th of the same month, and 
which had for its object the cessation of hostilities against Peru. It is 
surprising that Chile, instead of taking measures to enter into an adjust- 
ment of this question, which Peru has shown she desires, should send 
here a squadron, the presence of which can by no means be held a testi- 
monial of peace and amity, or fail to alarm. 

“ Peru, Sir, wishes for peace, because it is under the shield of peace 
that the prosperity of nations grows. There is no sacrifice, excepting 
that of its honour, that this country will not make to obtain it; but in 
the meanwhile I must inform you, that unless I receive fresh instructions 
from my government, I shall not deviate from this line of conduct.”— 
p- 29. 


To this Blanco replies by requesting to be at once admitted, 
with his fleet, as the forces of a friendly nation; as a proof of 
which, he observes— 


“ The embargo (emparco!) of the Peruvian vessels, besides being 
made according to the most strict principles of justice, was, as you well 
know, the necessary consequence of Peru having made use of its naval 
forces to destroy the liberty, and even the independence, of Chile, 
plunging it in all the horrors of a civil war.”—p. 30. 


To this very satisfactory statement the Peruvian governor some- 
what drily replies, that— 


“ The instructions he has had with respect to the squadron under your 
command are not to allow it to come within cannon-shot of the port, 
because government, being the guardian of the national interests, must 
not give occasion to the repetition of acts like that which you term an 
embargo.” —p. 33. 


We need take but two extracts more from this correspondence, 
perhaps unique in the annals of diplomacy. The Peruvian 
government requiring a promise that the Chileno squadron, in 
retiring, as proposed, from the coasts of the North and South 
Peruvian States, will not commit any act of hostility, capture, 
EMBARGO, OF DETENTION, (are these synonyms of peace?) on 
the property of the said slates and their subjects: to this the 
Chilian diplomatist replies,— 


“I am sorry it is not in my power to accede to this new request, be- 
cause you must know that, although I am satisfied, nay certain, of the 
peaceful and sincere intentions of my government, J could not grant such a 
promise without their special orders and instructions.” —p. 35. 


The plenipotentiary then, at great length, assured the Peru- 
vian General de Tristan, “ that, his mission being unconcluded, 
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it is most probable that the squadron will return to the coast of 
Peru, and prevent the re-union and augmentation of the naval 
forces of that republic; that, in his note of the 3rd, he had not 
mentioned, directly or indirectly, the absolute departure of the 
squadron from the coast of Peru, but merely and indefinitely its 
retiring from Callao; that any pretensions of the government of 
Peru with respect to the squadron might be made the subject of 
a preliminary agreement after his landing, provided Peru should 
ensure to the squadron the retaining of its present advantageous 
position; and finally, that he should wish to ascertain if the 
minister, in employing the words peaceful usages, had excepted 
from their meaning the conveyance of communications to the 
squadron ;” and withdrew from the coast. 

We deem it absolutely unnecessary to add a word to these ex- 
tracts, since never did facts speak more clearly for themselves of 
moderation on one side and presumptuous insolence on the other, 
It could only be a government confiding in its own strength, in 
the justice of its cause, and the reasonableness of its views, that 
would bear so much of provocation from a state that could inspire 
so little of serious alarm. 

We need not touch upon the allusions to the conduct of the 
Chilian government at home, for this forms no part of our sub- 
ject; and we now turn to the manifesto of Buenos Ayres against 
Santa Cruz. 

We were not a little surprised at the grounds upon which, we 
found by the English newspapers, the government of Buenos 
Ayres bases its proceedings. We can discover, neither in the 
extracts they furnish, nor in the original document, anything be- 
yond bare assertion, without attempt at argument or at proof. 
We give the material portions of the official declaration of war 
as they are given in the Morning Herald of August 23, 1837. 


“The government charged with the foreign affairs of the republic, in 
the name and on behalf of the Argentine confederation, considering, 

“That the occupation of Peru by a Bolivian army is not founded on 
any right, except that of an illegal, null, and criminal treaty, stipulated 
and signed by a Peruvian general, without power, and without authority, 
to deliver up his country to a foreigner ; 

‘That General Santa Cruz has, with the force under his command, 
dilacerated Peru, aad arrogated to himself an absolute power, sanctioned 
by diminutive and incompetent assemblies ; 

“That this scandalous proceeding attacks the principle of popular 
sovereignty, which all the republics of South America recognize as the 
basis of their institutions ; 

“That the intervention of Geveral Santa Cruz to change the political 
order of Peru is a criminal aggression against the liberty and independ- 
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ence of the American states, and a notorious infringement of the law 
of nations ; 

“That the concentration in his person of an authority for life, despotic 
and unlimited over Peru and Bolivia, with the power of naming his 
successor, tramples upon the rights of both states, and institutes a per- 
sonal fief, which the acts of independence of both republics solemnly 
proscribe ; 

“That the extension of such power, by an abuse of force, overturns 
the conservative equilibrium of peace in the republics bordering on Peru 
and Bolivia : 

** Considering that the cantoning troops of the army of General Santa 
Cruz on the northern frontier of the confederation, the anarchical expe- 
dition sent to Chile from the ports of Peru under the notorious protection 
of the agents of the said chief, and his simultaneous, constant and perfidi- 
ous intrigues, to create insurrection in the Argentine republic, confirm the 
existence of a political plan to render the independence and. the honour 
of the states bordering on Peru and Bolivia subordinate to the interests 
of the usurper ; 

“That the continual state of inquietude and uncertainty in which the 
Argentine republic is placed by the insidious conduct of the government 
of General Santa Cruz, causes all the evils of war without any of its 
advantages ; 

** And lastly, that the double and false policy of General Santa Cruz 
has rendered of no avail any guarantee depending on the faithful fulfil- 
ment of his promises : 

«It declares—1. That in consequence of the numerous acts of hos- 
tility alluded to and proved, the Argentine confederation is at war with 
the government of General Santa Cruz and its adherents,” &c. 


It will be sufficient to notice, that the two assertions of the 
fourth paragraph are entirely false, for the President, in his official 
answer to the proposition, accepted the authority only till the 
formation of a federal congress. This official document bears 
date August 17, 1836: and since it was public and official, and 
since it annuls the pretended violence to American liberty, it is 
singular that a state paper of such importance should not be 
alluded to in the public and official declaration of the government 
of Buenos Ayres! Why was it passed over? surely that govern- 
ment reads the Eco, the public organ of its rival. 

We conceive the charge of assisting the expedition of Freire 
against Chile to have been amply refuted, since the documents 
to establish it are not forthcoming when challenged—and we 
cannot assume as fact that which does not appear to have any 
existence. But this affects Chile, not Buenos Ayres. 

The intrigues, inquietude, and uncertainty alluded to, seem 
not so important as to require specification in the very document 
which, nevertheless, would assign them as sufficient causes of 
war! ‘The original Manifesto, which serves as a running com- 
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mentary on the Declaration of War, does indeed state these par- 
ticulars, and complains that the Peruvian President gave no 
answer to the repeated complaints of Buenos Ayres on this 
head. Now let us observe, that Bolivia formed at the time of 
the declaration of independence in 1814 a part of the state of 
Buenos Ayres; that, in a country of such vast extent, the capital 
being 500 leagues from this portion of the state, the petty towns 
had their mutual rivalries and dissensions for want of an effective 
supreme control—as has been the case with every nation in every 
age under anything like similar circumstances: that at the time 
of the separation of Bolivia from Buenos Ayes these quarrels 
existed, and were probably aggravated on both sides by the dis- 
tinction of nationality which then took place—that the complaints 
were mutual—Salta, Tucuman, Rioga, &c. all independent, but all 
confederated in the republic of Buenos Ayres, had such dissen- 
sions, and have them still, even with their own nominal chiefs; for 
one party are called Unitarians, from their insisting on the neces- 
sity of amalgamation of all these petty powers into a Central 
State, and their opponents have banished the leaders. Jujui, 
the frontier town of Bolivia, was, previous to 1825, in the precise 
category of the towns already named. Complaints of these 
dissensions have been persevered in by Buenos Ayres, and the ani- 
mosity originating in them is transferred from the petty districts 
to the two governments; but the charge of not answering these 
complaints is opposed by the public and notorious fact, that Ge- 
neral Armasa, after his unsuccessful mission to Brazil about two 
years since, proceeded from thence as chargé-d’affaires to Buenos 
Ayres, for the express purpose of arranging these differences ; 
but the government of Buenos Ayres absolutely refused to receive 
the negociator, on the strange pretext that his credentials were 
addressed to the government of Buenos Ayres, without the specific 
addition ‘of “and charged with the foreign affairs of the Federa- 
tion.” This was a singular objection for a government desirous 
of peace to make as an obstacle to all arrangement, especially as 
the existence of that federation had never been questioned by the 
Bolivians. Good-will (says the Scotch proverb) never yet stopped 
at the door-stone. Yet the government of Buenos Ayres stopped 
not only the negociation, but the negociator also in limine, for 
they would not let him advance, and they refused him passports to 
return. 

With this manifestation of their real feelings before us, we are 
the less tempted to give weight to the additional charge of the 
emigrant Unitarians in Bolivia being encouraged to scheme against 
their own government. The assertion is easy, but here again un- 
fortunately the proofs are entirely wanting. 

For the remaining articles quoted above (or omitted, as they 
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converge to the same point), it may be fairly asked, if the Peru- 
vians of the north and the south in their separate congresses are 
not competent to decide upon a dictator for themselves, how 
comes this right in the hands of Buenos Ayres? especially since 
they who did not (as it would appear from tite line of argument 
followed by the declaration before us), they who did not possess 
it, i.e. the two nations themselves, could not transfer it to that 
foreign state. The representatives of a nation, chosen by the 
nation, may surely be considered to represent the nation that 
chose them, better at least than a foreign power, which, so far as 
it appears, was never applied to in the matter. But perhaps in 
Buenos Ayres the principle may be different, and the represen- 
tatives there have nothing to do with the nation, and possess no 
weight in the political system. We are led to this conclusion 
by observing that the declaration of war against Bolivia and Peru 
is simply the act of the foreign minister of Buenos Ayres, the 
governor of a single province; and that the representatives of the 
nation have not even been asked to pronounce an opinion, still 
less to authorize this ultima ratio Recum! The “ concentration of 
authority so despotic and unlimited in the person” of Santa Cruz, 
however dreadful, has as yet not gone to such lengths of unlimited 
despotism as this one proceeding of a minister so jealous for the 
honour of the separate provinces of his government, as to bar the 
door against pacification because they were not specified in the 
form of credentials. 

And yet, if Bolivia chose to render her president dictator for 
life—if South Peru and North Peru severally elected him—if all, 
or either of these three states, chose even to make him their sove- 
reign—was it competent for Buenos Ayres to interfere? and by 
what right? 

When we notice that Peru, since the administration of Santa 
Cruz, for the first time exhibited both the power and the inclina- 
tion to pay a portion of her national debt, we are at some loss to 
understand what is meant by the dilaceration of Peru. Peace, 
we believe, is the nurse of a nation’s wealth; peace has been pre- 
served unbroken in Peru during the interval above mentioned. 
Now, would the foreign minister of Buenos Ayres prefer for 
Peru what he seems to desiderate for his own country in pre- 
ference to it, viz. the advantages of a war? 

One of these advantages has been already for Peru the neces- 
sity of withholding the first instalment from her creditors, to meet 
the expenses and the advantages of war. Yet we do not find 
the English holders of Peruvian bonds greatly benefited by these 
advantages, nor particularly grateful to Chile and Buenos Ayres, 
for forcing these advantages upon them in lieu of their money. 
The gain, we suspect, of piracy and plunder, such as war has 
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bestowed upon certain portions of the New World, however ad- 
vantageous to some individuals, have not been so much so to na- 
tions as generally to induce their desiring its recurrence. Blood- 
shed, anarchy, discredit, and debt have been the only results of it 
for them, and these advantages are scarcely worth what they cost 
to attain. 

We find it affirmed that the other Republics are siding, or ex- 
pected to side, with Buenos Ayres and Chile in the war. They 
have sadly disappointed this expectation then, for the Ecuador 
has offered its mediation for peace, which Peru accepted; and the 
two others have remained in perfect harmony with Peru, not- 
withstanding the “ fearful despotism and unlimited ambition, the 
intriguing restlessness and faithless character, of the President;” 
and though the proximity of this confederation is even greater for 
tangible purposes than that of Buenos Ayres, or of Chile, they 
have not yet discovered the perils obvious to eyes at a greater 
distance. Is it that distance magnifies danger when seen from 
Chile or Buenos Ayres, i.e. through intervals of 400 and 500 
leagues? 

But let us ask, is not this assumption of right on the part of 
Chile and Buenos Ayres, to dictate who shall or shall not rule ina 
third free State, as well as indicating the precise degree of power, 
and the mode of administration to be permitted there, any thing but 
the worst principles of the Holy Alliance, without its grounds 
and excuses? Were Peru and Bolivia, like Spain and Naples, 
in a state of peace before, and of disturbance after the great po- 
litical step they adopted, thus endangering, by their open ex- 
ample, the unbroken tranquillity of Buenos Ayres? Or, had its own 
form of government subsisted so long,* or so entirely united all 
parties in tranquil enjoyment at home, that they should become, 
like the Median Detjoces, the universal arbiter, per force, from 
the blameless purity of their long previous existence? Let the 
assassination, tumult, and bloodshed that, according to the pa- 
pers, have so often disturbed the peace of that country—let the 
depreciation of credit that has reduced their paper dollar to six- 
pence—let the Unitarian party, driven from their country to 
take refuge amongst strangers—let Rivadavia, Sarratea, Balcarce, 
men known in Europe for their intelligence, information, capa- 
city, their honour and urbanity, answer this—their crime was the 
love of country, the belief that unity is strength. 

The official protest of Great Britain agaist the proceedings of 
the Holy Alliance was sternly rebuked by the popular voice in 
England at the time, as asserting toofeebly a fandamental principle. 
Yet none knew better than the able and fearless statesman who 


*It reminds us of the long duration of Wat Tinlynn’s cottage—“ It had not been 
burned for a year or more!” 
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promulgated it, that the time was one of difficulty and danger. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal in convulsion; France still heaving 
amain from the tempest that had swept over her; Germany in the 
wild tumults of that enthusiastic excitement which had roused her 
youth so lately, and still sighed for an idea/; and Russia herself 
feeling the love of change and revolution spreading through her 
frame with daily increasing rapidity, and enervating her forces. 
The tone of England, therefore, was courteous but firm; her lan- 
guage frank, but weighing the circumstances of the time. Still 
the general voice held all this light compared with the necessity of 
opposing the dogma of foreign intervention. Has this dogma lost 
its odiousness or ameliorated its nature by a transfer from long- 
established governments to states like those of America, still 
reeking from recent revolutions? Need we say recent? Scarcely 
had the papers announced the patriotic devotion of the Chilian 
army to their superiors, and the ardour that inflamed them against 
the Peruvian republic, when we behold these flames breaking forth 
against and destroying their own leaders because they, the army, 
will not march against their Federated Sisters. 

But the war is not against the Federated States, only against 
their elected chief. It isa war of principle, we suppose, that is to 
trample down that first principle of nations, the right of each to 
choose its own form of government. ‘That this war of principle 
includes a hankering after the advantages of war is a fact that 
speaks rather for personal than political objects. And it is to be 
carried on against an individual, ‘The allied powers declared they 
would not treat with Napoleon, because from him they could no 
longer hope the blessings of peace. The two American republics 
declare war against Santa Cruz, because they cannot obtain from 
him “ the advantages of war.” Is this a satire ora delirium? Have 
the two high dictating powers so well paid the debts they incurred 
for former dissensions, that they can afford to carry on a war 
whose advantages are to be reaped at the distance of 1500 miles? 
Or is Europe to participate in these advantages by fresh loans, as 
a bonus for the loss of her South American trade? Bolivia never 
incurred a debt: Peru, but only since the Union, was seriously 
taking steps to pay hers: these countries are rich. Chile and 
Buenos Ayres are involved in debt; the former has actually pro- 
posed to pay her debt in 100 years,* and the latter dreams of 
no payment at all. These then are poor; the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation rich, in money, in productions, in commerce, in 
credit. Are the advantages of war held forth to incite the poor 
to plunder their richer neighbours? National independence 


* See the complete report of the last meeting of the Chilian Bond-holders in the 
Morning Herald, Times, &c. 
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is then a gem apparently of some price in Buenos Ayres. The 
tobacco monopoly of Chile was pledged for the payment of her 
debt to her creditors. Where are the proceeds? Have not the 
creditors been defrauded of these ? 

As to the charges against Santa Cruz personally, we are little 
interested in them. Every individual rising to power in a time of 
public convulsion is answerable not so much for the means as the 
end. ‘The mischief and misery that exist in such cases render 
every approach to settled government a blessing, not a re- 
proach ; and if personal ambition incurs no more odious accusa- 
tion than that of bestowing peace and restoring prosperity, it may 
justly be called the Vice of Angels. Since the three Confederate 
States have severally acquiesced in his supremacy, to say nothing 
of their publicly seeking it, it is clear that they are satisfied and 
tranquil under his sway, and do not want any one to be unhappy 
for them; the acquiescence of the people is ‘the principle of the 
law of nations. But, were we to enter upon personal inquiries as 
to the steps by which he rose to power, it would necessitate a 
similar inquiry as to the conduct of his rivals and adversaries 
under similar circumstances. He, at least, is not charged, even by 
his enemies, with obtaining power by popular insurrections and 
Gaucho violence, or with maintaining it by intolerance, assasina- 
tions, and bloodshed. We are reluctant, therefore, to go into 
this particular part of the question, less for the sake of Santa 
Cruz,—for his conduct, as we observed in the commencement of 
this article, speaks for itself and for his nation,—than because we 
would not wish to pursue inquiry in other quarters where it might 
seem invidious, 

We must aver, then, that, from the closest examination we can 
give to the subject, the complaints of Chile and Peru against the 
President of the Confederated States, are but the fancies of 
icalousy, and arising from two different sources: in the former, 
from the abstraction of previous commercial advantages, such as 
we have intimated, now transferred from her to the natives of 
Bolivia and Peru :—in the latter, besides the above cause, from a 
certain soreness at the separation of Bolivia, her richest province, 
from Buenos Ayres; the consequent loss of the situados, or 
money remittances to the latter, through the interior; the confine- 
ment of trade along her coasts, and the diminution of her chief 
exports (mules, hides, and beef,) to Lima, by the reciprocal trade 
of the confederates. ‘That these are the real reasons we are satis- 
fied; for, were the dangers of individual ambition so urgent as 
they are pretended to be, would the Ecuador and Paraguay culti- 
vate the friendship of the Peru-Bolivian dictator? We fear the 
trail of the serpent is too visible in the proceedings; but though 
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the necessity of warlike preparations, and the maintenance of 
troops along the coast, entail on the Confederated States an 
expense that prevents for the present the liquidation of the Peru- 
vian debt, the calumniated president has done what his rivals 
never dreamed of, i.e. evinced his desire of paying it: for we 
regard his ordinance, that the double duties, incurred by vessels 
touching previously at foreign ports, may be paid in the Confe- 
derated States by Peruvian bonds, at their full nominal value, 
however inefficient a measure towards the creditors, still as a 
proof of his honest intentions—the best that could be given, per- 
haps, in the circumstances of the case. 

But what proof or indication have the hostile nations given of 
their desire to discharge either their moral or pecuniary obliga- 
tions ? Is it in the pompously paraded restoration in the Buenos 
Ayres papers of the Order of the Jesuits? that body which holds the 
end as justifying the means ; which adopts in its practice all that 
is destructive in principle ; and with which confession is the in- 
strument that makes the very sacredness of home, the field of do- 
mestic enjoyment, the very fittest field of espionnage, where a mau’s 
foes are those of his own household? Has Chile shown greater 
faith or greater wisdom, by converting the funds that ought to 
have paid her creditors, to the purpose of importing Friars and 
Monks from Europe, with all the vices and horrors of monastic 
institutions, because her own sons will not devote themselves to 
those cloistered abominations? Do not these acts speak suffi- 
ciently loud for their authors? Where, we would ask, in either 
of these states, are the public works, the improvement of roads, 
the premiums for industry, &c. &c., so freely formed in Bolivia 
and Peru? We trust, nay, we feel confident, that the prosperity 
of these countries is not deferred for ever by the hostility of their 
enemies; and that shame, and the slow sense of justice, will 
compel these to accept the now offered mediation of Great 
Britain, so desirable for their happiness, and with the gratitude 
due to its author. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this political question, not 
merely from the injury which it offers to our trading interests, but 
also from the still greater injury which it offers to political rights 
and liberties. We have argued freely from the Peruvian Exposé, 
because, though long since published in London, it has yet en- 
countered no reply, nor any attempt whatever to answer its 
statements, which, therefore, we conclude to be true. That 
Orbegoso, the former president of Peru, himself yielded up his 
own power to be transferred to Santa Cruz, is a public evidence 
of the merits of the latter—but history reminds us, that in the 
world there were some baser minds, who hated Aristides because 
he was acknowledged The Just. 
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Art. X—Aus dem Tagebuche eines in Grossbritannien reisenden Un- 
garn, (Extracts from the Journal of an Hungarian Traveller in 
Great Britain.) Pesth, 1837. 


Wertz we, which we are not, members of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, we know no one thing that could so ear- 
nestly occupy our attention as the impression our national character, 
institutions, and domestic life, make upon foreigners. These may be 
ignorant or prejudiced, doubtless, at times; and, as educated under a 
different aspect of society, they may come to us with the same rea- 
sonable or unreasonable prepossession for custom or for novelty that 
we ourselves indulge in a we first cross the Channel; swal- 
lowing admiration in the shape of Institut, Academie, Pinacotheca, 
céte roti, hock, Xeres, Salmi, and Champagne, as if our national as 
well as individual existence depended on it, or deploring through 
classical or Gothic Europe the absence of a beef-steak, and weeping 
in secret sympathies for a pot of beer. 

Let none complain of the want of philosophy in bearing these 
mournful privations; for philosophy can but teach us truth: and 
what truth can she teach more important for us to know than the 
connexion between the body and the soul? an intercourse renewed 
every six hours at farthest, through the friendly mediation of the 
stomach. But there are different kinds of philosophy, according as 
the body or the soul is for the time in the ascendant; and to the im- 
pulses of the latter we are indebted for the journal of our Hungarian 
traveller. We are satisfied, therefore, to take our notions of our- 
selves from a human source, instead of requiring 

** Some God the gift to gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us” — 
and the rather as, in our Hungarian’s reflections, the placens imago of 
our existence is as little distorted as we could expect in any reason- 
able degree. Yet what is so unreasonable as reasoning man? and, 
much as the traveller before us uses this faculty of reason, we shall 
appeal with confidence from his judgment at times to our own ;—the 
maxim with individuals being, pari passu, applicable to nations, viz. 
that each is the best judge of its own condition. 

But our traveller is a philosopher; deeply imbued with classic 
lore, classic taste, and a love of nature. He was weary, he tells us, 
of European doubt and confusion, and longed for the East,——the 
cradle of mankind. He was anxious to forget the actual state of 
things; and to hear the voice of nature, not that of politics: for all 
which reasons it is perfectly natural that he should have bent his 
steps to the West, and come to London. Here he first discovered, 
for travelling improves us all, that he had exchanged the “ dark 
(blue) heaven of Asia Minor, and its transparent sea, for the fogg 
atmosphere (Nebelwolken) of England, which hangs like a p l 
(Leichentuche) over the earth ;” that he was close by the Thames,* in 


* This information may be useful in Germany, where a more recent writer affirms, 
in a Grocrarnicat work, that London is situated upon the Serpentine river, which 
falls, at some distance, into the Thames.—Is this the Schoolmaster abroad ? 


N 2 
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the very metropolis of commerce, “ where the unfixed and malleable 
history of actuality is wrought, as in a manufactory.” He was uneasy 
at this discovery, till reflexion came to his assistance, and taught him 
that “ the constant intercourse with calculation and machinery leaves 
man himself in the end nothing but a calculation and a machine.” 
The feeling of the lofty and the spiritual disappears, and utilitarianism, 
he observes, rules as in America, that father-land of egotism, that 
republic upon Bentham’s system, where the intellectual is altogether 
naught, where life loses its principal charm and brightest hues, and 
finally subsides into weariness: a hint as new as it is valuable for 
brother Jonathan, we calculate. This gnawing worm of life, however, 
is most unfortunately not confined to our transatlantic brethren, for 
it had embittered many hours of our traveller himself, and even in 
his native land; and hence we presume it was that he suddenly dis- 
covered himself here, as he tells us, in the very focus of utilitarianism ; 
here, where, as he had “believed, the body ruled and the understand- 
ing, not the spirit, which, in the words of Holy Writ, alone can make 
alive.” All this, however, was to disappear soon; for, once in Lon- 
don, he saw his error, and felt that it was not trade and machinery 
that lower our age down to the very prose of life through the aris- 
tocracy of wealth; and that the shopkeeping of the continent was a 
different affair altogether. In England he perceived that riches are 
the companions of commerce; not dwindling away, as in Germany, 
amidst tasteless buildings and expenses, but completing splendid 
edifices. No where in the world, says the traveller, are space and 
land so dear as in London; and yet no high, narrow houses are to be 
seen there, no crowds of close compacted streets, such as we find on 
the continent. No where in London do houses contain more than 
three stories; no where else are so many grass-plots before the 
houses and in the middle of the squares: five large parks occur in 
this city of the world, on the grass of which, in the midst of a world’s 
traffic, the cattle graze undisturbed, as though in a wild oasis of the 
desert. 

From all this the conclusion our traveller draws is perfectly naive : 
“ Certainly the English are, at bottom, a prosaic people :” nor do our 
trees and grass in the squares, “ our splendid buildings of phantastic 
forms, our magnificent shop-windows of plate-glass, Saline all 
the treasures of the world,” do away with the effect of our endless 
lines of cold, dark houses, lanes and streets, which, though broad and 
long, are witnesses of the thick and impure atmosphere of London, or 
efface the above conviction from his mind. There is, he observes 
with that love of system which indicates a German origin no less 
distinctly than language itself,— 


“ There is a reciprocal connexion between climate and architecture, which 
we find in every country. Beneath the clear heaven of Greece, on the fair 
banks of Ilissus, lordly structures and stately temples rise on white marble 
columns into upper air. On Rome’s vulcanian soil, and amidst hills between 
which the yellow Tiber winds along, triumphal arches rise, and prisoned nations 
have erected a Colosseum,—a St. Peter’s: in London, wealth and trade build, 
under a darker sky and a pallid heaven, endless lanes like single palaces; the 
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architectural style of every nation is brought together like the merchant's wares, 
and in the modern Babylon the foreigner is lost in amazement. The poor 
foreigner! he must in England feel himself a stranger; he must forego many of 
the opinions imbibed and cherished from infancy as unquestionable verities; he 
must begin again to handle and to learn what hitherto he has not handled or 
learned. He is in a land where all is new to him,—existence wears a different 
hue; the water of the sea that surrounds the British shores has something of 
Lethe in its nature, for it obliterates the opinions and ideas that we bring over 
from the continent. He comes to England, to a people whose political writings 
have given lessons to all others, and to a land of reform,—and finds conservative 
manners; customs sanctified by centuries of time; a system of movelessness, 
which, banished from politics, has taken refuge in the kingdom of usages.” 


No little addition to our traveller’s admiration of all this was made 
at Ascot races, in the first week of his residence here, when he beheld 
English women in their superb equipages and showy costume, such 
as his boyhood “ had admired in English copper-plate cuts.” And 
to the large sparkling eyes and long dark lashes, the rosy lips, teeth 
of beaming brightness, small noses of beautiful form (no way resem- 
bling the tower of Lebanon, we conceive), and roseate cheeks, 
shadowed with luxuriant flowing ringlets, which he carefully com- 
memorates, we suspect much of the prompt change in our traveller’s 
opinions may be fairly attributed. Next to the ladies he admired the 
horses. There was evidently no cooling down suddenly from such 
an excitement to plain reason: it would have been “ touching a cold 
key with a flat third to it;” and accordingly the philosopher flies off 
from England to Rome in the days of its glory, and the victories of its 
circus. He finds the analogy between the two nations so obvious in 
everything,—in their love of curiosities and display, their dislike of 
soldiery out of warfare, their combination of the sensual and spiritual 
in enjoyment; in the taste for science, the preference for shows, 
spectacles, and races, over the drama, &c. &c., that he cannot avoid 
the corollary that England is the legitimate successor of Rome! 
This is surely philosophy in a fog, whether English or foreign. 

But upon the subject of his next chapter the author comes at once 
to plain thinking. It is on the English Sunday. There are persons, 
he observes, who imbibe conjugal tenderness from the cudgel, and 
others whose religious creed springs from intolerance and persecution. 
In England, enlightened, practical England, religion is a weapon of 
war rather than a bond of peace :—he insists, we hope unjustly, that 
the whole nation is tinctured with this individual fault; that persecu- 
tion and exclusiveness are common to all parties and sects; and that 
the English sectarians of all kinds hate each other as fiercely as in 
former times. Certainly the evidence should be strong that takes so 
sweeping a conclusion; and the writer’s argument is not better sup- 
ported by the Witch of Endor, to whom he expressly refers, than by 
the single illustration he gives us in addition, namely, the case of 
Catholic Ireland; for none surely, except “ a thoroughly bewildered 
stranger,” can be ignorant that politics on this question give their 
colour to religious differences. On one point only of this questio 
verata can we pause to remark, and this but to rectify the error of 
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those who, like our traveller, err on a matter of fact. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in certain animadversions, expressly quoted the language of 
his opponents to describe them. This is easy of proof from every 
newspaper in the United Kingdom: and if it was not remembered by 
his antagonists at the time of that obnoxious speech,—for to forget is 
a Christian duty, often more convenient than to forgive,—still stran- 
gers, like the writer before us, ought not, in their own ignorance, to 
misrepresent the character of the British parliament, and scatter in- 
sinuations so injurious to a whole people, through their representa- 
tions, from misunderstanding the tendency of a single speech. 

On the gloom of an English Sunday we cannot entirely agree with 
our author, who re-echoes the commonplaces of its being ‘“ a day of 
mourning and sadness, when music itself is a sin, and an awful still- 
ness spreads its raven wing over the whole land.” Our national 
mode of observing the Sabbath has undoubtedly “ a visible effect on 
the lower classes;” not merely, as the writer charitably affirms, by 
driving them towards political and religious fanaticism, or to the gin- 
shops, but in promoting those family reunions, and infusing a taste 
for those tranquil pleasures which constitute the charm and the 
blessing of English domestic society to a degree of which the more 
superficial portion of foreigners cannot be competent judges. There is, 
we think, far more apparent than real severity in our ordinances on this 
head; and they may even err, though slightly, on the side of excess : 
but, while we have doubts whether society ought to be altogether un- 
hinged for the advantages of eating mutton cold on a Sunday, and 
are somewhat sceptical whether those who are compelled to walk 
all the week should in consequence be debarred from riding on 
the Sabbath, we consider that the attendance at worship, and the 
calm demeanour that marks the sacred day in England, are not less 
accordant with the spirit of the divine injunction than the continental 
tradesman labouring up to two o'clock at his usual avocations. 
There is perhaps nothing in the national institutions of any age 
or nation that so strongly forces reflexion upon the mind as the ab- 
sence of what are called amusements on the British Sabbath: the 
blank may be irksome, but thought will thus intervene, to fill up the 
vacant space, and leave its beneficial traces on the mind. And when 
we compare the numbers resorting then to public-houses with the 
vast mass of population that abstain from these; and still more, when 
we compare the few sots and drunkards within the precincts of those 
walls to the many that enter them for necessary and innocent re- 
creation and enjoyment, we have strong doubts whether any country 
in Europe has reason to pride itself over our own as to rational ob- 
servance of the Sabbath Day. 

Our author gives a description, lively by contrast, of the different 
forms of worship that he witnessed here, and all apparently equally 
novel to him. Though a Protestant, he felt deeply moved at the 
solemn celebration of the Catholic rites,.and was also much struck 
with the Quakers. 

“ Still and silent on the one side sat the men, with their heads covered; on 
the other the females, with their sober-coloured bonnets of silk.” 
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We hope the worm that produces it is not that from whose subtle 
doings our forefathers prayed to be delivered; though the fact seems 
suspicious. 

“ The walls were cold and bare, and destitute of the slightest ornament. For 
one full quarter of an hour not the slightest sound broke the death-like stillness 
that reigned around, when suddenly an elderly dame stood up at the further 
end of the hall, and spoke in a feeble voice. She had scarcely concluded, when 
a melancholy female form commenced a long speech, with tears and internal 
agitation. She spoke of love, of repentance, and of love again: to this point she 
constantly returned.” “I was sorry,” says our author, “ that this apostle of 
love was not ame (!) for her want of beauty counteracted the effect of her 


eloquence. The whole assembly seemed indifferent to what was passing; each 
appearing lost in his own thoughts.” 


From hence, and his devotion seems essentially locomotive, the 
author entered a Methodist chapel, where, as among the Quakers, he 
saw more women than men; but their dresses were elegant, and car- 
riages and livery servants stood before the door. The service, a 
mixture of hymn, prayer, reading, and preaching, struck him as dra- 
matic—scarcely less so, he thought, was a meeting in the open air in 
Smithfield ; where the preacher, a well-dressed man, with loud voice 
and violent gestures, gave a puritanical gloss to a text from the Old 
Testament. 

Our traveller remarks that all sects in England take by preference 
their texts from the same source, instead of from the New Testament ; 
and hence he infers that they deem the Deity a God of vengeance and 
wrath rather than of love. He adds that Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill 
has recently gained strength in parliament, and he looks on all this, 
like a true theorist, as referrible to the wealth of the nation. Ma- 
chinery and money-getting abase the spirit; the love of gain predo- 
minates in life and in politics; a reaction ensues through puritanical 
severity and sheer spiritualism, hostile to all enjoyment. ‘ This,” he 
continues, “is the darkest side of the English character, the snake 
amidst roses; for, should England receive some violent shock, the 
iconoclast disciples of Knox would pour forth in crowds to overturn 
every social institution, and to build a charnel-house on the ruins.” 

Such is the opinion, hastily formed perhaps, of a foreigner who 
from his station in society had the means of conversing with well in- 
formed persons, and forming his judgment by theirs: but we must 
pass over these grave topics, and therefore decline dwelling with the 
writer on Bedlam and the Penitentiary, in spite of the attractions of 
that parti-coloured costume so admired in the heroic age of England’s 
third Edward, but which fashion, somewhat more reluctantly followed 
in the present day, appears to have lost much of its interest in the 
eyes of the modern fair, at least beyond the precincts of Millbank. 
Neither St. Paul’s nor Westminster Abbey however, the Tunnel, the 
Tower, nor the Docks, nor even Barclay’s Brewery, attract our specu- 
lative Hungarian. Monstrous churches, he observes, that produce 
little effect, and are filled with tasteless monuments, are suflicientl 
common on the continent; docks, and breweries that drown whole 
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streets in beer,* have long had rivals in Europe and America; but 
the Colosseum, Astley’s, the Adelaide Street Gallery, and the Zoolo- 
gical Garden, are to be found in London alone. 

We may pass these, however, for our traveller’s remarks on the 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in favour of O’Connel, 
and presided by Joseph Hume, and “ from which the Irish members 
through delicacy were absent.” He gives a brief abstract of the 
chairman’s speech, and slight personal sketches of the chief orators, 
Hume, Warburton, Fergusson of Raith, ‘‘ who is known to the whole 
world,” and Attwood; and expresses surprise that from 6000 to 8000 
men of all classes should peaceably have attended there, and no con- 
stable to be seen—the object, too, being a subscription of the Pro- 
testant English for an Irishman and a Catholic. Much of this he 
justly attributes to the power and pathos of the Irish Melodies, so 
popular in the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of the fashionable world. 
In fact, to make the songs of a nation is to rule their hearts, as the 
wily Frenchman long ago asserted, and Moore and Beranger have 
proved to our hands. But to return to our author, his subject, and 
his reflections,— 

“ And O’Connel himself, but a few years since what was he? The cause he 
advocated was not so brilliant that its rays could form a halo round his head. 
Only the lowest and most demoralized class of the Irish were with him; the 
White-boys gave him their support; but the champion of religious liberty dis- 
avowed the Catholic bishops; the nobility scorned, the tradesmen dreaded his 
schemes ; a thousand parties divided the country, and in their private feuds for- 
got the public cause : but during the struggle O‘Connel’s case grew ever brighter ; 
a whole land ranged itself under his banners; the thunder of his voice rolled 
over the Irish Channel, and found in a million English hearts its corresponding 
echo. At length it became strong enough to support or overturn a ministry.” 

We must copy a few remarks on painting in England and France. 
After speaking of the Spanish artists, whom our traveller considers, 
somewhat whimsically, as affording a remarkable parallelism with the 
Greek, Indian, Chinese and Persian styles!—(he had previously de- 
duced Gothic architecture from the Banyan tree—) he proceeds, 
“The Frenchman brings all his vanity and superficiality, his theatrical affec- 
tation and display, to bear upon his work: the nationality of his countrymen 
never leaves him without a task. In England, on the contrary, there is almost 
nothing for art. Protestantism forbids pictures for churches; men of education 
are occupied with politics; and consequently English art is weak, effeminate, and 
unnoticed. Landscape painting alone flourishes; but it holds only the same 
rank as the idyll in poetry—a milk diet for grown men.” 

We cannot spare much time for the traveller’s western progress. 
Salisbury, from its repose and German prosaic character, contrasts, 
we are oddly informed, as strongly with commercial and manufac- 
turing towns as romantic life with large watering-places. Stonehenge 
naturally awakens some fanciful speculations in a mind so prone to 
indulgences of this kind ; but we must quote a passage respecting the 
music of Bath, from its novelty in a German mind :— 


* We have not heard of any catastrophe rivalling Meux’s double-barrelled destruc- 
tion some years since. 
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“ Tt was Sunday, and we entered a church.—How were we astonished as the 
tone of the powerful organ, one of the most celebrated in England, mingled a 
strain of sublime sacred music with a full clear and united voice of melody, 
which, from the accounts of travellers, we should least of all have expected to 
find in England! I wished those writers present who had formed their opinion 
of the musical taste of the English from the applause which the fashionable world 
lavishes daily at concerts upon the garnish of Italian song: this one circumstance 
would have convinced them that the metropolis no more includes all England, 
than the fashionable society of London represents the people of Great Britain.” 


From the above extracts it will be obvious that our Hungarian 
visiter forms his own opinions, and is not ashamed to avow them 
when they differ most from those of his countrymen. His seems, in 
truth, one of those wild and dreamy minds that evidence, equally 
with history itself, the oriental origin of their proper nation, and that, 
fraught with the love of the beautiful, springs ever from the sterner 
labours of judgment and comparison to delight itself in abstract con- 
ceptions, and only turns earthward when exhausted, and to prepare 
for another flight. He feels rather than reasons ; and, with the fault 
of intuitive genius, whenever he errs it is from a bias towards the 
ideal of his own thoughts. His remarks on Warwick Castle and Bir- 
mingham are instances of this; and it is impossible to grapple with 
fancies like the following summing up :— 

“It is childishness, but I really felt happy that the nearest road from War- 
wick Castle to Birmingham did not pass by Kenilworth. I regarded this as a 
favourable omen that the transition from the present to the future would be 
peaceful and unbroken as the road from the castle to the manufacturing town.” 


Of Ireland more than enough has already been said to render any 
notice of our traveller's visit to that country necessary here ; especially 
as beyond the natural beauties of the scenery he gives us little of his 
own remarks, unless in a conversation with a native: and politics are 
not our forte; Irish politics confessedly our foible. We can but 
touch upon his visit to Edinburgh, which, as he had compared Lon- 
don to Rome, he regards as its Alexandria, the seat of a school of 
Reviewers. ‘ Lord Byron’s satire,” he observes, “ has not hurt them ; 
and it is known that a severe critique of the Edinburgh Review caused 
the death of the genial Keats.” The story is just as true of the Edin- 
burgh as of the Quarterly, to which last the homicide is generally 
ascribed. 

To the Advocates, who form the principal society of Edinburgh, 
and their practised casuistical skill, “ which binds the creations of 
phantasy by the rules of art,” our author attributes that subtile vein 
of criticism, and habitual attention to rule and precedent that, accord- 
ing to him, mark out this city as the seat of puritanism and pre- 
ciseness. 

The poetical spirit of our author does justice to the unrivalled situa- 
tion of the city, its majestic rock, and picturesque castle, with the 
bridge and the national monument on the Calton Hill. Alas! the 
prototype of the Parthenon did not fail from want of funds under 
Pericles. He bestows some pages on the lavish beauties of situation 
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and prospect that render Edinburgh unique; yet, while admitting the 
beauty of the new town and its public edifices, he holds them deficient 
in originality, and but a cold imitation of the Greek. But this surely 
is as it should be, according to his own maxim, that architecture every 
where harmonizes with climate. 


We must find room for a few remarks on our literature, in which 


there is much truth, though the political impress is, to our thinking, 
exaggerated.— 


“‘ The vocation of a critic here is different from the rest of Europe, where the 
public looks on at reviewer and author as the Romans on their gladiatorial 
shows.—In England, on the contrary, all takes the stamp of politics. Here 
criticism is a political engine, and the heavy ordnance of reviews is used to 
breach the walls of aristocracy or democracy when the musquetry of the journals 
is of no further avail. The pages of the reviews are the first practice of the 
future statesman, and in these he prepares himself for the contest he is to carry 
on hereafter in parliament. ‘ Who would write,’ says Lord Byron in his journal, 
‘if he had any thing else to do?’ This is the device of English authorship, 
which regards writing but in its effects, and the Word as mother to the Deed. 
This feeling acts upon poetry and destroys it, for poetry expires the moment she 
becomes the tool of party.” 


Again,— 


“In England public life affects poetry; round the fairest flowers of Thomas 
Moore’s genius, and the novels of Bulwer, Mrs. Trollope, and Lady Morgan, 
winds the snake of politics; so that the reader feels uncomfortable, and is often 
in doubt whether the Hesperian apples of poesy are not gathered from the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. Hence it arises that in general only 
young people, ladies, and effeminate characters interfere with lighter literature, 
all skill and talent finding ample room for Action in England. The present 
literary poverty of the country is a proof of the internal feeling of the nation ; 
and is the less to be regretted, since the aim of its existence is to trade, not to 
write.” 

“ Such is perhaps the real position of the English eritics, to whom the confused 
tone of French literature appears so singular that they cannot comprehend it, 
and will not trouble themselves with this utter chaos of ideas after being accus- 
tomed to the decided language and clear perspicuity of England. French lite- 
rature is also in a singular crisis, and who can augur of its next phase, when even 
a mind like Victor Hugo’s doubts whether the obscurity that hovers over France 
is the forerunner of night, or shall produce day from its womb! This uncer- 
tainty has given to French talent the leaden impress of insignificance, and de- 


prived it at once of the freshness of opening life and of the perfection of its 
decline.” 


We can extract but a few lines more, to show the impression which 
England left upon the candid traveller. After enumerating the cour- 
tesies he had received, and the treasures of art and nature everywhere 
freely offered to his inspection, as well as some personal attentions, 
shown by an utter stranger, he proceeds,— 


“These kindnesses occur so often amongst the educated classes that we are 
tempted to believe that the writers who complain of the rudeness and incivility 
of the English could never have mixed with the gentry. It is only the populace 
of England that is brutal and uncivilized; and this is but a proof of the healthi- 
ness and the independence of the lower classes.” 
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As he quitted our shores he tells us,— 


“So long as the English coast remained in sight we kept looking back upon 
it, and as it faded in the distance we exclaimed with full hearts, 


Old England for ever!” 


We have bestowed some little time on this volume, not only from 
the talents and station of its writer, but also as the first of his country- 
men, to our knowledge, who has given his candid opinion of England 
from actual inspection of its state. That it is on the whole decidedly 
favourable to us is flattering to our national feeling, and on the cause 
of any of its errors we have already remarked. The country of the 
author in itself renders the book an object of curiosity ; and that it 
does not in a single line of its light and airy pages indulge the vulgar 
vanity of parading acquaintanceship and betraying domesticity is a 
proof that the writer’s mind does honour to his rank in society. Many 
hints for the improvement of his native land have already been adopted 
from England, and we trust the facilitation of foreign intercourse by 
canals will tempt more than one kindred spirit among his countrymen 
to enlarge his sphere of observation and our own by a visit of the 
Magyar to our shores. 


Arr. XI,—Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschriften von Persepolis, Entzif- 


Serung des Alphabets und Erkiirung des Inhalts, nebst geographischen 
Untersuchungen, §c. (Ancient Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions at 
Persepolis. A Deciphering of their Alphabet and Interpretation of 
their Contents, with Geographical Inquiries, &c.) Von Dr. Christian 
Lassen. Bonn. 4836. 


We have slightly alluded in a former number to the labours of Dr. 
Grotefend in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of antiquity, and 
to the opinion of the Baron de Sacy, that certainty had not been 
hitherto obtained on the subject. To the diligence and perseverance 
of the former, however, it must be confessed, a larger share of gra- 
titude is due, since his researches form a basis for subsequent inquiries, 
and amongst others for those of Dr. Lassen. 

This last writer is well known to the learned world as devoting him- 
self to the study of those recondite points of Asiatic philology, which, 
whatever their value to history, seemed till now to offer little induce- 
ment or hope either in the shape of discovery or encouragement. In 
conjunction with M, Eugene Burnouf, confessedly the first scholar of 
Europe in these paths, Dr. Lassen has already published some valu- 
able elucidations of Oriental antiquity: and he now comes forward in 
prosecution of those labours, to correct and extend the discoveries of 
his predecessors in the above-mentioned field; without, however, at- 
tempting to claim for himself any portion of the praise that he deems 
justly conceded to them. A slight sketch of the discoveries thus 
achieved may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
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Dr. Lassen considers that three paths are necessary to this field of 
investigation: paleography; the records of languages; and history. 
But we would say that the two latter must be more closely studied, 
with this object in view than appears to have been the case hitherto; 
and we must be allowed to suggest, that till the more ample grounds 
he is expecting from Asiatic research shall be discovered and ex- 
amined, it will not be amiss to look closely, during the interval, into the 
authorities and sources of information which we actually possess; and 
which, though familiarized to us under one impression, (we mean the 
classic-historical,) may and will afford us much of novelty as regards 
mooted points; provided that, in opening the volumes for this end, we 
also open our own minds to a wider range of impressions than the clas- 
sical references themselves have supplied to us. 

The tract of land lying between the Euphrates and the great Persian 
desert, and reaching from the gulf of Ormuz to the Caucasian range, 
was the seat of the early monarchies of Assyria and Babylon, of the 
Medes and their conquerors; it contains consequently the remains of 
that unknown species of writing to which, for want of a better, has 
been given the appellation of the cuneiform, or arrow-headed charac- 
ters. They are found on ancient monuments from the lake Van, near 
Hamadan and Ecbatana, at Babylon, and amongst the ruins of Perse- 
polis; but sometimes as forms of single letters, sometimes syllabic. 
They accompany everywhere the progress of that conquering race, the 
Achemenides ; and their proper geographical position is between the 
Semitic alphabets of the West and the Indian characters of Eastern 
Asia. No other alphabetic character appears to have been known to 
ancient Asia, according to Dr. Lassen: an assertion we must be per- 
mitted to question hereafter. It is probable, however, as he states, 
that the inscriptions left by Darius after his Scythian campaign, were 
in this form—as seen by Herodotus, and by him called Assyrian; but 
this with modifications: for as we know that the Assyrians used the 
Syriac language, unless Dr. Lassen can show that the inscriptions he 
introduces to us are Syriac also, we can only admit his inference so far 
as the form, or character, is concerned, and not necessarily the lan- 
guage : that of the inscriptions being, according to him as to Rask, in 
all probability, old Persian, and not Median—a hazardous conjecture, 
which we doubt entirely, and which we think requires good proof to 
support it. We consider that the Zend was probably the old Median; 
but suspect that still more probably it was a more polished and classi- 
cal form of the latter. That these inscriptions are to open to us a new 
language of which we have no specimens extant, seems to us, therefore, 
both gratuitous and chimerical. 

Professor Grotefend had proceeded so far as to frame almost an 
alphabet of these characters, and had actually made out the names 
of Xerxes and Darius at Persepolis. This first important and satis- 
factory discovery led naturally to others; and with the names of 
Xerxes, and Darius Hystaspes, we find, says Lassen, two words, one 
of which must mean king, the other, countries, though the grammatical 
form differs from the Zend and Sanscrit. The errors of copyists, 
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too, increase the difficulties of the undertaking. Dr. Lassen’s system, 
improving on the former professor’s, offers great facility; but we think 
some of his conjectural arguments in deduction incorrect. 

Dr. Lassen concedes the accuracy of the names discovered as 
regards the general value of the characters at least: though not 
always as to the precise sound of the character, and in this last he 
follows the system of MM. Rask, Bopp, and Burnouf. We think, how- 
ever, that the difference is not so great as it appears to be, and are satis- 
fied that, in some points referring to the Zend, Rask and his followers are 
at least as much in error as Anquetil du Perron, whose alphabet they 
condemned. Rask, indeed, accuses Du Perron of imitating too closely 
the modern Persian sounds; but he himself derives his own informa- 
tion, as he tells us, from Parsi priests in India. Now it does surely 
seem more natural that the modern Persian descendants of the Fire- 
worshippers should retain the correct sounds of their ancient tongue in 
its native land, than that it should exist and be found in a purer state 
amongst their fugitive descendants abroad ; the earlier portion, too, of 
whom had lost the sacred sources of their language. The temporary 
conquest of the Arabs, with whom the conquered and broken but still 
unbending Guebres sternly refused to mix at home, (as history and 
their known mutual abhorrence show,*) could not affect the native 
pronunciation so much as residence for ages in a different country : and 
that the new system resembles the Sanscrit, its assumed derivative the 
Greek, and the Armenian, with all its corruptions of foreign wars and 
intercourse, is little evidence, in our opinion, in favour of the system, 
but, on the contrary, very much against it. The cloth worn by the 
priests over the mouth, as he relates, would operate equally against 
the hearer in either case. It is certain, however, that, in some sounds, 
the system of Du Perron approaches nearer the ancient as well as 
modern derivatives; and also that our imperfect knowledge of that 
ancient tongue and its sister, the Pazend, prevents us from deciding 
with accuracy whether one letter might not sometimes have had two 
approximate sounds. We shall recur to this hereafter. 

Dr. Lassen contends that, though some portion of Grotefend’s 
discoveries are correct, yet he had not hit upon the true medium 
for prosecuting them. He considers the means to be, the shape of the 
character; the language; and the rejection of doubtful inferences. 

As to the shape, we must ourselves premise, for the satisfaction of 
the general reader, that the characters in question may be divided into 
two classes: the arrow-headed, and the wedge: the former is angular, 
or like the second part of the capital K: the wedge is narrowed to a 
single stroke: this last is either perpendicular, horizontal, or aslant; 
and is also large, small, and minute, according as it is used in combi- 
nation, 

1st. Suaps. If the angular, says our author, represents an aspira- 
tion, or the perpendicular wedge a sibilant, their application would be 
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obvious: but they both become sibilants in the name of Hystaspes, as 
s, &c. The cuneiform, in the shape of its letters, approaches no al- 
phabet but the Zend; and this one so very slightly that no assistance 
is derivable thence. 

2nd, Lancvace. This is the old Persian; it is unknown, and the 
modern Persian gives us little aid here. The Zend was the old East- 
Persian, or Sogdio-Bactrian; the old Persian, the Medo-Persic; and 
probably one of these two tongues was a dialect of the other. 

8. Of Dovsrrut Forms. Dr. Lassen, following Rask, points out an 
instance where the mistake of the character itself produces the mistake 
of a grammatical termination, which they affirm is certainly not Zend. 
We would ourselves point attention to this error, if such it be; for the 
ao of Grotefend is the am of Lassen; and this nasal form and sup- 
pression is less, we think, an error, than an indication of the equivalence 
and interchange of certain signs and their respective sounds in the 
ancient Persian. It is singular that an illustration of this kind, though 
not certainly in a genitive case,—though this, we conceive, makes no 
difference whatever,—should have escaped the notice of these laborious 
and accomplished scholars. We take but one instance out of many: 
the word maogho, or Mongul. The n, like the faint French m, is here 
altogether dropped, or else supplied by the very form objected to both 
by Rask and Lassen, and which, by an odd coincidence, very far, we 
are convinced, from accidental, finds a perfect modern parallel in both 
Indian and Portuguese; as nav used indifferently for nam. In fact, 
by the rapid pronunciation of ao it becomes the nasal m or n, by a kind 
of physical necessity. There is little extravagance, too, in the last il- 
lustration where we observe that various words of the Spanish Penin- 
sula are pure Zend ; nearer than the Latin forms to which they have 
been attributed, and consequently as old as the Goths, at LEAstT—pro- 
bably very much older. 

e must also observe upon the second head above quoted, of lan- 
guage, that since Strabo found that Ariana, Media, and Persia, spoke 
dialects of the same language as Bactria and Sogdiana:—a passage 
which in a former paper we held slight authority for the very ancient 
period we then referred to, but to which we freely grant all the weight 
it fairly deserves as an authority for the time when it was written:— 
when we further consider that Nearchus* identified the Persian and 
Median tongues of his day with the Karmanian, as only a dialectical 
variety—it is clear that but one language prevailed throughout Persia 
at the time when these two writers flourished. But the Zend, as we 
have formerly shown + by reasoning, history, and analogy, existed early 
in Aderbijian, and therefore we cannot understand why Dr. Lassen 
should restrict this, the sacred tongue, to Sogdiana and Bactria, and 
the ancient Persic to Media and Persia. We prefer Rask and Wahl 
and common sense on this head. Again, as far as our own inquiries 


* “ Thy diddenrov van Kaguanray Tspoind rs Mudixa siguae,” 
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have gone we are satisfied that the most ancient form of the Persian 
differed widely from the Zend of Media. 

Dr. Lassen seems generally ignorant of, or indifferent to, English 
labourers. He refers to St. Martin as making the first serious pro- 
gress in deciphering, though confused by the vowels; and mentions 
Rask with deserved praise, though, from the reason assigned, we consi- 
der it slightly overrated. To him, however, the discovery of two 
characters is due. Of Chardinand Kampfer he makes little account 
as copyists, Porter, Le Brun, and Niebuhr fare better, especially the 
last, who receives a merited tribute, in the following lively picture, 
from his hands:—* Nothing that he saw in Asia,” he observes, “struck 
Niebuhr so much as these inscriptions; he could not rest till he had 
reached Persepolis: and he staid above three weeks in the desert, 
incessantly copying and measuring the fragments. The height of the 
inscriptions, engraved on walls of old, black, and polished marble, 
legible only when the sun was shining, brought on a dangerous inflam- 
mation of the eyes; and this, and the death of his Armenian servant, com- 
pelled him reluctantly to quit the Persian holy ground, before he had 
drained its archzeological sources : the last night of his stay found the en- 
thusiastic traveller sleepless; and to his latest day the forms of these 
ruins remained ineffaceably impressed upon his mind, as the gem of 
all he had ever beheld.” 

We now remark on two or three points of Dr, Lassen’s researches, 
which appear to us erroneous, and illustrative of how far the exercise 
of learned ingenuity, on some questions, blinds the eye and the mind 
of even the ablest scholars to obvious facts and conclusions. Dr. 
Lassen tells us that, from what Herodotus states, the name of Xerxes 
and of the warrior caste, Ksatra, must have begun with the same letter. 
This (first) he takes from the old Persian form of shah (k,sah), and 
he tries the latter portion by the Zend arsan, or eye, making the com- 
pound term Lord-eye (/) an epithet, we hope, intelligible in China at 
least. But we do not mean our readers to go so far for an elucidation. 
Why Dr. Lassen should have rejected what he admits to be the most 
probable equivalent of the name, as furnished by Gesenius, namely, 
Ahasuerus for Xerxes, we cannot imagine. The Thesaurus of the latter 
writer referred to perhaps does not give a solution ; and, as it is not at 
hand, we offer our own. We suggest, that the aspirations strongly 
sounded become sibilant, and that the name, Xerxes, or Ashirashe 
(Ahasuerus), is only a different orthography of Ahoeroehe, the Zend 
epithet of Oromuzd. ‘The ahocroehe, with its final aspirate, would 
supply the sibilant sé, which Dr. Lassen finds in his way: or, if it is 
required, to reduce this word to its components, ahuro, hence arah, 
the ancient royal name, being merely Aur, Ur, or Fire, and signifying 
its attribute bright or pure, (this word is a remarkable derivation of 
mvp, or rather its Zend precursor peor,) and not in the first instance 
holy, as Rask infers; and sa, the adjectival-possessive or attributive 
termination, would suffice ; but we ourselves can hardly consent to this, 
Herodotus supports our opinion, for he illustrates the name, not by 
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epteinc, as Dr. Lassen observes, but by dpiioc, a fact we consider de- 
cisive: but here we must make some remarks on that historian. 

Dr. Lassen holds the correctness of the passage he has quoted, (Bk. 
vi. 98,) and we cannot conceive why commentators, like Beloe, should 
attempt to alter it. Herodotus affirms, that the name of Xerxes signi- 
fies in Greek a Warrior, that of Artaxerxes a Great Warrior: and 
some critics would fain persuade us that by Greek he meant Persian! 
It is just possible that Herodotus knew his own meaning and language 
as well as even his commentators: dpetoc, is simply the name of Mars, 
whom no one doubts to be a warrior, we imagine ; and apr: is, in com- 
position, sufficiently near to Excelling or Great for the Greeks and 
their historian to use it in this sense. The MSS. therefore, may well 
contain the obnoxious word, as Dr. Lassen observes they do: but we 
differ in toto from his assumption that Herodotus understood the Per- 
sian sense also. So far as it appears from the succeeding sentence it is 
clear, indeed, that he did not; and we affirm that arta is, like the Ar- 
menian varta, in the ancient Persian but another form of atar, fire; 
and that the compound Arta-Xerxes, or Art-Ashirashe, is an epithet of 
pre-excellence, applied only to the Great King,—the Pure or Glorious, 
as Fire. 

In the word Darius, “I lay aside,” says the Doctor, “the idea of 
Darhawus being a patronymic, since neither in the Zend-Avosta, nor 
in these inscriptions, can I find a patronymic.” He might have recol- 
lected, we submit, that throughout the East patronymics are unknown 
and therefore it was needless to seek them. We should be inclined 
to derive it from the Zend nevertheless; as an epithet or title of the 
Preserver, or the Preserved. And when we recollect that he was the 
restorer or introducer of the preservation of fire, according to Persian 
writers, we may find thence one source of the title; while the strange 
preservation of his descendant Darius, as told also by Ferdousi, would 
help us to a second, the passive meaning. 

Of the word wairyo conjoined with Qshahro, or king, the Persian 
Shahrivar, Rask confessed his ignorance. That great scholar over- 
looked its synonym, the Scythian viro, the Tatar oira, the Latin vir ; 
Man par excellence, as Great or important. It is probably, if Dr. Las- 
sen will permit us, the cognate of his w*zr*k; the form of y and of ¢, 
being in the Zend character expressed by a double sign in both cases, 
and not more dissimilar than uw and cc in our written hand, which, in 
truth, when reversed towards the left, they resemble. This word may 
not impossibly be the ouro of Egypt, and the wuzeer of Turkey, as the 
y or the ¢ predominates, 

We are by no means satisfied with the learned Doctor’s reasons for 
preferring the Sanscrit form for Hystaspes, as master of the horse. 
The difficulty between g, hk, and v in the modern Persian Gustasp, the 
Greek Hystaspes, and the Zend Vistagpa, is simply resolvable by re- 
calling the use of the digamma. And since the Zend name, which is 
most likely the correct one, goes absolutely to confirm, and still more 
by its genitive form, the well known story of a kingdom gained 
through a horse, it seems a strange mixture of scepticism and credulity 
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to reject an ctymon from its native term and tradition, and to ima- 
gine an Indian language supplying the first, and thus overthrowing the 
latter. We do not, in fact, see that Dr. Lassen has anywhere gained 
much assistance from the Sanscrit in these researches ; and though he 
notices, and it is a singular circumstance, that the aforesaid alphabetic 
system resembles the Devanagari, this is by no means a conclusive 
evidence, or even indication; for this last resembles at least as closely 
other alphabets hitherto unnoticed. “ Is it,” the Doctor asks, “ that the 
Devanagari is a completion or perfected state of other ancient defective 
alphabets?’ We answer distinctly in the affirmative: for we conceive 
the proofs are before us, though we cannot go at length into the ques- 
tion in this place. Nor does the Doctor himself find room in his present 
work for replying to two other questions, which he puts, and which he 
accordingly leaves to time to answer. We offer the questions them- 
selves nevertheless to our readers :— 


“ How is it that no traces of these alphabets (previous to the 


Sanscrit) are found to the eastward of the great Persian desert, in 


lands which Ormuzd first created? And will time bring us an expla- 
nation soon?” 


“Is this cuneiform alphabet simplified from other and more com- 
plicated sources, or are they deduced from it?” 

We cannot answer these difficulties here. 

We must content ourselves with giving the reader the result of the 
learned professor’s investigations, in the inscriptions whose meanings he 
has unravelled—though some portions are, as will be seen, still unex- 
plained. 


Le Brun’s Inscription. 
“ darh*wus. ksah@i*h. w*z*rk. ks&h@i*h. kséhgihindm. ksah- 
gi*h. d*ighunam. vistagp*igh4. put. 4k4m*nisi*h. ah. im*m. tir*m. 
{iOnus, 


“ Darius, rex magnus, rex regum, rex terrarum, Vistaspis filius, Achemenius. Is 
hance portam construendam curavit.”—p. 141, 


Niensuur’s Inscription, (I.) 

[Lines 1 to 7.]—* 4d*m. darh*wus. ksah@i*h. w*z*rk. ksah@i*h. 
ksahgihanim. ksdhgi*h. d*ighunim. tesim. psunim. vistag- 
pigha. put. 4kam*nisi*h. gati*h. darh*wus. ksah@i*h. w*sna. 
aur*m*zdaiiga. ima. d*nghaw*. tha. 


‘* Posui Darius, rex magnus, rex om rex populorum horum bonorum, Vistaspis 


filius, Achemenius nobili genere. 
illi.”—p. 146. 


[Lines 7 to 10.]—* &d*m. Ad*rsi*h, ada. 4na. a. par*ga. kara. 
tha. ayam. at*rg. m*na. bagi*m. ab*r. 


“ Posui debellator. Heic hi Perse ministri. Isti (populi) adorationem igni, mihi tri- 
buta attulerunt.”—p. 150. 


[Lines 10 to 18.]—‘‘ Choana, Media, Babylon, Arbela, 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. 0 


arius rex voluntate Auramazdis. Hi populi 
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Assyria, Gudraha, Armenia, Cappadocia, Capardia, Hune; tum 
hi Usgange; porro hi Drange; porro regiones he; Parutes, 
Agagartia, Partha, Zarange, Areiz, Bactria, Cugdia, Chorazmia, 
Zatagadus, Arachosia, India, G*dar, Gace, Maci.”—p. 152. 


[Lines 18, 19.}—* Zati*h. darh*wus. ksah@i*h. h*ki*h. 
“* Nobilis Darius rex domitor.”—p. 153. 
Nrensunr’s Inscrrprion, (H). 
[Lines 1 to 5.]—“ Aur*m*zda. w*z*rk. ah. m*@ist*. b*ganam. 
aq*. darh*wum. ksah@ih*m. ad*da. aus*d*h, kst*m. frab*r. w*sna. 
aur*m*zdaiigha. darh*wus. ksah@ith. @ati*h. 


* Auramazdes magnus, Is maximarum felicitatum existentia donavit regem Darium, 
Intelligentia preditus regnum adauxit ex voluntate Auramazdis Darius, regia pro- 
genies.’—p, 158. 


[Lines 5 to 7.]—* darh*wus. ksah@i*h. iha. dahaus. par*g. 
thiam. m*na. Aur*m@zda. frabar. 
* Darius, rex hujus terre Persicae. Eam per me evexit Auramazdes,”—p, 159. 


[Lines 7 to 11.]—“ anigha. niba. up*cta. um*rtiha. w*sna. 
auy*m*zd*iiga. m*nya. darh*waus. ksahgih*ngha. aya. anih*nd. 


“ Ei sit cultus propitio. Ex voluntate Auramazdis ex mente Darii regis, (sint 
preces).”—p. 160. 


[Lines 13 to 16.]—“ m*na. aur*m*zda. up*¢tam. b*rt*q*. ada. 
vigibis. b*gibis. uta. imam. d*ngh4aum. aur*m*zda. pat*q*. 


«* Ame accipe, o Auramazdes, cultum heic felicibus palatiis: et tuere, 0 Aura- 
mazdes, hane terram.”—p, 162. 


Note—Lines 11, 12, 16 to 18, &c. of this inscription are not explainable. 


XERXES. 
Nrensunr’s Inscription, (G). 


“ ksharsa. ksah@i*h. w°z*rk, ksahgihanam. darh*waus. ksah- 
gih*iigha. put. akam*nisi*h. 
“ Xerxes, rex magnus, rex regum, Darii regis filius Achemenius.”—p, 165, 
Niensur’s Inscription, (A). 
[Lines 1 to 5 imperfect.] 
[Lines 5 and 6.]—* ah. ksharsam. ksahZih*m. aonus. aiw*m. 
psunam. ksah@ih*m. aiw*m. psunam. fr*matar*m. 


“* Is (Ormuzdes) Xerxes (Xerxem?) regem constituit, felicem bonorum regem, feli- 
cém bonorum rectorem.”—p. 166. 


* ad*m. ksharsa. ksah@i*h. w*z*rk. ksah@i*h. ksahZihanam. 
ksah@i*h. d*iighunam. psuw*znanam. ksah@i*h. aaihaha. bumiha. 
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w°z'rkaha. duri*h. apy*h. darh*waus. ksahgih*ngha. put. akam*- 
nisi*h. @ati*h. 

“ Posui Xerxes, rex magnus, rex regum, rex populorum, bené parentium, rex exis- 
tentis orbis terrarum magni sustentator, auctor, Darii regis filius, Achemenia pro- 
genies.”—p. 167. 

‘“‘ ksharsa. ksah@i*h. w*z*rk. t*h. m*na. k*rt*m. d*da. uta. 
tamih*. apt*r*m. k*rt*m. aw*. dig*m. w‘sna. aur*m*zdaiigh(4). 


“ Xerxes, rex magnus, ille (ego) mihi palatium posui. Tum hoc ibi alterum pala- 
tium meridiem spectans, ex voluntate Auramazdis.”—p. 170. 


“aonw*m. mam. aur*m*zda. pat*q*. ada. b*gibis. utamih*. 
kst*m. uta, t*hmih*, k*rt*m. 


“« Conditorem me, o Auramazdes, tuere heic felicitate, tum hoc regnum, tum hoc 
palatium,”—p. 171. 


Le Brun’s Inscription. 

[Lines 1 to 5.]—** b*g*. w*z*rk. aur*m*zda. ah. imam. buv*m. 
ada. ah. aw*z*, acman“m. ada. ah. m*rtih*m. ada. ah. sihatim. ada. 
martih*ngha. ah. ksharsam. n*h*m, Adnus. aiw*m. psunam. 
n*h*m. aiw*m. psunam. fr*matar*m. 


“ Felicitate magnus Auramazdes. Is hanc terram creavit, is ccelum excelsum 
creavit, is mortales creavit, is fata mortalium creavit, Is Xerxem regem constituit, 
felicem bonorum regem, felicem bonorum rectorem,”’—p, i172. 


[Lines 6 to 10.]—* ad*m. ksharsa. n*h. w*z*rk. n*h. n*hanam. 
n*h. d*ighunam. psuw*znanam. n*h. a*nghaha. bumiha, w*z*rk- 
aha. duri*h. apy*h. darh*waus. n*h*ngha. put. akam*nisi*h. @ati*h. 
ksharsa. n*h. w*z*rk. w*sna. aur*ngha, m*zdanga. 


‘* Posui Xerxes, rex magnus, rex regum, rex populorum, bené parentium, rex exis- 
tentis orbis terrarum magni sustentator, auctor, Darii regis filius, Achemenia pro- 
genies, Xerxes, rex magnus, ex voluntate Auramazdis.”"—p. 174. 


[Lines I1 to 15.]—* m. akis. darh*wus. n*h. 4énus. ah. m*na. 
pita. mam. aur*m*zda. pat*q*. ada. b*gibis. uta, tamih*, k*rt*m. 
uta. tamih*. pit. darh*waus. n*h*ngha. k*rt*m. aw*siy*h. aur*m*zda. 
pat*q*. ada. b*gibis. 


‘* (Palatium) domitor Darius rex constituit. Is meus pater. Memet tuere, Aura- 
mazdes, heic felicitate ; tum hoc ibi palatium, tum hoc patnis Darii regis palatium, ex- 
celse Auramazdes, tuere heic felicitate. 


For the age that has found the key of Egyptian hieroglyphies and 
cuneiform characters one point at least is gained; namely, that the 
Zend is now, even more than after the triumphant arguments of Rask, 
proved to have existed in its widest pretended extension, against the 
opinion of some of the most learned of sceptics. 

02 
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We have noticed lately in the proceedings of the Oriental Society, a 
statement by its learned President of the doubts that, in England at least, 
attend the existence of the Zend language ; and which, it appears, is 
affirmed by English Orientalists in general to be a mere jargon and 
utterly factitious ; whilst, on the contrary, Continental scholars uni- 
formly support its pretensions to reality. We must at once acquit a 
portion at any rate of our countrymen from the charge of this incre- 
dulity, as some members, then present, immediately avowed their con- 
viction of its genuineness. It would indeed be hard to determine to what 
extent a system of doubt might not be carried, if, because we see imper- 
fections and irregularities in the only wrecks that are left to us of a 
language, we were at liberty to determine that, since we cannot explain 
what we see, it has consequently no existence! We imagine that the 
fact of the publication of Dr. Lassen’s volume has escaped notice in 
England : but, since the ingenuity of Professor Grotefend first caught 
the clue, the labours of St. Martin, Lassen, and Burnouf, upon the 
Continent, have woven the web into a consistent texture with the relics 
of the tongue preserved till now only in the Zend-Avosta and a few 
other fragments. Whether, therefore, the language of the Inscriptions 
is or is not precisely the same with that of those Parsi volumes, the 
difference being only, at most, a dialectical variety, such as ancient 
writers affirmed of the speech of the old Persian tribes, we know not 
how to escape the conclusion that the above opinion of some of our 
countrymen is decidedly erroneous, since the very rocks bear the evidence 
of a living language against them. 

But what is the language? it is asked. We answer on our own 
responsibility—Median. That some scholars, amongst them Dr. Lassen 
as we have seen, doubt this, and proceed so far as to point out con- 
jecturally the exact location of the speech of the Inscriptions, is by no 
means conclusive, we submit, in the state of uncertainty to which the 
blanks of History and Philology have reduced us. On the other hand, 
St. Martin, Bopp, and Professor Burnouf, hold an opinion nearly similar 
to ours. But even they, it seems, are somewhat embarrassed by the ap- 
parent difference of terminations between the language of the Inscriptions 
and that of the Parsi Books. 

While we utterly, and from the most perfect conviction, deny the 
proposition that the former is Old Persian, we think the solution of the 
second difficulty simple. The language does differ from the Zend, but 
merely because there is a difference in their date. That of the Inscrip- 
tions, which we shall call Median, being of the age of Darius-Hystaspes 
and Xerxes, whereas that of the Zend-Avosta was, admitting its purity, 
long after the reign of Alexander, and not improbably affected in some 
degree by the introduction and intermixture of Greek, during the troubled 
times of his successors. Since the fugitive Guebres of India received 
their sacred Books, as it is asserted, from Persia long after their separation, 
it is clear that, to read it, they must have retained their native language : 
but since they had not the written volumes of their ancient tongue till 


then, is it not probable that their speech and pronunciation became 
tinctured with those of Hindostan? 
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It is not to be wondered at if some doubts have occurred in the minds 
of the eminent scholars we have mentioned above, as to the precise 
nature of the language in which the Inscriptions are written, and that 
differences of opinion have existed as to the value of its characters or 
letters. The more carefully we examine the subject by a comparison of 
several Inscriptions, some of them, as M. Burnouf remarks, similar, if 
not identical, the more thoroughly shall we be convinced that the slight 
differences which alone prevent their absolute identity, springs from 
the substitution of one form of orthography for another, and from 
positive changes of letters. These varieties do not appear accidental, 
though they have given rise to great confusion. On the contrary, 
they appear to have been based upon established rules, framed with a 
nicety that argues in favour of a highly cultivated state of grammatical 
science in a very remote age of Persian history, and forming, we do not 
hesitate to say, a prototype of the Sanscrit. We are strongly inclined to 
espouse several letters of Grotefend’s system; some from the general 
admission of their value—some that differ from Dr. Lassen’s arrange- 
ment,—but that support and bear out beyond all contradiction the facts 
we have just stated, so important for the history of language. 

As instances we would compare the mode of spelling the word bumiha 
in Dr. Lassen’s (Niebuhr’s) inscription A. with the orthography of the 
same word on the slab in the British Museum, In the last line of ano- 
ther inscription in the Museum, we find the i or a of Grotefend per- 
forming the duty of m: in other places the m is substituted by 2, or nh— 
and continually the initial @ is exchanged for the guttural a or o after 
a word terminating with a vowel, or even perhaps an aspirate. Hence 
the different opinions respecting the value of particular letters are easily 
reconcileable ; and we would point out the remarkable instance of the 
Ghain, which, often used as ng, nh, n, and m, is also repeatedly put in 
the place of the initial a, precisely as sounded in the modern Persian 
word Afar, and evidently to avoid the elision of the Final. 

A language fenced with such extraordinary care from corruption must, 
in all probability, have adhered to the same system in speaking as in 
writing ; and thus we conceive ourselves fully borne out in the opinion, 
that the alphabetic estimations of Rask are not invariably to be received, 
and that his corrections of Anquetil du Perron are not in all cases correct. 
We rather should be tempted to admit the double value of various letters 
of the Zend alphabet as given by those two writers, corroborated, not 
merely by the dud yAwooal rapa puxpdy, &c. but by the unquestionable 
testimony of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

We would for a moment digress, if it is digressing, here, to utter a 
few remarks upon a not immaterial nor irrelevant question. 

With regard to the Finals of ancient, if not of modern, oriental speech, 
we think it almost a certainty that these, in many instances, materially 
differed from the value of the same character in other situations, i. e. 
from Initials or Medials. We cannot be satisfied to consider them merely 
as marks of the termination of a word in writing, because the same 
necessity would exist in words terminating with other letters. Since 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic, the oldest generally admitted language, hag 
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various terminations of words, therefore it is that we would examine the 
grounds of their having only a few Finals ; that is to say, of a different 
shape from the usual form of the character. ‘They would not want only 
a partial distinctness ; but when we notice that these Finals are, the 7, 
Kaph—the =, Mem—the }, Nun—the », Pe—and the y, Tsaddi—we 
feel ourselves irresistibly drawn to two conclusions. 

In the first place, by comparing these Final letters with their cognate 
Initials or Medials respectively, 3, 0, 3, », ¥, we find that the former 
are simple elongations of the latter ;—that is to say, a simple and obvious 
indication to the eye that the voice or sound was to be also elongated. 
And this proposition of ours would hold equally true whether the letter, 
as we have here supposed, was the first indication of the sound, or merely 
an imitation of it, and a representation of an existing usage in speech. 

In the second place, if we notice the value of the characters thus 
selected for a variation of form in the Final, we observe some pecu- 
liarities apparently strengthening our conjecture. It is here that the 
cuneiform characters come in to our assistance, mutually reflecting and 
receiving light with their originals, the Hebrew. The 4, 3, Kaph, has 
many varieties of aspiration or guttural force, K, Kb, Khh, Q, Qu, &c. 
The corresponding Cuneiform alphabetic character presents us first 
with two angular forms, denoting, as every where else in our opinion, 
(Dr. Lassen will excuse us,) a double or very strong aspiration; to ac- 
company the utterance of the fixed, or consonantal, sound, determined, 
a do not hesitate to say, by the two perpendicular wedges that follow 
them. 

The », ©, Mem; so strongly consonantal at times, at times so per- 
fectly faint and nasal, is fixed by the elongated shape to the former 
sound as a Final. Our knowledge of the Zend or Median cuneiform 
value of this letter is a point that may be disputed at present, and there- 
fore we do not adduce it in illustration here, though our own conviction 
is that it fully bears out the argument. It is also clear that in some 
languages it was, as a Final, both consonantal and nasal, for the Latin, 
which we deduce from the Zend, uses the elision of it before a vowel : 
in poetry at least this is demonstrable, and here first we find the reason 
of the rule. 

The }, 3, Nun, we find either consonantal or nasal; and in various 
languages the same rule applies to it as to the M, for which it is so fre- 
quently substituted ; as, for instance, in the Arabic, the nearest affinity 
to Hebrew. The double horizontal wedge, in parallel before the angle 
(or second part of a K) gives, we consider, a definite sound before an 
aspirate in the cuneiform character; and this legitimizes its general sound 
as et in Hindostan and France; while the placing another 
angle before the parallel wedge (thereby inclosing them) gives that sound 
which is especially preserved in the Portuguese nk. Like the Hebrew 
and Turkish &c. also, this Ghain is also Oin, the very guttural A we 
— to in a preceding paragraph, and settling the double value of this 
etter. 

The », 4, Pe, is nearly every where in the East confounded with 
B, and this last with 6 or v. The two small double angles of the cunei- 
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form alphabet preceding a long perpendicular wedge, give the soft or 
aspirated sound of B (which, reversed, it so closely resembles) to this 
character, and assimilate it with the ancient Slavonic, both in value 
and shape. The Hebrew Final, therefore, in all probability guarded 
the pure sound of p. 

The ¥, y, Tsaddi, is also notorious for its corruptions, as d, dz, dj, j, 
zhe, &c. The double angles of the Cuneiform, each marking an aspi- 
ration, and placed under an horizontal wedge defining a consonantal 
sound, show, we conceive unquestionably, that the aspirate thus becomes 
sibilant. The elongated form of the Hebrew Final confines the ter- 
minal to a precise sound, by elongating the utterance. 

If this opinion of ours is correct, all material confusion was probably 
avoided in Hebrew letters; since the Finals, for one class or portion 
only, were sufficient for distinction from the remainder, and advantage- 
ous for simplicity also. ‘That the Arabs extended this principle is only 
in keeping with the other complications of their elaborate grammatical 
system. ‘They may have done it merely for uniformity, but more pro- 
bably for the sake of attaching a particular value to the terminal. 

It will be seen that, in considering the perpendicular wedge to bestow 
a consonantal sound, and the horizontal as confirming it, we are giving 
cognate uses to forms that differ only as to the direction in which they 
are drawn ; also that, by our estimation of the vowel a, we consider it, 
with some writers, a consonant. We do so consider it and all other 
long vowels in the East, and have also a strong suspicion that this is the 
real sense of the ancient passage of Plato, that letters first in Syrian 
invention represented syllables. We hold this confirmed by the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, which, enlarging on the Hebrew, add, we think, 
vocality or aspiration to every letter; and, as one striking instance to 
illustate and familiarize this supposition, we find the 11%, A-U-K, of the 
Hebrew expanded into the Zend A-hU-Ro. We farther suspect that 
the European and general modes of pronouncing Hebrew are wrone: 
and that the Sanscrit will help us to its proper enunciation. Further 
reasons for this opinion we cannot detail here. 

To return to our author. 

To the question of Dr. Lassen, why no traces of alphabets previous 
to the Sanscrit appeared eastward of the Persian Desert—though not 
perfectly certain of the sense he attaches to the phrase “in lands which 
Ormuzd first created”—we shall attempt a reply by observing, that 
since the Brahmins may be fairly suspected of abolishing all history not 
their own, and the Jainas openly charge them with this, they are also 
open to the farther suspicion of abolishing any monuments of foreign 
literature, if they ever existed, in those places—which is questionable:— 
and it is only the learned writer’s assumption of what we should call 
Median, or Sogdio-Bactrian, that raises, we submit, this conjectural diffi- 
culty at all. 

To his second question, whether the cuneiform alphabet is simplified 
from others more complex, or whether they are derived from it? we should 
be tempted to answer, that it is probably not derived from any that we 
know; and that only an occasional letter of any other system is derived 
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from it: such as the cuneiform a, consisting of one horizontal above three 
perpendicular lines, which is clearly the Zend a also, and the Armenian 
e ; and which in the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing repeatedly occurs with 
the value of both, and, if we in common with others are not grievously 
mistaken, at times with the value of other vowels also; facts which 
sufficiently vindicate Professor Grotefend’s estimation of the character. 

We must also object to Dr. Lassen’s translation of m a m in all in- 
stances by the Latin me. We feel satisfied that it is only the elision of 
the initial in some cases, and that in these it is simply the word imam. 
The regular insertion of the same Inscription found in different places 
into the same number of lines, which M. Burnouf remarks, is not more 
singular, perhaps not so much so as the fact, that the orthography of 
these, otherwise identical, Inscriptions varies without any assignable cause, 
so far as our knowledge extends—whether from some unknown rule, 
some carelessness of the writer or sculptor, some difference of different 
schools, or merely dialectical variations, it were vain to conjecture. 

The subject is one of the deepest interest to philology, but we are 
sorry to find it treated with such indifference or scepticism in England. 
Whether from this last, or any other cause, we know not, nor desire to 
know, but we cannot refrain from pointing attention to the circum- 
stance that, of the works from which we would have fain elucidated our 
researches, scarcely one was to be found when we sought it in the 
Library of the British Museum. Notwithstanding the intercourse with 
Germany, neither the Vienna Jabrbiicher, nor the Halle Litteratur 
Zeitung appeared in its Catalogue, nor even the Magasin Encyclope- 
dique of France. To the labours of Millin and the remarks of De Sacy 
we have therefore no means of reference. But will it be credited that 
Professor Burnouf of Paris, on the deserved celebrity of whose re- 
searches into this particular tongue, the Zend, we should think we need 
not remark, will it be credited that his Commentary on the Yagna, and 
his volume on the Cuneiform Characters, though sufficiently long pub- 
lished, are not to be found there, any more than his treatise on the Pali 
language !—and that the only work out of several by this accomplished 
and eminent scholar in the pages of the Catalogue, is a Supplemental 
Pamphlet containing a correction of some of the errors of the Pali 
treatise. 

To these instances of omissions how many more might be added! We 
ourselves recollect, out of a list of sixteen Spanish historical writers 
some years since, obtaining but three from the Museum Library, and 
nearly all the remainder from the King’s! The private collection, there- 
fore, was richer than the ‘National in this important branch of Foreign 
Literature; and but for that munificent gift, the Pustic Lisrary or 
tHE Nation would probably be devoid of them to this day. There is 
a book, it is true, where readers may put down what is not, but ought 
to be, in the Library: and thanks to the zeal and activity of the Libra- 
rians, such works are promptly supplied. The fault is not with them. 
But surely it would be no disgrace if our Legislature, which deprives 
every, even the poorest, author or bookseller of eleven copies of every 
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edition of every work, to relieve the poverty of the richest Universities 
and the richest People in the world, were to provide something like a 
proper return, by purchasing from happier foreigners the works it cannot 
obtain gratis, per force, from them: and this, too, promptly, instead of 
waiting till it can drive a gratis bargain of its duplicates, many of them, 
doubtless, procured in the liberal manner we have just referred to, in 
order to divide the Credit of this National Disgrace, by making Strangers 
participators in the spoliation of its own subjects. There is but a few 
pounds difference between Economy and Meanness; a trifle between re- 
spectability and shame. Could not one person be found, at home or 
abroad, to point out what is most essential in the literature of other 
countries, and to see it procured? Every book entered, as now, in the 
Procuranda of the Museum is an opportunity lost for the student, a re- 
proach gained for supineness and enamel Would not £1000 per annum 
effect all that is wanted on this head, or must we wait to enlarge our 
minds till the walls of the Museum itself are enlarged, for fear our intel- 
lects should exceed its limits ! 


Art. XITI.—Grundriss der Pflanzengeographie, mit omer Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Vaterland, den Anbau, und den Niitzen der vorziig- 
lichsten Culturpflanzen welche den Wohlstand der Volker begriinden. 
Von F. J. F. Meyen. (Essay on Botanical Geography, with de- 
tailed Inquiries respecting the Native Country, the Cultivation, and 
the Utility, of the principal cultivated Plants which constitute the 
Basis of the Welfare of Nations. By Dr. F. J. F.Meyen.) 1 vol. 
8vo. Berlin, 1836. 


Tue reputation of Dr. Meyen as a diligent and judicious observer, 
already established by his interesting narrative of his voyage round the 
world,* must be not only sustained, but much increased by this new 
work; a great portion of the materials for which are the fruits of his 
own personal experience and observation, which enabled him to improve 
and extend what had been done by the few writers who. had preceded 
him in this interesting, but hitherto comparatively neglected, branch of 
botanical inquiry, in which, though the harvest is so ample, the la- 
bourers have been but few. At the head of the list is A. v. Humboldt, 
whose ‘ Essai sur la Geographie des Plantes,” | vol. 4to. was published 
at Paris, in 1803 ; his ‘* Ansichten der Natur” in 1807, in which there is 
a short Essay on the Physiognomy of Plants, and his Essay “ De Distri- 
butione Geographica Plantarum,” 8vo. Paris, 1817. Alate very estimable 
work is that of M. J. Schow, of Copenhagen, published in Danish and 
German in 1823. To these may be added, Wahlenberg’s works, on the 
Flora of Lapland, the Vegetation and Climate of Switzerland, and the 
Flora of the Carpathian Mountains ; and Mr. Robert Brown’s General 
Remarks on the Botany of Terra Australis. 


* Reviewed in our XXIXth Number. 
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Though this work is highly important to botanists, one of whom told 
us that he diligently studied it by day and meditated on it by night, and 
though it contains a variety of information interesting to the general 
reader, who takes delight in the beauties of the vegetable world without 
professedly studying them, our circumscribed limits will not allow of 
more than a few extracts. 


“ The entire mass of species of plants is in a certain proportion to the several 
zones of the earth’s surface; it increases as we approach the Equator, and di- 
minishes as we recede from it. Lapland bas 500 phanerogamous and 600 
cryptogamous plants; while Denmark, which is smaller but situated more to 
the south, has 1034 phanerogamous and 2000 cryptogamous plants. According 
to De Candolle, France has 3500 phanerogamous and 2300 cryptogamous ; 
latterly, however, above 6000 phanerogamous plants have become known, 
only from the East Indies, by means of the Herbaria of the English East India 
Company; and it is highly probable that more than twice that number of 
plants of this kind belong to that country. The whole of Europe, on the con- 
trary, though so much more extensive than India, has only a little more than 
7000 phanerogamous plants. 

“ It would be highly interesting, and even now most important to botanical 
geography, to be acquainted with the total number of species of plants that 
clothe the earth’s surface. For many years past there have been calculations 
and conjectures on this subject; which, however, have been always proved to 
be defective by the discoveries of recent travellers. At the death of Linneus 
8000 species were known, and now more perhaps than 66,000 have been de- 
scribed. The number of those in the Herbaria of different nations not yet 
described may amount to many thousands, so that the sum total of plants 
hitherto discovered may be 80,000. But if we consider what immense tracts 
of country, as well in America, as in Asia, Australia, and the South Sea Islands, 
are still entirely unexplored; if we reflect on the vast continent of Africa, 
which, with the exception of some totally sterile sandy deserts, is as rich in 
various species of plants as Europe and Asia are known to be, we may at the 
least double the number of plants already known, so that we shall have 
160,000 species. It is also notorious that many recent travellers, who have 
explored countries long since visited, have found such a quantity of new 
plants, that the above number of 160,000 may be very fairly increased by one- 
fourth, and we may thus assume at least 200,000 kinds of plants as a number 
perhaps pretty near to the truth. If the interior of Africa should be one day 
opened to us, and the mountainous parts of Australia explored, some of the 
most important points in botanical geography will be elucidated.” 


In confirmation of the above, we may mention that the Austrian 
traveller, Baron von Hugel, who was lately in London on his return 
from six years’ travels in Asia, New Holland, and the Cape, has brought 
with him a very rich Herbarium, containing a very great number of 
new plants, at has just published a small work under the title of 
* Enumeratio Plantarum quas in Nove Hollandie ora Austro-Occi- 
dentali, ad fluvium Cygnorum, et in sinu regis Georgii collegit Carolus 
liber Baro de Hugel.” From this work it appears that in the short 
space of three weeks Baron Hugel collected on the Swan River and in 
King George’s Sound above 300 plants, of which nearly two-thirds are 
new. We may judge from this what we may expect from his collection 
in the Himmalaya, the vale of Cashmere, and the dominion of the 
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Seiks. In connection with this subject Dr. Meyen has a very in- 
teresting chapter on Botanical Statistics (Statistik der Gewdchse ). 


“ If we range through this immense variety of plants we shall soon find that 
nature, in similar circumstances of climate, has produced similar forms, nay often 
the same form. Banks and Solander, as well as the two Forsters and Sparmann, 
who were with Captain Cook in two of his voyages round the world, were not 
a little surprised on finding about Cape Horn a vegetation resembling that of 
our northern zone. If we examine the vegetation of the plains from the high 
northern latitudes to the torrid zone, we shall find with the change of latitude 
a constant change in the physiognomy of the vegetable world; and the same 
change, often more or less perceptible, will be recognized, if in those torrid 
regions we ascend from the level of the sea to the summit of the highest 
mountains, which there so frequently rise above the line of eternal snow. There 
we shall in a short time traverse all the climates which correspond with those 
of sultry Africa, of the beautiful countries of Southern Europe, and those of 
frozen Spitzbergen; and in the same proportion as the variations of climate 
occur on those mountains, with the increasing elevation does the vegetation 
likewise change. The magnificent palm and the nutritious banana are no longer 
to be seen at the elevation of .7 or 8000 feet, but in the vicinity of the eternal 
snow of those meuntains we find grasses, cyperoide, gentiane, crucifere, and 
other plants entirely resembling those of our northern Europe. 


If we more closely investigate the causes which may occasion such 
peculiar distribution of plants, we shall find that they are sometimes 
such as appear perceptible to our observation, but often such as depend 
on the most mysterious laws of nature, the effects of which we can trace 
but by no means account for. If a plant brought from hot countries 
flourishes also among us, as soon as we give it in our hothouses a climate 
like that from which it came, we have certainly found the proxi- 
mate cause why this plant grows only in warm countries and not in the 
polar regions. If we take marsh plants from their vatural habitat 
and put them into our gardens, we see that they do not thrive unless they 
are placed in a marshy soil resembling that which nature has assigned 
them. Other plants which nature has destined to grow in the deepest 
shade, grow luxuriantly in our gardens, if we place them in similar 
situations. But the laws of nature are inexplicable to us, according to 
which certain plants can grow only in hot countries, others in cool 
shade, and others again only in marshy soil; equally inexplicable to us 
are the causes from which the various groups of plants predominate in 
different parts of the globe, and are often confined to narrow and very defined 
limits. ‘Thus we see the many forms of Cactus grow in the warmer parts 
of the temperate and in the torrid zone of America, but we also see these 
plants ascend in that continent the high mountains, and there grow in a 
climate resembling that of the Alpine region of our Lapland, though we 
- not find in the latter country a single plant of that extraordinary 
orm.” 

The preceding extracts are taken from the introductory pages of the 
work, which is divided into a few general heads as follows :— 

First section, “ On the circumstances of climate as the causes of the 
production and propagation of plants.” In this section the author treats 
of the influence of the winds and hydrometeors against the regular dis- 
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tribution of warmth, on the mean heat of a place, on its influence on the 
vegetation ; on the elevation of the line of vegetation in different latitudes, 
which, in general, coincides with the line of eternal snow ; of the influ- 
ence of the warmth of the soil on the vegetation ; of the warmth in spring 
on which the development of the leaves and flowers depends ; effect of the 
moisture of the atmosphere and the earth on the existence of plants ; 
on the effects of the currents in the air and water in distributing plants 
over different regions, &c. Second, ‘On the circumstances by which the 
soil influences the production and propagation of plants.” Dr. Meyen 
treats, Ist. Of aquatic plants, under the heads of marine plants, fresh 
water plants, subaqueous plants (submerse), floating plants (libere or 
natantes), lake plants (lacustres), &c. &c. 2d, Sand plants likewise 
under several heads, according to the influence of the soil in respect to its 
geological composition, its aggregate character, its nature, its state of 
cultivation. To this section are added further observations on the 
stations and extension of plants. We subjoin an extract from this 
part :-— 


‘* Botanical geography, merely as a science, would doubtless be highly in- 
teresting to the learned and to all well-educated persons, but its application to 
practical life gives it a far greater value. When a sufficient number of me- 
teorological observations shall have been made on the most diverse parts of 
the earth’s surface, so that we may have an accurate knowledge of the Iso- 
thermal,* Isotheral, and Isochimenal lines in their whole course, we shall be 
able positively to determine, a priori, whether a plant can be transplanted from 
its natural station to another given one, or whether this attempt would be 
fruitless; a subject which is evidently of great importance. We are most 
especially deficient in a knowledge of the mean temperatures at great elevations 
on extensive mountain chains, in order to determine what plants might be 
made to grow in those countries. The importance of this is evident, and I will 
adduce only one example. The great tract of the plain of Chequito, round the 
mountain lake of Titicaca, is very populous, and numerous fine towns have 
been built at that great elevation. But wood is wanting in that country, where 
an eternal spring prevails, where the fertility of the soil and ample stores of 
mineral riches might contribute to the happiness of man. We have indeed no 
notices whatever of the mean temperature in those parts at an elevation of 
12,700 feet, but, from the few observations which I myself made on the spot, 
and some others of Messrs. Pentland and Rivero, it might be inferred that the 
fir, the birch, and the alder would flourish, What vast advantage must the 
introduction cf great woods bring to those countries where now every stick, 
every stem, every board, is among the riches of a family; where the fisherman 
is obliged to trust himself to the stormy lake in a miserable boat made of rushes 
woven together !’’ 


The thir section treats ‘‘ Of the distribution of plants on the surface 
of the earth. with especial regard to the physiognomy of nature.” We 
regret that our limits will not allow us to make such extracts from this 
part of the work as we should wish to do, but there is one point on 
which it may be proper to state Dr. Meyen's opinion. At the conclu- 
sion of his first section he indicates, nearly in the same terms as pre- 


* Terms introduced by A. von Humboldt, meaning lines of equal heat, lines of equal 
mean summer temperature, and lines of equal mean winter temperature.—L, 
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ceding writers, the share that the winds, and waters, and currents, have 
in the distribution of plants, by conveying the seeds to remote regions 
of the globe ; but in this third section he says— 


“ If we take as proved what is intimated in the preceding observations, that, 
with the increasing warmth on the earth’s surface, not only the number of spe- 
cies but the number of individual plants, and also the improvement of the 
forms of plants, become more apparent, we shall recognize herein one of the 
laws by which creative nature has distributed the whole mass of plants over 
the surface of the earth. These simple results alone might oppose all ideas of 
the diffusion of organic beings by migration. There is, however, a multitude 
of other facts which cannot possibly be explained by the migration of plants, 
The Phleum Alpinum, the Botrychium Lunaria, and many other plants perfectly 
resembling those that grow among us, are found likewise on the islands of 
Terra del Fuego, though they are wholly wanting in the intermediate zones and 
regions. How should the seeds of those plants have migrated from us to those 
most remote parts of America? The climate is the same as among us; and in 
the subarctic zone, why do we not recognize what is so evident, that in 
countries so distant from each other, nature has produced forms nearly or per- 
fectly alike, because those countries are under nearly or perfectly identical cir- 
cumstances? In the diffusion of organic beings over the earth nothing perhaps 
is more easily recognized than the general law, ‘ that nature, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has always produced similar or perfectly identical creatures.’” * * * 
“ The regions of Alpine plants on different mountains are to be considered as 
islands in the great atmospheric ocean; hundreds, nay often thousands, of 
miles distant from each other, they have many plants quite identical, and most 
of their plants are at least extremely similar. [Low should these plants have 
come from the top of one mountain to that of another, where the same climate 
prevails, while these plants are not to be found on the plain, or even on the 
lower eminences that lie between. Such notions of the migration of plants 
must be wholly given up now that we have such a vast accumulation of facts 
respecting the occurrence of plants. * * * 

“ The accurate observations that have been made, especially in this country, 
have proved incontestibly that nature is still able to create as well imperfect 
animals as lower plants, without eggs and seeds; only organic matter, water 
and air, the indispensable conditions of all animal formation, are required to 
call into existence, with sufficient warmth, the organic conformation. If these 
inferior creatures are once called into existence, they propagate themselves by 
eggs or seed, till in the end they again vanish, when the external circumstances 
which called them into being are withdrawn. It has long been placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that intestinal worms may be produced without eggs, and 
the accurate numerous observations of modern times respecting the occurrence 
of worms in the innermost parts of the eyes, as well of men as animals, are too 
positive to be contested by hypothesis however ingenious. This is not to de- 
fend anew the doctrine of generatio originaria. The opponents of this doctrine 
have always alleged the flying about in the air of the little sporules of fungi, 
wherever the production of fungi in inclosed receptacles has been spoken of; 
but not to mention that this assertion is not founded on observation, for nobody 
has ever seen these sporules flying about, though — are large enough, we 
now reject all such objections, since M. Dutrochet has discovered that the for- 
mation of filamentous fungi may be induced, accelerated and stopped by che- 


mical substances.—( Observations sur l’Origine des Morsissures,—Annal. des 
Sciences Nat. 1834, tom. i. 30—38.)” 


We have no space to enter on this subject, to which we have called 
the attention of our readers; because we believe that the arguments in 
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favour of equivocal generation are generally considered as fallacious: 
The last 150 pages of Dr.Meyen’s work are devoted to a highly interesting 
and instructive essay on the history of the principal plants cultivated for 
the food, convenience and gratification of man; which are the objects 
of commerce and the foundation of the wealth of nations. We cannot 
flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing the whole of this work translated, 
but we really think that this essay would be, of itself, a welcome addition 
to our literature. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


Tue Paris paper La Paix states that in the first six months of the present year, 
there have been printed in France 3413 works in French, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, Italian, Turkish, Arabic, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; 
also, 571 engravings and lithographs, 13 new maps and plans, and 8 musical 
works, 


There will speedily be published in Paris, the commencing numbers of “ La 
Armeria real de Madrid, ou le Musée d’ Artillerie Espagnol, containing eighty 
lates, engraved on copper and steel or lithographed, representing the arms of 
we hg the Cid, Pizarro, Fernand Cortes, and other famous Spaniards, after 
drawings by M. Gaspar Sensi, and the text by M. Achille Jubinal. The work 
will form 20 livraisons, each containing four or five plates, and one sheet of 
text in folio. A work similar in plan and extent, is about to be commenced, 
with the title of Le Musée d’Artillerie de Paris. 


Ss appear in two vols. 8vo., with maps and plans, “ Histoire de 


Charles XIV. (Bernadotte) Roi de Suéde et Norvége,” by Touchard Lafosse. 


A “Picturesque Tour of North and South America,” containing a digested 
narrative of the discoveries and observations of all the principal travellers in 
that portion of the world, from the time of Columbus to the present day, has 
been commenced in numbers, under the superintendence of M. Alcide 
d’Orbigny. It will be published in the same style as the “ Picturesque Tour 
of the World,” and contain about 300 engravings. 


The first volume of a “ History of the Insurrection in Poland, in 1831,” in 
the Polish language, by Felix Wrotnoski, has appeared in Paris. 


The second volume of the Turkish and French Dictionary, by J. D. Kiefer 
and T. X. Bianchi, is just published. The first volume appeared in 1835. 


We observe that Victor Hugo’s celebrated novel, “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
has reached the 11th edition. 


M. P.C.T. Desrochers has undertaken a “ Biographie des Marins Francais 
contemporains,” a work which will contain 800 Notices historiques, and a Precis 
of contemporary maritime events. It will be published in 18 numbers, each 
containing two sheets. 
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The first number of “ Galeries artistiques de Versailles,” by Charles Farey, 
has just appeared. It will contain 208 plates, by the most eminent engravers 
of France, and be completed in 104 numbers, forming two volumes. 


The sixth edition of Thiers’ “ Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise” is pub- 
lishing in numbers, with 50 plates, engraved on steel. 


The first livraison has appeared of ‘ Dictionnaire classique des Sciences natu- 
relles,” by M. Drapiez, a work intended to embody all the facts contained in 
the dictionaries of natural history already published with all the discoveries 
since made. The whole will consist of 48 evant, four of which will form 
a volume, and an atlas of coloured plates in the same number of livraisons. 


The 20th and last /ivraison has just appeared of “ Les Polonais et les Polu- 
naises de la Revolution du 29 Novembre, 1880,” consisting altogether of 100 
portraits, with a biographical illustration to each portrait, by Joseph Strazze- 
wicz, There are two editions of the work, in folio, and in octavo. 


A Narrative of a Voyage to Iceland and Greenland, performed in 1835-6, 
in the Recherche corvette, commanded by Capt. Trehouart, is announced. 
It is to form six volumes, 8vo., with a folio atlas of 250 plates, and to appear 
in parts. 


The recent travels in the East of Count Alexandre de Laborde, and Messrs. 
Becker and Hall, are to be recorded in a splendid work, by the title of 
“ Voyage en Orient,” to be edited and published by Leon de Laborde, author 
of the Voyage en Arabie. It will be embellished with 180 plates, and consist 
of 36 parts, forming two folio volumes. 


| 


The royal library in Paris possesses a great number of extremely valuable 
oriental manuscripts, which have never been translated and published either 
in France or in Europe. The National Institute comprehends oriental scho- 
lars, than whom none are better qualified to render those treasures available; 
and the royal printing office possesses the most complete collection of foreign 
types that exists in the world. These united means only awaited the royal 
patronage to produce a typographical and literary monument surpassing every 
other of the kind. A prince, who, before he ascended the throne, was presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society, could not fail to take such an enterprize under 
his protection. A royal ordinance, issued in 1834, commanded the publication 
of a collection, comprehending the text and translations of the most important 
oriental manuscripts in the royal and other libraries. A commission of literary 
men, appointed by the keeper of the seal, and consisting of Messrs. Silvestre 
de Sacy, Quatremére, Eugene Burnouf, and Fauriel, has been engaged, under 
the presidency of M. Lebrun, director of the royal printing office, in selecting 
such manuscripts as should be included in that collection. Among the works 
already fixed upon are—1. The History of the Persian Mongols, by Raschid 
Eddin, edited, translated, and accompanied with notes, and a memoir of the 
life and works of the author, by M. Quatremére. 2. The Proverbs of Mei- 
dani, Arabic text, translated and illustrated with notes by the same scholar. 
3. The Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, by Firdusi, translated by M. Mohl, 
a German. The first-mentioned of these works has just appeared in a folio 
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volume. Some others have already been fixed upon; for example, the Bagha- 
rata-Pourana, and the Code of Laws of King Waghtang V. 


The first part of the Geography of Aboulfeda, Arabic text, from the Paris 
and Leyden manuscripts, published at the expense of the Asiatic Society, and 
edited by M. Reinaud and the Baron Mac Guckin de Slane, has just appeared. 
The work is printed in 4to. 


The first volume of “ La Russie pittoresque,” by J. Cynski, is completed. 
The whole work is to consist of 144 numbers, forming four 4to. volumes. A 
number appears ever ten days. 


A “ Voyage archéologique et pittoresque dans le Departement de l’ Aube, et 
dans l’ancien Diocese de Troyes,” by A. F. Artaud, is announced to appear in 
36 monthly parts. 


Mignet, who has succeeded to Raynouard’s place in the French Academy, 
and who holds the very lucrative situation of director of the archives of the 
ministry for foreign affairs, is engaged upon a History of the Reformation, 
which is to extend to ten volumes. This would appear to be a bold under- 
taking for an author who has never been in Germany, and as not even the 
slightest knowledge of its language. 


GERMANY. 


Wigand, of Leipzig, has just published the first original tragedy ever written 
in the Servian language. [t is entitled “ Milosch Obilitj,” and is founded on 
the battle of the Amselfeld, in 1389, in which Sultan Amurath was defeated 
by Milosch Obilitj. A German translation is preparing, with the assistance 
of the author. 


The same publisher is printing, in the Servian language, the “ History of 
Servia, during the Years 1813 to 1815, inclusive, by Simeon Milutinowitsch,” 
a translation of which is preparing, with the author’s co-operation, by Dr. A. 
Dietzmann. 


Wigand is also printing, in Servian, the second and third volume of a 
“Collection of Servian National Songs,” the first volume of which was pub- 
lished at Pesth, in 1833. 

Leske, of Darmstadt, has announced a geographical and statistical account 


of Servia and its inhabitants, with the title of “ Furst Milosch und seine 
Serben,” by F. Possart. 


The second part of Dr. Edward Eichwald’s “ Reise auf dem Caspischen 
Meere und in den Caucasus,” containing the historical account of the author’s 
travels in the Caucasus, has just appeared in an 8vo. volume of 900 pages. 


VOL, XX. NO. XXXIX. ? 
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A new periodical work, devoted to the East, has been commenced by 
Dieterich, of Gottingen, with the title of “ Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes.” It will be conducted by H. Ewald, C. von der Gabelentz, 
J. G. L. Kosegarten, Ch. Lassen, C. F. Neumann, E. Rodiger, and F. Riickert, 
some of whose names at least are well known in this country as eminent 
oriental scholars. A number of the work will be published every two months. 


The society for the circulation of good Catholic books at Vienna, has pub- 
lished the first volume of a German translation of Artaud’s History of Pope 
Pius VIL., reviewed in our present number. 


Max & Co. of Breslau, have announced that they have in the press a 


“‘ History of Philosophy, from Kant to the present time,” by Dr. C. J. Braniss, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Brockhaus, of Leipzig, will speedily publish “ The Baths and Spas of Ger- 
many and Switzerland,” by K.C. Hille, illustrated with maps and plans, in 
two pocket volumes. 


Professor H. Steffens is preparing for publication a collection of “ Gebirgs- 
Sagen,” in one 8vo. volume. 


A translation into German, of Lieutenant-General Danilewskis’s “ Account 
of the Campaign in France, in the Year 1814,” by Karl von Kotzebue, will 
soon appear, in two volumes 8vo., with 23 maps and plans. 


A work illustrative of the “ German War of Liberation,” in 1813-15, is 
preparing. It will consist of from 8 to 12 numbers, each containing three 
engravings on steel, and one sheet of text, in royal 8vo. 


The Verlag der Klassiker at Stuttgart has commenced the publication of the 
Thousand and One Nights, now first translated into German from the Arabic 
original text, by Dr, Gustav Weil, edited by August Lewald, and illustrated 
by 2000 engravings. The work is to appear in weekly numbers, at the low 
rate of one groschen (14d.) each, and to be completed in two years. 


The same establishment has undertaken the publication of “ Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works,” in German and English, in three volumes, illustrated with 


1000 scenes and vignettes, engraved on wood by the most eminent artists 
in Europe. 


The house of Baumgartner, of Leipzig, has also commenced an illustrated 
edition of our great dramatist, “ printed from the text of the most renowned 
editors, under the superintendence of Dr. J. G. Fliigel,” with 270 engravings 
on wood; the larger by Albert and Otto Vogel, and the smaller by Thompson. 
It is to be completed in about fifteen parts of eight sheets each; one to be 
published every four or at most every six weeks, 
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The German translation of Sismondi’s “ Inquiries concerning the Constitu- 
tions of Free Nations,” by Schiifer, has been prohibited in Saxony, in Prussia, 
and in several other German States. Lamennais’ work, entitled “ Affaires 
de Rome,” is also forbidden in Prussia, as well as all German translations of 
it. The “ Portfolio,” published in London, is likewise proscribed in that 
country. 


Voss of Leipzig has undertaken the publication of the Collected Works of 
Immanuel Kant, to be edited by Professors K. Rosenkranz and F. W. Schu- 
bert, of Konigsberg. They are to form 12 octavo volumes, and to appear at 
the rate of four to six per year. 


Giinther, of Lissa, has announced a work which is likely to interest all 
military men, by the title of “ The Dress of the Soldier considered with rela- 
tion to Health,” by Dr. J. C. H. Metzig, physician to the Prussian army. It 
is said that this work will treat of various ailments arising from faulty dress, 
and exhibit results which would scarcely be suspected, in an 8vo. volume. 


Lucius, of Brunswick, advertises the publication of “ Fermer the Genius, 
a novel, by L. Tieck, translated into English, with philological notes, and an 
essay on the author by Ferd. Marckwort, ancient teacher of modern languages 
of the College at Chartres.” 


— 


Breitkopf and Hartel have given notice that the “ Hauslexikon,” or com- 
plete Manual of Domestic Economy for all classes, will certainly be completed 
in eight volumes, by Easter, 1838. The 36th part, which concludes the sixth 
volume, has appeared. 


The firm of Scheible, of Stuttgart, has published the first part of “ Gemilde 
von Nord America in allen Beziehungen,” by Tr. Bromme, to form 3 volumes, 
and be illustrated with maps and several hundred engravings; also, the first 
part of “ Beschreibung des Konigreichs Sachsens,” to form 1 volume, with 200 
views and maps; and the first part of “ Beschreibung des Ocsterreichischen Kai- 
serstaates,” to be completed in two 8vo. volumes, with 400 views engraved on 
steel, and maps. 


A letter from Berlin states that Madame von Arnim, author of “ Briefwechsel 
Gothe's mit einem Kinde,” reviewed about a year ago in this journal, has ven- 
tured upon a very hazardous undertaking, nothing less than the translation of 
the four volumes of that work into English, for the purpose of publication. 
Though assured by good judges, that the warmth of the unrestrained effusions 
of a glowing imagination, which marks Bettina’s correspondence, so far ex- 
ceeds the bounds authorized by the English laws of decorum, that the work, 
faithfully translated, would not be tolerated on the table of any English family, 
she has nevertheless persisted in her design, and employed two Englishmen to 
translate it under her own inspection, nay, in some degree assisted herself in 
the task, though she has had to learn English for the purpose. 
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The house of Creuzhauer, of Carlsruhe, has commenced the publication of 
a “Picturesque Tour of the Rhine, from Constance to Cologne, with Excur- 
sions to the Black Forest, the Bergstrasse, and the Baths of the Taunus ;” to 


be completed in 16 monthly parts, with 96 views, and descriptive text, by 
Karl Geil. 


The first part of “ Sieben Biicher Morgenléndischer Sagen und Geschichten,” 
by Friedrich Riickert, has been published by Liesching, of Stuttgart. Another 
part will complete the collection. 


ITALY. 


The French papers mention the death of Charles Botta, after a long and 
painful illness. He had acquired a high reputation as an historian, and was 
a man of virtue, high character and talents. His principal works were, “ His- 
tory of the War of Independence of the United States of America,” “ History 
of. Italy, continued from Guicciardini to 1789,” and “ History of Italy from 
1789 to 1814,” reviewed in a late number of this journal. He was also the 
author of several poetical compositions of a high order, among which may be 
particularly mentioned “The Siege of Veji.” 


SWEDEN. 


Typography is in its infancy in Sweden, and scarcely one of the printing 
establishments there is in a flourishing condition. ‘The Swedes have mostly 
old types, which are seldom renewed, and they still follow the old fashions, 


which other countries have long relinquished. Most of the other types come 
from France. As there are few works of which large numbers are printed in 
Sweden, but little want has been felt of machine-presses; but some of them 
have of late been set up. In the whole kingdom there are not more than 28 
or 80 printing offices, 10 of which are in Stockholm, 3 in Gottenburg, 2 in 
Upsal, and 2 in Norkoping. In the other towns which have presses, there is 
to be found but one printing office, so that in Sweden there is only one print- 
ing office to 90,000 persons, whereas in France and in Germany there is com- 
puted to be one to every forty or forty-five thousand inhabitants. 


A work of deep interest to architects, and the admirers of the architecture 
of the middle ages, was lately published at Lund. This was “ Nordens aldsta 
._Metropolitan Kyrka, eller historisk och architechtonisk Beskrifning ofver Lunds 
_Domkyrka” (The oldest Metropolitan Church of the North, or Historical 
and Architectural Description of the Cathedral of Lund), by C. B. Brunius. 
At length this building, the most ancient and unique in its kind, bas found a 
worthy historian. Its foundation was laid in the middle of the 11th century, 
and it was consecrated in 1145, and the Saxon style, as it is called, probably 
introduced from England, predominates in the structure. 
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RUSSIA. 


In May last, the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburg awarded the 
Yemidoff prizes for the present year. The full prize of 5000 rubles was 
adjudged to Vice-Admiral von Krusenstern, for the work “ Atlas of the South 
Sea, together with two volumes of hydrographic Memoirs;” 2. to Professor 
Argelander, of Bonn, formerly of Helsingfors, for the work “ DLX stellarum 
fixarum positiones media ineunte anno 1830, ex observationibus A box habitis 
deducte;” 3. to Colonel Uschakoff, for the “History of the Campaigns in 
Asiatic Turkey, in the years 1828 & 9.” The half-prize of 2500 rubles was 
awarded to Lieutenant-General Michaelowski-Danilewski, for the “ Narrative 
of the Campaign in France, in 1814;” 2. to Major-General Baron von Medem, 
for his “ Review of the most celebrated Rules and Systems of Strategy;” 
3. to Colonel Bobinski, for “ Short Instructions in the Treatment of Horses, 
and in the Art of Riding;” 4. to Professor Schewyreff, of Moscow, for the 
“ History of Poetry;” 5. to aulic councillor Lemenoff, for the “ Account of 
Foreign Writers on Russia;” 6. to Dr. Faldermann, for the “ Fauna entomo- 
logica Transcaucasiz;” 7. to Eristoff, a clergyman, for the “ Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints in the Russian Church;” and 8. to Mademoiselle Jarzoff, 
for “ Useful Reading for Children.” Vice-Admiral Krusenstern again placed 
the prize adjudged to him at the disposal of the Academy, with a wish that it 
might be awarded to some writer worthy of it, agreeably to the regulations 
of the Demidoff competition. 


The “ Memoirs of Mademoiselle Duroff,” lately published in two volumes 
at St. Petersburg, contain a history of the campaigns of the Russians, from 
1812 to 1814. The authoress entered in 1806, by the name of Alexandroff, 
into the Russian military service, and distinguished herself in the campaigns 


by her intrepidity. When her sex was discovered, the Emperor Alexander 
granted her an audience, and conferred on her the cross of St.George. Her 
memoirs have attracted considerable attention. 


The first volume of a “ History of Russia,” by M. Ustrialow, Professor of 
History at the University of Petersburg, has just appeared. The author 
deviates essentially in the plan of this work from his predecessors, and even 
from Karamsin and Polewoi, inasmuch as he does not propose to write the 
history of merely the present mighty and widely-extended Russian state, but 
a general history of the Russian nation. He gives, therefore, not only the 
history of the north-eastern tribe, whose point of development was first 
Novogorod and afterwards Moscow, but also that of the south-western, whose 
points of development were Kiew and Wlodomir, till Lithuanian and Polish 
conquests alienated south-western from north-eastern Russia, down to the 
period of Catherine’s conquests. 


There are in Kasan eight libraries. The university, that only luminons 
point of European science in northern Asia, possesses a library of about 
26,000 volumes, and 258 manuscripts in the Slavonian, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
other languages. It was founded in 1807, when it consisted of 4000 volumes, 
and has increased by donations and purchases to its present extent. Besides 
the former usual allowance of 1000 rubles per annum, the emperor has 
granted it 2500 rubles a year additional, and presented it with a capital of 
25,000 rubles. The university possesses another library for the students, 
consisting of about 750 works; a third belongs to the gymnasium, and the 
fourth to the ecclesiastical seminary. The four other libraries are private 


property, and among these that of Professor Erdmann is particularly distin- 
guished by its oriental manuscripts. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


1 Histoire des Evéques du Mans. Par un Ancien Benedictin de Saint-Maur. 
8vo. 7s. 
2 Bernardin de Picquigny, Explication des Epitres de Saint Paul. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. 
3 Sénac, Abbé A., Le Christianisme consideré dans ses Rapports avec la Civilisation 
moderne. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s, 
4 Tableau historique et pittoresque de la Grande-Chartreuse et de ses alentours. 
Par un Religieux du Monastére. 8vo. 
5 Dassance, Nouvelle Bibliothéque des Predicateurs. Tom. VIII. 8vo. 4s. 
6 De Genoude, Legons et Modéles de Literature Sacrée. Livr. I. 8vo. 
7 Guillon, Modéles de |’Eloquence Chrétienne en France. Tom, II. 8vo. 
8 Chadenede, Le Christianisme demontré par les traditions catholiques. Tom. I. 
12mo. 1l. 
9 Frayssinous, Evéque d’Hermopolis, Defense du Christianisme. 3 Vols. 12mo., 7s. 
10 Melanchton Redivivus, oder der ideale Geist des Christenthums, 8vo. 12s, 
11 Tholuck, Dr. A., Predigten. Ste Sammlung. 8vo. 5s. 
12 Weinkopf, Christkatholische kurze Predigten. @ter Thi. 8vo. 6s. 
13 Augusti, Dr. J. C. W., Beitrage zur Geschichte und Statistik d. evangelischen 
Kirche. 1stes Heft. 8vo, 7s. 
14 Erdmann, Dr. J. E., Vorlesungen tiber Glauben und Wissen. 8vo. 8s. 
15 Strauss, Streitschriften zur Vertheidigung meiner Schrift iber das Leben Jesu, &c. 
2tes Heft. Die Herren Eschenmayer und Menzel. 8vo. 6s. 
16 Bahr, Dr. K. C., Symbolik d. Mosaischen Cultus. ister Bd. 8vo. 14s. 
17 Jacobson, Dr. H. F., Geschichte d. Quellen d. Kirchenrechts des Preussischen 
Staats, mit Urkunden und Registern. ister Bd. 8vo. 15s. 
18 Ruckert, Dr. L. J., Die Briefe Pauli an die Korinther. ¢ter Thl. 8vo. 12s. 
19 Rothensu, Dr., Der Primat des Papstes in allen christl. Jabrhunderten. ter Bd. 
8vo. 8s. 
20 Reuterdahl, Dr. H., Geschichte d. Schwedischen Kirche. 8vo. 4s. 
21 Ruperti, Dr. C., Predigten, 2 Bde. 8vo. 10s. 
22 Brenner, Dr. F., System d. kathol. speculat. Theologie. ister Bd. S8vo. 12s. 
23 Rauschenbusch, Dr. A., Das Leben Jesu im Zusammenhang dargestellt. 8vo. 8s. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


24 Poisson, S. D., Recherches sur Ja probabilité des Jugemens en matiére criminelle 
et en matiére civile, 4to. 1. 5s. 

25 Théorie du Code Penal. Par Chaveau Adolphe ct Faustin Helie, Tom. I. 8vo. 7s. 

26 Annales du Barreau frangais. Tom, XV. 8vo. 6s, 
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27 Michelet, Origines du Droit francais. 8vo. 8s. 

28 Léffler, F. A., Ueber die Gesetzgebung d. Presse. ister Thl. 8vo. 15s. 

29 Wittmann, Dr. F. M., Bayerische Landes- und Rechts-Geschichte. sten Bdes, 
iste Abthl. 8vo. 5s. 

SO Hering, K. L., Ueber die agrarische Gesetzgebung in Preussen. 8vo. 8s. 

$1 Warnkénig, L. A., Flandrische Staats- und Rechts-Geschichte, bis zam Jahr 1305. 
2ten Bdes, 2te Abthl. &vo. 16s. 

32 Gaupp, E. T., Recht und Verfassung d. alten Sachsen. 8vo. 7s. ‘ 

33 Wentzel, A., Das preussische Strafrecht aus den jetzt geltenden gesetzlichen 
Bestimmungen in fortlaufenden Texte zusammengestellt. 8vo. 10s. 

$4 Miiller, Dr. W., Lehrbuch d. teutschen gemeinen Criminalprocesses, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der teutsch. Particularrechte. 8vo. 14s. 

35 Sell, Dr. C., Die Recuperatio d. Rémer. Eine rechtshistorische Abbandlung. 










8vo. 14s, 
36 Bender, Dr. J., Lehrbuch d. Privatrechts d. freien Stadt Frankfurt. 2ter Thi. 
8vo. 10s. 





MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


37 Alletz, E., De la Democratie nouvelle, ou des Mceurs et de la Puissance des 
Classes moyennes en France. 2 Vols, 8vo. 15s. 

38 Billiard, A., Essai sur l’Organisation democratique de la France, 8vo. 7s. 

39 Brotonne, F. de, Histoire de la Filiation et des Migrations des Peuples. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 16s. 

40 Matter, M. J., Histoire des Doctrines morales et politiques des trois derniers 
Siécles. Tom. III. 8vo. 8s. 

41 Cousin, Victor, De |’Instruction publique en Hollande. 8vo. 8s. 

42 Bechard, Essai sur la Centralisation administrative. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

43 Delacroix, Dictionnaire historique d’Education. Tom. I, 8vo. 8s. 

44 Lorain, Tableau de I’Instruction primaire en France, d’aprés des Documens 
authentiques. 8vo. 6s. 

45 Feuchtersleben, Dr. E., Beitriige 2ur Literatur, Kunst- und Lebens-Theoric. 
12mo. 8s. 

46 Beneke, Dr. F. E., Grundlinien d. natiirl. Systemes d. praktischen Philosophie. 
ister Bd. Allgemeine Sittenlehre. 8vo. 15s. 

47 Weber, Dr. W. E., Schule und Leben-Vortriige und Abhandlungen padagogischen 
Inhalts. 8vo. 8s. 

48 Michelet, Dr. C. L., Geschichte d. letzten Systeme d. Philosophie in Deutsch- 
land, von Kant bis Hegel. ister Thl. 8vo. 15s. 

49 Fries, Dr. J. F., Die Geschichte d. Philosophie dargestellt nach den Fortschritten 
ihrer wissenschaftl. Entwickelong. ister Bd. 8vo. 15s. 

50 Trentowski, Dr. B, F., Grundlage d, universellen Philosophie. 8vo, 8s. 

51 Heinroth, Dr. J., Ueber Erziehung und Selbstbildung. 8vo. 8s. 

52 Niisslein, Lehrbuch d. Metaphysik. 2te Abtheil. Geschichte der Philosophie. 
8vo. 5s. 

53 Grimm, Dr. L. W., Commentar iiber das Buch d. Weisheit. 8vo. 10s. 

54 Tyro, F. F., Wissenschaftlich-praktische Beurtheilung d, Selbstmords. 8vo, 5s. 

55 Feuerbach, L., Geschichte d. neuern Philosophie. 8vo. 8s. 

56 Sengler, Dr., Ueber das Wesen und die Bedeutung d. speculativen Philosophie 
und Theologie in d. gegenwiirt. Zeit. 8vo, 12s. 

57 Klenze, Syndikus, Historisch-politischer Versuch, die Lehre v. d. Organismus d. 
Staatsbaues u. d. Staatsformen u. Reformen zu begrinden, ister Thi, 8vo. 12s. 



























MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


58 Lepelletier, P., Essais de Géometrie appliquée. 8vo. 4s. 
59 Deguin, M., Cours élémentaire de Physique. Tom. II. 8vo. 
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60 Girardin, Legons de Chimie élémentaire. 2e Partie. 12mo. 8s. 

61 Eisenlohr, Dr. Otto, Untersuchungen iiber den Einfluss des Windes auf den 
Barometerstand, &c. 4to. 8s. 

62 Specz, Dr. R., Grundriss d. technischen Chemie. 8vo. 10s, 

63 Gotz, Dr., Lehrbuch d. Physik. ister Bd. 8vo. 83, 

64 Sommer, Dr. F., Grundriss d. gesammten reinen Mathematik. 8vo. 8s. 

65 Kuhn, Dr. O. B., Lehrbuch d. Stéchiometrie. 8vo. 5s. 

66 Bessel, F. W., Bestimmung d. Linge d. einfachen Secundenpenduls fir Berlin. 
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